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House Desides 


On Priority for 
Farm Relief Bill 





Committee Approves Special 
Rule for Haugen Measure ; 
Consideration Expected 
to Begin Feb. 8. 


Chamber to Conduct 
Twelve-Hour Debate 


Time to Be Divided Equally Be- 
tween Proposals of Iowa 
Representative and of 
Mr. Aswell. 

The House probably will begin consid- 
eration of farm relief legislation on 


February 8, Representative Tilson (Rep.), 
of New Haven, Conn., majority leader 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Population of Nation | 
| 


Placed at 118,628,000 


Department of Commerce Gives 


For July 1 Next. 


Bureau of Census Estimates | 
| 


The population of the United States 


will be more than 118,000,000 on July 1, 


1927, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on January 31, on the basis of 
an estimate of the population made by 
the Bureau of the Census. 
a total estimated population of 118,628,- 
000 on July 
117,136,000 on July 1, 
620 on January 1, 
The tetal 
based in part upon the available data | 
regarding births, 
and emigration. 
The population of the State of New 
; York is 


Department of Commerce 


[Continued on Page 2 


The aeronautics branch of the Depart- 


This gives 


or 


al, 


1, 19 as compared with 
1926, and 105,710,- 
1920. | 


the United States 


for is 


deaths, immigration | 


reported at 11,423,000 in the 


Column 5.) 


Issues Aviation Directory 


ment of Commerce has prepared a trade j 


of the House, announced from the floor | directory of aviation, according to an 
on January 31 after the Committee on | 4Mouncement just issued by the Depart- | 

~ <M ‘ ment. The full text of the statement | ¢ 
Rules had given priority to such legis- | ¢ojjows: ’ 


lation by approval of a special rule to 
bring up the farm bill (House Bill No. 
15474), introduced by Representative 


Haugen (Rep.), .of Northwood, Iowa, 





After a thorough canvass of the coun- | 9 


try, the “division has prepared a trade | 


directory 


covering the acronautic field, | 


and which is believed to be complete at | 


, i / ai this date. This directory covers manu- | 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- facturers of planes and equipment, flying | 
ture. schools, and other organizations con- | 

“We may safely count on being ready | nected with aeronautics. A classified list | 
to go forward with the farm relief bill ofoperators and pilots will be added 


on February 8,” Representative Tilson 
said. 

The special rule provides for 12 hours’ 
general debate on the bill, after which 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 


Paper Manutacturers 
Record Gain inOutput 
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Pioductian j in 1925 Valued 
at $971,882,320 Is Gain 
of 7.1 Per Cent. 





The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced January 31, that, according to 
data collected at the biennial census of 
manufactures taken in 1926, the estab- 

* lishments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of paper and wood pulp re- 
ported, for 1925, products valued at 
$971,882,320, an increase of 7.1 per cent 
as compared with $907, 346,992 for 1923, 
the last preceding census year. 

Of the 763 establishments engaged in 
the industry, 537 reported the manufac- 
ture of paper only, to the value of $529,- 
041,024; 38, wood pulp only, $17,833,003; 
and 188 both paper and wood pulp, $425,- 
008,295. 

The full text is as follows: 

The total output of paper of all classes 
(including paper boards) in 1925 was 9,- 
182,204 tons, valued at $862,588,916, an 
increase of 14.4 per cent in quantity and 
6.2 per cent in value as compared with 
8,029,482 tons, valued at $812,509,171, in 
1923. 

The quantities and values of the prin- 
cipal classes of paper covered by the to- 





within a short time. 
made to’cover errors and omissions which | 
are reported. 








tal for 1925 were as follows: Paper | 
boards (chip board, test liner board, | 
strawboard, newsboard, etc,), 3,280,710 | |! 


tons, valued at $192,627,874; book paper, 
1,343,310 tons, valued at $177,291,847; 
wrapping paper, 1,297,919 tons, valued 
at $143,901,136; newsprint, in rolls and 
sheets, 1,563,318 tons, valued at $106,- 
085,161; fine paper, 473,804 tons, valued 
at $105,474,234; and tissue paper, 281,- 
248 tons, valued at $45,734,920. 

Of the 763 establishuients reporting 
for 1925, 156 were located in New York, 
84 in Massachusetts, 59 in Pennsylvania, 
57 in Wisconsin, 53 in Ohio, 42 in Michi- 
gan, 39 in New Jersey, 38 in Maine, 35 in 
Connecticut, 29 in Illinois, 25 in Indiana, 
and 25 in New Hampshire, 17 in Vermont, 
and the remaining 104 in 21 ae States. 

The statistics for 1925, as presented 
herewith, are preliminary and subject to 
such correction as may be found neces- 
sary upon further examination of the re- 
turns. 

A statistical summary of produc- 
tion of paper and wood pulp will ap- 

pear in the issue of February 2. 





Changes will be 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


February 1, 1927 


e 
Aeronautics 


Progress reviewed in installation of 
beacons on airways. 
Page 5. Col. 7 
Personnel of Airways Division of De- 
partment of Commerce is announced. 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 


Flying speed records credited to 
two mail pilcts. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Aviation trade directory is issued by 
Department of Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


A gricul ture 


Apples grown on 24,000 acres of 11 
Federal irrigation projects in 1926 have 
value of $2,570,000, 

, Page 4, Col. 

Bill introduced in House to authorize 
determination of protein in wheat and 
oil in flax in interstate commerce. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Exports of grain in week ending Jan- 
uary 29 reported as less than in pre- 
ceeding week. 


5 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Director of Agricultural research dis- 
cusses advantages to dairying of pro- 
posed experimental station in South. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
House leaders plan to start con- 
sideration of farm relief bills on Febru- 
ary 8. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Improved demand expected for agri- 
cultural products. 
Page 4, Col: 4 
Final estimate_of Canadian crops of 
wheat, oats, barley and rye. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Appropriations 
Representative Busby says adequate 
housing of Federal activities through- 
out country would cost $350,000,000 to 
$400,000,000. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
President asks for appropriations 
to enlarge Capitol grounds and buy 
machinery for power plant. 
Page 7, Col. 
House disagrees on Senate ae 
ments to deficiency appropriation bill 
and calls for conference. 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Banking 


Full summary of report by Federal 
Farm Loan Board showing loans and 


Seo rediscounts of Intermediate Credit 

ae . Banks. 
Senate Defers Fixing Time | ; Page,7, Col. 5 
Bill introduced in House to coin 


To Consider Banking Bill 


An effort made in the - Senate on Jan- 
uary 31 by Senator Pepper (Rep.). of 
Pennsylvania, to bring up the McFadden 
banking bill (House Bill No. 2) failed in 
the face of opposition from Senators 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, and La Fol- 
lette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. Senator Pep- 
per -ought consideration of a resolution 
which, he said, amounted to a proposal to 
adopt the banking bill without the so- 
called Hulk amendment on branch bank- 
ing. 

His motion to provide for considera- 
tion of the bill on February 3 did not 
reach a vote and the Senate recessed to 
consider the question further on Febru- 
ary 1. 











accounts to January 


memorial 50-cent piece to commemo- 
rate services of women in wars. ‘ 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Chart showing debits to individual 
26. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Daily statement afd analysis chart 
of the Treasury of the United States. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Condition statement of member 
banks in Federal Reserve System. 
Page 7,-Col. 2 
Changes in State bank membership 
announced by Federal Reserve System. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7, Col. 2 





| sheets, 


_Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government — 


WASHINGTON, 


Increase ! Noted 
In Iron and Steel 


Exports in 1926 


Department of 
Gives Tonnage as 2,167,- 
048 Against 1,726,572 
in Preceding Year. 


Exports of fron and steel products 
from the United States during 1926 
totaled 2,167,048 gross tons as compared 
with 1,726,572 gross tons during 1925, 
according to an announcement —issued 


The 
full text follows: : 
Boiler tubes and welded pipe contrib- 


Commerce | 


| leading 
| slightly more than in 


| January 31 by the'Iron and Steel Di- | 


ce | . 
vision, Department of Commerce. pate 


| Fi irm Tone ie corded 


uted the largest total to the iron and |* 


steel exports of 1926 when 275,399 gross 
tons were shipped abroad. Tinplate, 
terneplate and related commodities added 
250,736 gross tons to the total being 
followed by steel rails, 187,760 tons; gal- 
vanized sheets, 178,636 tons; black steel 
175,640 tons; structural shapes, 
plain material, 157,121 tons. 

Canada was the largest market for 
iron and steel products during the year, 
taking 834,758 tons, followed by Japan, 
ae 362 tons; Mexico, 100,791 tons; Cuba, 

4,730 tons; Colombia, 71,128 tons; 
United Kingdom, 68,765 tons; Venezuela, 
68,116 tons. 

Imports of iron and steel products 
during 1926 totaled 1,111,090 gross tons, 


| compared with 957,451 gross tons during 


1925. Imports of pig iron for the year 
totaled 445,602 gross tons being followed 
in order by structural shapes, 121,099 
tons; steel ingots, blooms, billets, 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 








104,- | 





| 





In Wholesal e Trade 


Federal Reserve Board Reports | 
Average, Volume in 1926 
' About That for 1925. 


Wholesale trace in 
through 1926 averaged 
in volume as for 1925, 
survey of the year’s 
lic January 31, by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The board’s statement mentioned 
that sales of meats, shoes and drugs in- 
creased but as offset to these increases 
there were declines in sales of groceries, 
hardware and dry goods. 

The volume of wholesale 
lines declined jin December 
December, 1925, 
It explained, how- 
te the decline 


leading 
about the same 
according to a 


trade-in six 


the statement said. 
that with respect 


TUESDAY. FEBRUARY 1, 1927. 


7 


lines | 


business made’ pub- | 


in dry goods, much of the drop in velume | 


was traceable to a generally lower level 


) 


~ 


(Continued on Puge 9, Col. 5. 


Production of Pe troleum 
Is Declining in Mexico 


Petroleum production continues to de- 
cline rapidly in Mexico, according to a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
from Acting Commercial Attache George 
Wythe at Mexico City, made public 
January 31. The full text follows: 

An official estimate places the 
troleum production of Mexico for 
at 91,000,000 barrels, a 21 per cent de- 
crease from that for 1925. 

Drilling operations have been reduced 
materially during past months and un- 
employment is increasing in the oil fields. 
November production, according to of- 
ficial statistics, amounted to 6,000,457 
barrels, and unofficial estimates for De- 
cember place its exportation at 5,567,000 
barrels. 


pe- 


Copyr ight 192 
States Daily 


Comittee Cuts 
Repayment for 


German Vessels | 


Alien Property Bill to Be Re- 
ported to Senate by 
February 3, Says 
Senator Smoot. 





Agreement has 
by the Senate Committee 
Finance as to amendments to be attached 
by that committee to House Bill No. 
15009, the Alien Property Bill, it was 
announced January 31 by Serfftor Smoot 
(Rep.), Utah, chairman of the commit- 
tee. Chairman Smoot said that only one 
or two minor matters remained to be 
agreed upon. 

The. committee will 
ruary 1 in executive session. It is ex- 
pected, Senator Smoot said, that the bill 
as amended will be reported to the Sen- 
ate by February 3. 

Fund to Pay Claims. 

Reduction of the amount to be paid the 
United States for the German ships 
seized from $100,000,000 to $50,000,000 
has been under consideration by the com- 
mittee. The plan as worked out pro- 


been _ practically 


reached on 


meet again Feb- 


| vides generally as follows: 


1926 | 


Payment to Germany of $50,000,000 
for ships to be used as fund to pay both 
private American claims against Ger- 
many and German claims against the 
United States with the understanding 
that 80 per cent of the American claims 
are to be liquidated before German 
claims are paid. It has been estimated 
that the amount would be sufficient to 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4.) 


Famgowt by Groups and a 


+ 


Senate defers vote on fixing date to 
“consider McFadden banking bill. ; 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Books-Publications 
by 


Publications issued 
States Government. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Publications received by the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
\ Aviation trade directory is issued by 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


| Census Data 


Census of autoists visiting Yellow- 
stone Park in summer of 1926, shows 





380 occupations listed’ among drivers | 
| 


| 
| of private cars. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Department of Commerce announces 


estimate of 118,628,000 as population | 


on July 1, 1927. 
Revenues of New Mexico exceeded 
payments in 1926. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Claims 


Agreement reached by Senate com- 
mittee as to amendment to alien prop- 
erty claims bill. 


Coal 


Non-union coal mines said to have 
produced 62.4 per cent of total output 
in 1925 with 56.3 per cent of total-men 
employed. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 

Customs Court rulings are declared 
index to value of world products aside 
from their significance as reappraise- 
ment decisions. 


Page 8, Col. 7 

Portugal bought $8,848,000 in Ameri- 

can products during first 10 months of 
1926. 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Bill introduced in House to authorize 

determination of protein in wheat and 
oil in flax in interstate commerce. 


Senate resolution asks Secretary of 
Commerce for 
ties ay to foreign trade. 


German trade representatives to tour 
United States. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Dates set for hearings on proposed 
Canadian tariff changes. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Congress 


(Extracts from proceedings of Con- 
gress are to be found under the various 
group classifications in this index.) 





Daily status of bills before Con- 
| gress. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Daily report of Congress hour by 
| hour. mn 
Page 3, Col. 4 


House creates position of assistant 
parliamentarian. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

Senator King expresses opinion Sen- 

ate can punish recalcitrant witnesses. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


the United | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 
data on Federal activi- 


Page 7, Col. 5 








the 


Ce BS cient 


District Court rules on lien of pre- 


ferred mortgage in admiralty action. 
Page 10 
Circuit Court of Appeals rules 


| 


against town of Mullins, S. C., denying | 


claim to railroad right of way. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds bank 
may ‘set off deposit against loans al 
maturity or bankruptcy. 


Page 11, Col. 1 | 


Customs 


Customs Court rulings are declared 
index to value of world products aside 
from their significance as reappraise- 
ment decisions. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Customs Court places limitation of 10 


years for free reentry of household 
goods. 

Page 8, Col. 5 
Education 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, of the Bureau of 
Education, describes the work of the 
City Schools Division, of which he 1s 
the chief. 


Page 12, Col. 3 
‘Drift of population to cities is de- 
clared as making education an im- 
portant problem facing schools. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Foodstuffs 


Liberalization reported in food regu- 
lations of Great Britain and Ngrthern 
Ireland. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

British food laws improve conditions 
on foreign products. 

9 


“> 


Page Col. 1 


Foreign A ffairs 


Cae of Commerce in Shanghai, 
China indorsese statement of Secretary 
Kellogg. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Commander of Asiatic squadron re- 
ports on situation in China. 

Page 1, 


Game and Fish 


House bill proposes $50,000 appro- 
priation to establish fish hatchery 
Arkansas. 


Col. 7 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Feeding ground in Utah for wild fowl 
proposed in House bill. ( 


Page 4, Col. 


Gov’t Personnel 


Daily report of the President’s en- 
gagements at the executive offices. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
Navy Department. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Department of State reports changes 
in addresses of 12 consular officers. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
President accepts resignation of Am- 
bassador to Argentina. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Gov’t Topical Survey 


W. 
Education, describes the work of the 












| 


| 


in | 


| Manufacturers 





| 


Highways 


| Inland W ater 


Iron and Steel 


} hage over figures for 1925. 


'Labor 


S. Deffenbaugh, of the Bureau of | Wheat, oats, barley and rye. 









City Schools Division, of which he is 
the chief. . 


Page 12, Col. 3 


9 


restoring roads | 


French Parliament appropriates 
000,000,000 francs for 
to pre-war rank. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Four applications for bridges are ap- 

proved. 


Page 6, Col. 2 | 
Immigration 
“a 


House Bill proposes admission in 
unusual cases of immigrants unable 
to secure visa by reason quotas being 
filled. 


Page 12, Col. 2 
Indian Affairs 
Bill introduced ‘in House to refer 


Creek Indian claims to Court of Claims. | 
Page 12, Col. 6 | 


ways 
Three allotments of funds approved 
for rivers and harbors work. 


Page 6, Col. 


9 


Exports and imports of iron and steel 
products in 1926 show increases in ton- 


Page 1, Col. 3 





Judicia ry 


Senate Committee on Judiciary votes 
to report adversely on nomination of | 
William J. Tilson to be United States | 
Judge. : 
Page 12, Col. 3 | 

| 
| 


mines said to have 
cent of total output 
per cent of total men 


Non-union coal 
produced 62.4 per 
in 1925 with 56.5 


employed. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Leather 
Output of leather gloves in 1926 
reported as having total value of 


$57,164,326. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Customs Court rulings are declared 
index to value of world products aside ! 
from their. significance as reappraise- 
ment decisions. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Production of plaster, wall board and 
floor composition gained 23.2 per cent | 
in 1925 as compared to/192: 

a 9, Col. 6 | 





Output of leather gloves in 1926 | 
reported as having total value of | 
$37,164,326. | 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Chart showing production of raw | 

| materials, 


Page 9, Col. 3 

Production of paper and wood pulp | 
increases 7.1 per cent in 1925 over 1923. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Milling 
Final estimate of Canadian crops of | 


ie 


\ Page 4, Col. 


Publishing Cor poration 


——-- ——_——— 


National Defense 


| trance 


| bill for 


= 


by 





The United Subscription By Mail: 


$15.00 per Year. 


| Flat Rate is s Expec tod. 


Advertisers Assure 


Department of Intention to 
Utilize Service. 


Large advertising firms have indicate 


tion to use the air mail service 


fullest extent, 





the new air mail postage rate of 10 
cents for each half ounce or fraction 
thereof effective February 1. This was 
stated orally, January 31, by W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster | 
General. 

Use of lighter paper in advertising 


is contemplated by advertisers, said Mr. 
Glover, so that mailings will come within 
the new rate prescribed by the Govern- 
this and 


Increased mailings for 


12, Column 6.] 


Board Proposed to Operate 


ment. 





[Continued on Page 


Army and Navy Transports 


A Board of Transportation, set 
under the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
| to operate Army and Navy 
services of 
January 31 by A. C. Dalton, 


ping Board is approved. 
ments would constitute the board, 
Dalton said, 
handle all 


transportation of 


warrant. 


The proposal for the transfer 
he recently made known his 
to take up the question with the 


taries of War and of the Navy. 








. ° 3 
Municipal Gov't 
Cost of government of Dallas, Tex. | 
Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Fifty candidates named to take en- 
examinations for West Point 
Military Academy. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
House bill proposes to raise Brig. 
Gen. T. Q. Ashburn to rank of major 
general. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Oil | 
Department of Commerce reports | 
production of petroleum in Mexico | 
rapidly declining. ' 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Patents | 
Patent suits filed in the various ! 
courts of the country. | 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Postal Service 


Favorable report ordered on two bills 
affecting collect-on-delivery packages 
sent by mail. | 

Page 12, Col. 7 | 

Greater use of air mail anticipated by 
Post Office Department. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Leases on quarters for 10 post offices 
accepted. 

Page 12, Col. 2 | 


Prohibition 


memorandum 
regard to pur- 


Treasury decision 
amends regulations in 
chase of liquor. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

Rep. Hull advocates his bill to create 


| Federal whisky corporation. | 


2, Col. 7 


Page 


Public Health 


Health organization of League of Na- 
tions reviews conditions over world as 
to-communicable disease as of Dec. 15, 
1926. 


Page 2, Col. 2 


| Public Lands | 


House bill requests grant of lands | 
to Oregon for benefit of Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. | 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Publishers | 


Production of paper and wood pulp 
increases 7.1 per cent in 1925 over 1923. 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 


Radio | 


Report of Conference Committee on 
Radio is agreed to by House. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Bureau of Standards tests radio bea- 
con. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
report compromise 
radio control. 


Senate conferees’ 


Page 3, Col. 3 
List of new stations licensed. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
Railroads 


Monthly statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. | 

[Continues Page Three.) 


eR 


Postoffice 


to the Post Office Department an inten- 
to the 
because of the benefits of | 


up 


transport 
30 vessels was suggested on 
president of 
the corporation, in case the proposal to 
| transfer the services to the United Ship- 


Representatives of the various depart- 
Mr. 
and would be empowered to 
personnel 
and freight and make such allocation of 
| transport vessels as emergencies would 


has 
been submitted to President Coolidge and 
intention 
Secre- 





667 JNDER no other system of 


allored so full and broad a scope 
to combat error.” 


President of the United States. 





To Increase Air Mail 





1 


a 








oe 


| listed. 


| nounced orally 










governmen: has reason been 





—James K. Polk. 


1845—1849 
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Consuls in China 
Urge Americans 
To Quit Interior 


Admiral Williams Says Ad- 
vice to Move Out Has Been 
Authorized by Minis- 
ter at Peking. 











Concentrations Made 


For Rapid Departures 


Department of the Navy Re- 
ports No Record Concerning 
104 Nationals in Proy- 


ince of Szechwan. 
American citizens in various interior 
and Southern cities of China are moving 
out at the request of American consuls, 


Admiral C. S. Williams, commander-in- 
chief of the: Asiatic Squadron, has re- 
ported to the Department of the Navy, 
in a dispatch reviewing conditions in 
China. At the instance of Secretary Wil- 
bur the Department of the Navy made 
public on January 31 the following state- 
ment based on Admiral Williams’ report: 


Several junks, 13 in number, have been 
commandeered at the city of Kiu Kiang 
by Chinese military authorities to carry 
military troops to the city of Hankow. 
The report further states that foreign 
banking houses and business concerns 
are still open in Kiu kiang. Negotiations 
are going on at Canton between repre- 
sentatives of the British and the Can- 
tonese. 

On January 13 the American minister 
sent messages to United States consuls 
authorizing those in the interior and 
Southern China to advise all Americans 
to evacuate coastal cities as they thought 
advisable and necessary. The American 


| consuls at the cities of Chungking and 


Changsha were also instructed by the 
American minister on the 23rd of the 
month to evacuate these districts expedi- 


| tiously and as quietly as possible. Amer- 


ican representatives of the consular serv- 
([Continucd on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Census of Motorists 
Made in Yellowstone 











Total. of 380 Occupations 
Noted Among Drivers of 
Cars Last Summer. 


A census of drivers of private cars 
into Yellowstone National Park last sum- 
mer has just been made public by the 
Department of the Interior, says an an- 
nouncement issued on January 31. The 
full text follows: 

A total of 44,472 private automobiles 
entered the park, carrying 141,643 peo- 
ple. Only the drivers of the cars were 
asked to state their occupations. In 
all, 380 occupations were listed. By far 
the greater number 6,360—were en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. Of these 


| the farmer came first, with 5,200 repre- 
| sentatives. 


Then there were 833 ranch- 
ers, 244 stockmen, 45 fruit growers, 26 


gardeners, 8 cotton growers, and 4 
planters. 
The occupation to have the second 


highest representation was that of sales- 
man, with 2,468 representatives. Next 
came 2,062 professional people, 2,035 
merchants, 1,817 teachers, 1,455 me- 
chanics, 1,454 laborers, 1,384 students, 
1,293 people engaged in industry and 
business generally as proprietor, and 1,- 
089 clerks. These 10 classes of occupa- 
tions totaled 21,417, nearly half of those 
There is another group of 2,- 
033 listed as unclassified, and 1,006 reg- 
isteredjas “Retired.” The national legis- 
lature was represented by 3 Congress- 
men, and the great American game of 
baseball by 8 players. 


Mr. King Believes Senate 
Can Punish for Contempt 


King (Dem.), Utah, an- 
on January 31 that he 
believes the Senate has power to bring 


Senator 


| recalcitrant witnesses to its own bar and 


to inflict punishment to the extent of im- 
prisonment upon them if they then refuse 
to answer questions propounded. Sena- 
tor King and Senator Goff (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, form a subcommittee of 
the primary-investigating committee, 
which was created by the full commit- 
tee to make recommendations in the 
cases of Samuel Insull and Robert Crowe, 
of Chicago, and Thomas W. Cunning- 
ham, of Philadelphia, for refusal to an- 
swer questions. 

“It is my opinion that the Senate has 
power to bring these men before the bar 
of the Senate, ask them questions and, 
if they persist in refusing to answer, to 
commit them to jail,” Senator King sffid. 
“As a continuing body, it might have au- 
thority to keep them there until the open- 
ing of the next Congress, but on that 
point I have not matured my judgment.” 
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_ THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Foreign Affairs 


Health Organization of League of Nations 


Reviews Prevalence of Disease Over Wor 


1 Plague and Cholera Subsiding in India, With Diphtheria 
On Foreign Products Widespread in United States. 


American Canners Warned | ' 


to Avoid Trouble by Care- 
ful Preparation of Ex- 


Adoption by Great Britain of a new 


| 
| 
| 


The cholera and plague situations in 
ndia—the country in which these dis- 
eases are most widespread—decreased 
on the whole during Qctober and No- 


. vember, according to the monthly Epi- 


demiological Report, as of December 15, 


| just received by the Public Health Serv- 


set of food laws was the chief foreign | 


development in the last year of interest 
to the trade United 
States, R. S. Hollingshead, canned food 


canning of the 
specialist of the Department of Com- 
merce, said in a report to members of 
the National Canners’ Association at a 


recent convention at Atlantic City. 


ported 


| abad. 


ice from the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

A lower incidence of plague was re- 
from Bombay Presidency and 
Burma, India, the report states, while 
it was more prevalent in the Central 
Provinces and in the State of Hyder- 
For the period October 17-23, a 


| total of 1,987 cases of plague with 1,106 


Activity of the public health authorities 


in Argentina in enforcing pure food re- 
quirements also 
worthy of note, Mr. Hollingshead said. 
The text of the report relating to for- 
eign developments follows in full: 
During the past year there have been 


was a 


development | 


resulting fatalities reported for 
India as a whole. 

The cholera situation in India, 
the report “improved on the whole in 
October and especially in Bihar and 
Orissa.” For the period September 26 


to Octobér 23, a total of 3,003 deaths 


were 


says 


. from cholera were reported, whereas for 
| the corresponding period of 1925 3,121 


a number of foreign developments of in- ' 


terest to the canning trade in this coun- 
try. Chief among these is the passage 
of a new set of food laws and marking 
regulations in the United Kingdom, the 
most important foreign market for our 
canned foods. 
of the Federal Food 


Pure and 


On account of the rigidity | 
Drug | 


Act, there are no requirements in the | > 
' to 91,725 in 1925. 


English law which are likely to cause 
any trouble to American exporters. 
is most essenfial at this time, however, 


It ; 


to be more than ordinarily careful to | 
avoid any possible infringements of the | 


law, as it is expected that the authorities 
will be very strict in the enforcement 
of the law. Any detected violations, 
through the publicity given them, will be 
harmful to all American canned foods, 
and further, every possible advantage 
will probably be taken of such publicity 
by representatives of the competing 
firms in the British Dominions. The re- 
sults of such activities may be highly 
detrimental to our well 
reputation. 


. 


Argentine Law Troublesome. 


The activity of the Argentine pure 


were reported. 

Regarding diphtheria prevalence the 
report states that “diphtheria morbidity 
increased markedly in the United States, 
the number of cases reaching 9,536 dur- 
ing the four weeks ended November 6, 
as compared with 5,770 and 3,274 dur- 
ing the previous four-weekly periods.” 
Since 1921, the report points out, “there 
has been a gradual decline of diphtheria 
morbidity in the United States, the num- 
ber of cases falling from 204,235 in 1921 


Heath of World Reviewed. 

The full text of the statement (with 
stastical tables omitted), which reviews 
the current world incidence of communi- 
cable diseases, as based on reports com- 
puted by the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations, follows: 

Plague remained relatively rare in 
Egypt in November, a few cases being 


, reported only in the province of Gharbia. 


| southern part of Tunisia, especially 


food authorities in enforcing the require- | 


ments of inside lacquering of cans for 
all products of an acid nature may cause 


an almost complete loss of that trade. | 


The requirement applies not only 


to | 


fruits and vegetables such as tomatoes, ' 


but also to salmon and _ sardines, due 
to the fact that. as applied, the classi- 
fication of products as acid is not based 
upon the presence of free acid, such as 


; ed in 


exists in fruits, but on the presence of 


substances which react with alkalis, 
common property of proteinous 
pounds as well as of acids. 


a 
com- 


For nearly two years, the Bureau of |} 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has had , 


a representative, with 
Rome, to follow the competitive dried 
fruit and nut industries in the Medi- 
terranean area. This 


headquarters in | 


service has been ; 


very valuable to producers and exporters | 


in this country. 
have been made to follow the canning 
industry in Australia very closely, and 
information from the Department of 
«Commerce offices in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney is regularly received and made pub- 
lic. 

It is gratifying to know that this serv- 
ice will be improved, as there is now on 


Similar arrangements | 


the way to Australia a new trade com- | 


missioner who has had a long experience 
in foodstuff trades and is particularly 
fitted to appreciate the necessity of fur- 
nishing news of developments in the 
canning industry in that territory. 

Conditions in the United Kingdom mar- 
ket are being followed closely by a rep- 
resentative of the Bureau in London, and 
it is now possible to furnish more and 
better information regarding conditions 
there than ever before. 

Statistics Are Improved. 

For a number of years, statistics of 
the foreign trade have been published. 
Formerly, these statistics were simply 
a mass of figures, but recently, at the 
suggestion of specialists in the bureau, 
and of members of the trade, many 
changes and separations in these statis- 
tics have been made. These have per- 
mitted interested individuals to follow 
the developments of the years much more 
closely. As far as further 
changes in these statistics will be made 
at the request of any canner or exporter, 
for it is the desire of the organization 
which I represent to be of the maximum 
possible service. 

Monthly statements, on a subscription 
basis, are now being issued which show 


possible, 


the 
in 
district; 


Important outbreaks occurred in 


several localities in the Sfax 


established | 194 cases were reported in November. 


Smaller outbreaks occurred also in Al- 
geria. Plague was not reported in No- 
vember on the European side of the 
Mediterranean except for a single case 
in Greece. 

The prevalence of plague in Southern 
Nigeria has been unusually high for 
some months; 305 cases were reported 
in September, which is the highest 
monthly number ever reported in that 
country. A higher incidence of plague 
than in any preceding year was report- 
October and November in Mada- 
gascar. Plague was prevalent also in 
Mauritius and Reunion. 

Returns for October for India show a 
lower incidence of plague than last year 
in Bombay Presidency and in Burma. 
The disease was more prevalent, on the 
other hand, in the Central Provinces 
and in the State of Hyderabad. The 
number of cases reported in the Punjab 
began to rise earlier than usual. 

The plague situation remained favor- 
able in the further Indies, where only a 
few cases were reported from French 
Indo-China. Although the usual seasonal 
increase occurred in Java, the number 
of deaths from plague reported in Octo- 
ber was much lower than for several 
years past. 

Cholera Conditions. 

The telegraphic returns from Singa- 
pore show that the principal Japanese 
and Chinese ports were free from chol- 
era in November and the beginning of 
December. Haiphong and Turane, in 
French Indo-China, were seriously in- 
fected, but only sporadic cases occurred 
at Saigon and Bangkok. 

There were sporadic cases also at Sin- 
gapore. The disease began to spread 
at Calcutta during the first two weeks 


i of December. 


the exports of nearly all kinds of canned | 


foods to separate countries of destina- 
tion, both by volume and value. Lists of 
these statements can be obtained on ap- 


or through the office of the secretary of 
the National Canners’ Association. 

At the present time detailed statistics 
of the export of canned 
available. Estimates, based on 
months, have been made, will 
given publicity. Canned yegetables are 
the only class which show a marked gain, 
which amounts to 50 per cent over 1925. 
All other classes, such as milk, fruits, 
(meat and fish, show decreases. 
in milk exports largely accounted 
for by the establishment American- 
owned countries, 
which, by tariff changes. have effectively 
stopped importations. Fish exports are 
lower, due to a reduction in salmon ex- 
ports, caused by tariff 
interdominion trading 

The poore) 
exports, as compared to 
most entirely the 
the United Kingdom 
from the prolonged 
past summer. With 
normal « 
up tor the losses which have occurred. 


and be 


Losses 
are 
of 


fsctories in everal 


canned 


1925 


showing ol 
is due al- 
demoralization of 
markets resulting 
strike of 


re n to more 


to 


coal 
the 


onditions, it is possible to make 


| Dakar 


thsi latter railway between the two first- | 


| August 
| reaches 
' March. 
preferences and | 
| merely 
fruit | 


the | 


' 
‘ 


5 { report, 
foods are not | 


10 | 


The cholera situation in India 
proved on the whole in October, 
especially so in Bihar and Orissa. 
incidence was lower 
sponding period -last year in all prov- 
inces except Burma and the Central 
Provinces; only in the latter province 
was there any increase in October of 
the number of reported cases compared 
with the previous month. 

While only sporadic cholera cases oc- 
curred in November: in the southern 
provinces of French Indo-China, there 
Was a distinct revival of the disease in 
the north; 992 cases were reported in 
November in Tonkin, against 460 
in October and 200 in September, and 
272 cases in Annam, as compared with 

in October. 

Three cholera cases were reported at 
Hiogo in Japan during the week ended 
November 20. 


im- 
and 
The 
than at the corre- 


as 


4 
oF 


Yellow Fever Extends. 
Yellow-fever cases continued to occur 


plication to the bureau at Washington, | #™70n8 Europeans in Senegal during the 


whole of November and the beginning of 
December. New extensions of the 
fected area, since the issue of our last 
were Rufisque, near Dakar. 
Guinguineo, which is the junction of the 
Kaolak railway with the main line from 
to the Niger, and Diourbel, 


in- 


on 


mentioned points. 

Twenty cases of typhus were notified 
in the week ending October 30 in Poland, 
slightly more than in the corresponding 
period of 1925. 

In Europe and Northern Asia, the 
endemic is always at its low ebb in July- 
and in winter; it 
its maximum incidence towards 
The slow rise of the reported 
number of cases actually taking place is 
the beginning of. this 
increase. 

In the Union of South Africa, both 
the number of cases and the severity of 
the infection declined in September, 48 
cases with only 2 deaths being notified 
against 100 with 19 deaths 
August. 

The incidence remains low in Tunisia: 


Increases 


seasonal 


cases in 


| Sudan, has so far been reported. 
| deaths from this disease reported up to 


unusually high 
' were reported 


| 458, 337 and 291. 


| England has 


' Algeria since 1923, 


| number of cases 


Four cases with no death in November 
as in October. 

In Algeria a néw outbreak with 19 
cases has occurred in the last decade of 
November in the Department of Oran. 
The total number of cases for Algeria 
was: In November, 29 with 2 deaths, as 
against 7 in October and 11 in 
September. 


cases 


Relapsing Fever Epidemic. 

No further eastward extension of the 
relapsing fever epidemic in Darfur, the 
westernmost provinee of Anglo-Egyptian 
The 


November 9 numbered 3,721. Relapsing 
fever is prevalent also in Wadai and cer- 
tain districts near Lake Chad. 

The incidence of smallpox remains 
in England, 355 cases 
during the week ended 
November 20, the corresponding numbers 
for the preceding four wekes being: 691, 
It seems probable that 
the epidemic will reach, in December, the 


| same high level as in January last year. 


in this connection, 
of cases reported in 
been rising continuously 


be recalled, 
number 


It will 
that the 


since 1921. 

In France, 99 cases were reported in 
October as against 66 in September and 
7 in August. The September outbreak 
in Paris and its suburbs has subisided, 
only 4 cases being reported in the 10-day 
period ending on November 30 in Paris 
and one in its suburbs. No death 
curred in this period. 

In Algeria, there was a marked in- 
crease of the number of smallpox cases 
reported in November; 290 cases as 
against 180 in October and 149 in Sep- 
tember. During the second decade of 
November alone there were thus 158 
cases, 

The disease has continuously spread in 
the number of re- 
ported cases being: 1923, 141; 1924, 483; 


oc- 


| 1925, 1,747, and 1926, 2,239 (11 months). 


It is very likely that this increase is at 
least in part responsible for the parallel 
trend in France. 

In Tunisia, on the other hand, 
endemic has declined markedly. 
cases were notified in November. 

In the United States, after the low 
morbidity enjoyed in late summer, the 
again increased as it 
does every winter and reached 233, 340 
and 358 respectively, in the first three 
weeks of November. 

Cerebro-spinal Meningitis. 

In the latter part of October and the 
beginning of November, there has been a 
decrease in the number of cases recorded 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The epidemic outbreaks in Equatorial 
Africa seem to be on the wane. They 
may flare up again later, the maximum 
endemicity being usually found in Febru- 
ary and March and the lowest in July 
and August. 

No case was recorded in Uganda and 
only two deaths were notified in Nigeria 
during the four-week period ending 
September 11, as against a maximum of 
385 in February. 

There are indications that the high 
prevalence of poliomyelitis in England is 
now abating; 190 cases were reported 
during the four weeks ended November 
20, as against 241 and 210, respec- 
tively, during two preceding four-weekly 
periods and 39 during the corresponding 
four weeks of 1925. 

In the Netherlands, only two cases 
were recorded in the fortnight ending 
November 20, as against 14,13 and 6 in 
the previous four-weekly periods. The 
small outbreak occurring in this country 
is therefore on its decline. 

In Germany. the incidence remains 
high, though the epidemic wave which 
reached its peak at the end of August 
is definitely on the wane; 183 cases with 
24 deaths are recorded for the three 
weeks ending October 30th. 

No new case Was reported in Australia 
and New Zealand for the fortnightly pe- 
riods ending October 2nd and 23rd, re- 
spectively. Thus, 
prevailing in the ear! 
gradually disappearing. 

In the United States of America, the 
normal seasonal decline has taken place; 
279 cases were reported during the four 
week ending November 6th, as against 
414 and 492 cases during the two previ- 
ous four-weekly periods. Poliomyelitis 
iss much less prevalent in the United 
States than in 1925. 


the 
Seven 


part of 1925 is 


Influenza in England. 

A small outbreak of influenza occurred 
in England during the first half of No- 
vember but subsided quickly. The gen- 
eral death rate and the preumonia notifi- 
cations rose at the time and decreased 
again during the second half of the 
month, but increased anew at the begin- 
ning of December. 

Deaths from influenza and from all 
causes in 105 English towns and pneu- 
monia cases reported in England and 
Wales from October 3 to December 11, 
1926: 


Deaths from 


9 


weeks ending: 


All causes 
-. Pneumonia 


5i cases 


’ 
> 


7,708 
8,835 
9,482 
8,721 


October 16 .... 
October 30 ....— 
November 13 .. 
November 27 
December 11 9,417 

In German the general death 
rate increased only slightly in November, 
while the number of deaths from infiu- 
enza was 42 during the week ended No- 
vember 20, as compared with 16 during 
the week ended October 23. 

Outbreaks of influenza, generally of a 
mild type, were reported from various 
Swiss towns in December; 500 cases were 
reported at Berne during the week end- 
ing December 11. 

The diphtheria 
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the high endemicity | 


Relations 


With China 


| 6 ° 
| Amerieans Leaving 
| Interior of China 


| On Consuls’ Advice 


Williams Reports 


Nationals Are Being Con- | 


| Admiral - 


centrated for Rapid 
Departures. 


(Contineed from Page One.) 
ices at Nanking and Hankow were in 
receipt of the same instructions. 

American citizens in Changsha and | 
Chungking are as | 
transportation facilities will permit. All 
American residents outside of Hanking | 
and Hankow. are proceeding to points of 

| concentration from which they will ar- 
range to leave by the first available trans- 
portation. The report states that Foo- 
chow will soon be cleared of all Amer- 


leaving as rapidly 


| 


ican residents. 

Americans at the Chinese cities of 
Amoy, Swatow and Canton are already 
concentrated at centers from which they | 
can quickly and readily be evacuated. 

The American: consul at Amoy has re- 
ported that the situation there is quiet. 
He also made a report with regard to | 


}of nearly 


’ 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1927. 


|census for July 1, 1927, compared with 
| 10,385,227 on January 
| crease of 1,037,773 inhabitants. 


1, 1920, an in- 
Pennsylvania ranks second in popula- 
tion in the estimated summary with a 
total population of 9,730,000, an increase 
1,000,000 in the seven-year 
period. Illinois is third with a popula- 
tion of 7,296,000. Ohio is fourth with a 
total of 6,710,000. 
Wyoming ranks near the bottom of the 
list with a total population of 241,000, 
Nevada is credited with a _ population 
of 77,407. The population of Florida 


United States 


Alabama 
Arizona. 


| Arkansas 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticu 
Delaware 
District of 
Florida .. 
Georgia . 
eS rr re 
i arr cree 


Columbia ..... 





conditions in the interior as quiet, but | 
expressed the fear of serious trouble | 
if any bloodshed All British | 
and American citizens who are arriving | 
at Amoy have been advised to come with- 
in the zone of protection of the landing 
forces. All districts have issued notices 
for the protection of American lives and 
properties of the missionaries. The com- 
manding officer of the U.S. S. Momnocacy 
(gunboat) has reported that the evacu- 
ation of foreigen residents of the Chinese 


occurs, 


province of Szechwan is proceeding as | 


follows: | 

Fifty-one Americans and 24 British 
have already left; 40 Americans and 170 
British are expected to arrive at Chung- 
king within the next 10 days and 104 
Americans and 165 British citizems have 
not been heard from. 

The figures of those reported missing 
and those whose arrival at Chungking 
is expected shortly are only appropxi- | 
mate. When the refugees arrive at 

| Chungking they will be sent down the 
| Yangtze River by the first awailable 
transportation. The Monocacy reports 
that the local cond‘tions remain un- 
changed. 
markedly in the United States, the num- 
ber of cases reaching 9,536 during the 
four weeks ended November 6, as com- | 
pared with 5,770 and 3,274 during the 
two previous four-weekly periods. Since 
1921 there has been a gradual decline of 
diphtheria morbidity in that country, the 
number of cases falling from 204,235 in 
1921 to 91,726 in 1925. 

This gradual decline has frequently 
been ascribed to the development of anti- 
diphtheria measures and especially of | 
toxin-antitoxin vaccination. The increase | 
which is apparent now must not be con- 
sidered as a failure of this preventive 
treatment, the number of children who | 
have received it being still too small to 
Kave any decisive influence on the mor- | 
bidity rates of the country taken as a 
whole. 

This year’s increase is quite within the 
range of yearly fluctuations, as epidemic 
outbreaks occur normally when the per- 
centage of the nonimmune population be- 

| comes large Enough in any given com- 
| munity. 
The morbidity rate for October- N ovem- 
ber was normal in England and Seotland. 
It reached an unusually low level in| 
Switzerland, i.e., 120 cases in the four | 
weeks ending November 6. Diphtheria | 
| has decreased continuously since 1922 
| in the latter country. | 

There has been, on the other hand, 
an inerease in the number of diphtheria | 
cases in Poland, Hungary and France. | 
In France, there were 973 cases in Oc- | 
tober, as compared with 673 in the pre- 
vious month. In Hungary, cases 
were reported in September, as against 
274 in August. the corresponding fig- 
ures for 1925 being 224 and 203 re- 
spectively. The number of reported | 
cases has increased ever since the mid- | 
dle, of 1923. | 

The epidemic 
prevailed in (csermany, Poland 

tonia in the latter part of the summer 
has continued its upward trend with a 
remarkable parallelism in the various 
countries concerned. The number of 
cases reached 1,708 in Germany in the 
week ending November 13, as against 
1,680 in the previous week and 960 in | 
the corresponding week of the pre- | 

| 

| 





ome. 
3872 





of scarlet fever which | 
and Es- | 
| 
| 


vious year. 
In Poland, the number of scarlet 
fever patients totaled 3,596 for the first | 
three weeks of November, the figure | 
for October being 5,152. In Estonia, | 
the number of cases reached 462 in Oc- | 
tober, as against 246 in September and | 
110 in August. The number of cases | 
reported in October of the three pre- | 
| ceding years was 36, 23 and 101 cases | 
respectively. 
In the 


Netherlands, the endemic 
reached its highest level with 1,005 | 
cases for the fortnightly period ending 
November 20, against 1,857 cases in the | 
four preceding weeks. Thus, the 1926 
| prevalence will exceed markedly the 
records of 1925 in spite of the gradual | 
increase which has been apparent since 
| 1922. The total number of cases was 
| 3,340 in that year, 3,580 in 1923, 6,521 
' in 1924 and 11,8384 in 1925. 

There was a sharp flare-up of the in- 
| fection in the Irish Free State with a 
total of 26:3 cases in the four-weeks 
period ending November 13, as against 
; 141 in the previous period and 138 in 
) the corresponding period of 1925. 
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Provisional estimate, data regarding births, 
gration from 1926 to 1927 not being available. 


crease 1910 to 1920. 


President Accepts 
Envoy's Resignation 


Secretary of State Amnounces 
Retirement of Ambassador 
to Argentina. 


President Coolidge has accepted the 
resignation of Peter Augustus Jay, Am- 
bassador to Argentina, according to an 


| oral statement made on January 31 by 


Secretary of State Kellogg. 
Ambassador Jay resigned following the 
death of his daughter, Emily K. Jay, in 
Buenos Aires on December 20, but ac- 
ceptance of his resignation was post- 
poned uratil he reached this country. 
Mr. Jay entered the diplomatic service 


| in 1902 as third secretary of the embassy 


in Paris, and served at Constantinople, 
Tokyo, Cairo and Rome, 
pointed minister to Salvador 
1921 he 
mania and 
gentina. 


and was ap- 
in 1920. In 
iser to Ru- 


o Ar- 


was appointed ma 
in 1925 Ambassac: ° 


Consul in China Reports 
Reaction to Statement 


Secretary of State Kellogg has re- 
ceived word from the American Consul in 
Shanghai that the American Chamber of 
Commerce in that city has passed a reso- 
lution expressing its endorsement of his 
statement on China and its ‘‘appreciation 
of assurances for protection of Ameri- 
can life and property.” 


Addresses Are Changed 
For 12 Consular Officers 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced changes in the addresses of 12 
consular officers. 

The list of changes are as follows: 
Carrigan should be ad- 
dressed as American Consul General in 


Clarence 


| charge at Montevideo, 


D. Bowman should be ad- 


dressed as American Consul General in 


Thomas 


|charge at Belfast, Ireland. 


Wesley Frost should be addressed at 
Marseille, as Consul 
eral in charge. 

Arthur C. Frost should be addressed 
at Tampico, as American Consul Gen- 
charge. 

Charles S&S. should be ad- 
dressed at’ Prague, as American Consul 
General in charge. 

Kly Ee. Palmer should be addressed 


American Gen- 


eral in 


Winans 


“ 


| 
| 


| 
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Public Health 


Popatlation of Nation b y Bureau of Census 


To Reach Total of 118,628,000 by July 


Comparative Figures for the Several States Announced by 
Department of Commerce. 


CContinued fron Page One.) 


is estimated at 1,363,000 as compared 
with 968,570 in 1920. 


The population for the several States, | 


the announcement said, is arrived at by 
distributing the total increase for the 
United States since 1920 on the basis 
of the distribution’ of the increase be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, except that no 
estimates are made for those States 


which showed a decrease of population | 


from 1910 to 1920, or 1920 to 1925, the 
figures given in such cases being the 
population in 1920 or 1925. The esti- 
mates for States follow: 

Census Estimated population 
Jan. 1,1920 July 1,1926 July 1,1927 
105,710,620 117,136,000 *118,628,000 

2,348,174 

334,162 
1,752,204 
3,426,861 

939,629 
1,380,631 

228,003 

437,571 

968,570 
2,895,832 

431,866 
6,485,280 
2,930,390 
2,404,021 
1,769,257 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 

768,014 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,587,125 
1,790,618 
3,404,055 

548,889 
1,296,372 

77,407 

443,083 
3,155,900 

360,250 
10,385,227 
2,559,123 

646,872 
5,759,304 
2,028,283 

783,389 
8,720,017 

604,397 
1,683,724 

636,547 
2,337,885 
4,663,228 

4494396 

352,428 
2,309,187 
1,356,621 
1,463,701 


2,526,000 
445,000 
1,903,000 
4,316,000 
1,059,000 
1,606,000 
240,000 
528,000 540,000 
1,317,000 1,363,000 
3,139,000 3,171,000 
522,000 534,000 
7,203,000 7,296,000 
3,124,000 3,150,000 
2,428,000 2,425,000 
1,821,000 1,828,000 
2,524,000 2,538,000 
1,919,000 1,934,000 
790,000 793,000 
1,580,000 1,597,000 
4,197,000 4,242,000 
4,396,000 4,490,000 
2,651,000 2,686,000 
+1,790,618 +1,790,618 
3,498,000 3,510,000 
695,000 714,000 
1,385,000 1,396,000 
$77,407 477,407 
454,000 455,000 
3,680,000 3,749,000 
388,000 392,000 
11,304,000 11,423,000 
2,858,000 2,897,000 
$641,192 $641,192 
6,600,000 6,710,000 
2,243,000 2,884,009 
877,000 1,890,000 
9,614,000 9,730,000 
693,000 704,000 
1,826,000 1,845,000 
689,000 696,000 
2,468,000 2,485,000 
5,313,000 5,397,000 
514,000 522,000 
¥352,428 ¥352,428 
2,519,000 2,546,000 
1,588,000 1,562,000 
1,669,000 1,696,000 
2,632,067 2,885,000 2,918,000 
194,402 236,000 241,000 
deaths, immigration, and emi- 
+ Population, January 1, 1920; de- 


459,000 

* 1,923,000 
4,438,000 
1,074,000 
1,636,000 
243,000 


¢ Population, State Census, 1925. 


at Bucharest, as American Consul Gen- 
eral in charge. 

Arminius T. Haeberle should be ad- 
dressed at Dresden, Germany, as Amer- 
ican Consul General in charge. 

Lewis W. Haskell should be addressed 
at Algiers, as American Consul Gen- 
eral in charge. 

Ezra M. Lawton should be addressed 
at Sydney, N. S. W., as American Con- 
sul General in charge. 

George E. Chamberlain should be ad- 
dressed at Glasgow, as American Consul 
General in charge. 

Clinton E. MacEachran has resigned 
as Consul, and Maurice L. Stafford has 
been assigned to Madrid, Spain, where 
he should be addressed as Consul. 





2,549,000 | 


| tive Blanton 


Medicine 
Whisky 


Federal Corporation 
Proposed for Buying 
And Selling Whisky 


Representative Hull Would 
Provide for Supply Con- 
tracts With From One to 

Six Distilleries. 


Representative William D. Hull(Rep.), 
of Peoria, Ill., urged the creation of a 
million-dollar corporation by the Fed- 
eral Government for the manufacture 
of medicinal spirits, in an address in 
the House January 31. Mr. Hull pro- 
poses that the corporation shall be under 
the direct supervision of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

To carry out this purpose Representa- 
tive Hull also introduced a bill into the 
House on January 3 The provisions 
of his measure were discussed by him 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
at an executive session on the same day. 
Mr. Hull proposes that his bill be sub- 
stituted for that drafted by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has been 
considering for the past few weeks. It 
is proposed by Representative Hull in 
his bill that the corporation shall be 
Government-owned and controlled and 
shall be operated without profit. 


Government .in Business. 

“Of course this, in a measure,” Mr. 
Hull stated, “puts the Government in 
the whisky business. But the Govern- 
ment is in the whisky business now, and 
will be in the whisky business if it con- 
trols the whisky business.” 

This corporation, according to Rep- 
resentative Hull, could “go to the dis- 
tillers of the country and make contracts 
with them to manufacture the amount of 
whisky needed for medicinal purposes 
at a very reasonable price. In the bill 
I have suggested one distillery or more 
can be used for this purpose, but not 
more than six. 

“There is provided in the bill that an 
appropriation shall be made by the Con- 
gress of the United States, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of handling this pe- 
culiar business. It does not put the Gov- 
ernment actually into the business, ex- 
cept as to furnishing the money to carry 
on the business, because the distiller 
will do the manufacturing, and the com- 
pany, although a Government company, 
will do the distributing and the Treasury 
of the United States will furnish the 
capital.” 

Lower Price for Whisky. 

Whisky could be furnished for me- 
dicinal purposes, according to Mr. Hull, 
by the operation of the corporation pro- 
vided in this bill, for the price of 80 
cents per pint. 

“This would put the price of whisky 
so that those with moderate means who 
really need whisky for medicinal pur- 
poses will have the opportunity of buy- 
ing it,” he said. 

Representative Hull, during his ad- 
dress, explained the methods of distilling 
the different grades of spirits. His re- 
cipes were objected to by Representa- 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., 
on the ground that a present law pro- 


| hibits publications to distribute through 


their 
liquors. 

He pointed out that the address of 
Representative Hull would be distribu- 
ted through the Congressional Record. 
His objection was overruled, as not con- 
stituting a proper point of order against 
the contents of the address. 
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Airway 
Markings 


Report of Conference 
Committee on Radio 
Agreed to by House 


Compromise Measure Drawn 
as Result of Passage 
of Different 
Bills. 


The House, on January 29, agreed 
to the conference report on the bill 
(House bill No. 9971), for the regula- 
tion of radio communication The bill, 
as provided in the conference report, 
was a compromise measure drafted by 
the Senate and House conferees follow- 
ing the passage of different bills by the 
two Houses at the last session of Con- 
gress. 

Excerpts from the debate on the con- 
ference report follow: 

Mr. Scott (Rep.), of Alpena, Mich.: 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, during the last session of Con- 
gress the House adopted H. R. 9971. 
The Senate amended the House bill by 
striking out everything after the en- 
acting clause and inserted in lieu there- 
of a new bill, in large measure similar 
to the House bill, but in some respects 
substantially different. The House dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendments and 
granted the conference asked. 

Mr. Bloom (Dem.),..of New York 
City: Did the gentleman or did he not 
have in his original bill the right to 
transmit energy? 

Mr. Scott: Oh, the proposed legis- 
lation covers the transmission of energy, 
although up to the present moment 
such transmission has _ not 
practical. 

Mr. Bloom: But it is possible. 

Mr. Scott: The 
such a possibility. 

Mr. Bloom. The gentleman will ad- 
mit that it is possible to transmit power 
for heat and light? 

Mr. Scott: No; 
utilization. 

Mr. McKeown (Dem.), of Ada, Okla. : 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen the 
House, this conference report writes’a 
new bill. It may be necessary to write 
a new bill, but the justification for 


writing a new bill ought to be such as 
would appeal very strongly to the 
House for ‘its confirmation. 


become 


legislation covers 


not for practical 


of 


Protection of States. 

I introduced in the committee a pro- 
vision to protect the several States in 
the matter of broadcasting stations, 
and I want you gentlemen to give at- 
tention to this matter, because it is 
going to prove very important some of 
these days. I introduced an amend- 
ment to protect each State of the Union 
in the right to have at least one broad- 
casting station in that State. This 
provision was agreed to in the commit- 
tee; it was reported to the House; it 
passed the House; it was put in the 
Senate bill and was passed by the Sen- 
ate; but in this conference report it 
is left out. 

Now, what justification have they to 
leave out of this report a provision that 
was passed by the House, a provision 
thet went through the Senate; what 
justification have they to come in now 
anid teave that out of this bill? 

Mr. Scott: I am sure the gentleman 
will admit that a provision was left in 
the bill which met the approval of both 
the introducer of the bill in the Senate 
and the introducer of the bill in 
House, and of the conferees, that accom- 
plished the very same purpose’ the 
gentleman has in mind. In fact, it acecom- 
plishes it better by allowing the commis- 
sion to make an 
rathr than by affirmatively requiring 
them in the law to make a distribution 
whica probably the committee them- 
selves would not want to make. 


Need Declared Urgent. 

Mr. Lehlbach (Rep.), of Newark, N.J.: 
Mr. Speaker, it is with considerable mis- 
giving and reluctance that I support this 
conference report. As a general princi- 
ple, [ am opposed to independent com- 
missions in our Government and did not 
lovk with favor upon the creation of one 
for the regulation and control of radio. 

Mr. Lazaro (Dem.), of Washington, 
La.: Mr. Spéaker, you will remember 
that during the last session of Congress 
the House passed the White radio bill 
and the Senate passed the Dill bill. 
Congress was about to adjourn when the 
Dill bill was passed, so the conferees did 


end of the session. 
ent session opened the conferees began 
to hold conferences and finally. agreed 
upon the bill that is now before us for 
consideration. 

For one year after the bill becomes a 
law a Federal commission of five mem- 
bers, one for each zone, will have com- 
plete control over radio. After that time 
it willshave final authority in 
treversies arising: 
the Secretary of Commerce, who 
have initial control after one year. 

The commission will have authority to 
tlassify radio stations; prescribe the na- 
ture of the service to be rendered 
each; assign wave lengths to the various 
classes of, and to, individual stations; 
determine the location of classes of sta- 
tions or individuax stations; regulate the 
kind of apparatus to be used with res- 
spect to its external effects; make regula- 
tions to prevent interferences between 
stations; establish areas or zones to be 
served by any stations; make special 
regulations applicable to radio stations 
engaged in broadcasting, and have au- 
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the | 


equitable distribution ! 


The | 


| 
all con- 
za oa | 
Trom the decisions of | 
will | 


by | 


| 
| 
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Radio 


News-Summary 


(CONTINUED From Pace ONE.) 


Louis; Northern Pacific; Chicago & 
North Western; and New York Central 
railways. 
\ Page 9, Col. 
Monthly statistics of earnings id 
expenses of Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
Pere Marquette, Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey rail- 
roads. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Monthly statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Wheeling & Lake Erie; 
Illinois Central; Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas; New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; and Missouri Pacific railways. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Monthly statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Wabash; Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois; Atlantic Coast Line; and 
Pennsylvania railways. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Increased earnings by British rail- 
roads are anticipated by industry for 
1927 following marked depression ex- 
isting in 1926. 
Page 6, Cal. 7 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad elects conference method 


its protest on, valuation. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Treasury Department receives certi- 
fication that $17,630,947.87 is due Erie! 
Railroad and subsidiaries under Federal 
Compensation Guarantee Act. 
Page 6, Col. z 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 
authorized to issue $1,250,000 b ond in 
connection with purchase of land. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Argentine appropriates $8,300,000 to 
complete several unfinished lines of 
State Railways. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Pennsylvania Railroad denied author- 
ity to abandon part of branch lines in 
Michigan. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Continuation of I. C. C. report claim- 
ing jurisdiction in intercoastal trade. 
Page 6, Col. 3’ 


Reclamation 


in- | 
stead of hearing to settle details of _ 


| Shoals 


of Today's Issue 


| expect favorable year as result of end 
of coal strike. 
Page 9, Col. A 
1! Continuation of I. C. C. report claim- 
| ing jurisdiction in intercoastal trade. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Board proposed to operate Army and 
Navy transports. 
| Col. 


Page 1, 6 


Supreme Court 
Supreme Court of the United States 
is in recess to February 21. 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals rules salary is 
taxable in year in which actually re- 
ceived despite fact that company pay- 
ing it kept books on accrual basis. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Income Tax Unit memorandum hold- 
ing dividends taxable as paid to work- 
| ers. . 
Page 8, Col. 6 

Senate bill proposes review by Board 
of Tax Appeals of all tax refunds. over 
$10,000. 

Page 7, Col. 3 
Deduction refused on purported land 
sale. 
Page 8, Col. 2 

Daily interpretation of features of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Action on tax reduction in Senate 
is postponed until February 1. 

Page 7, 


| 


Col. 3 
» Textiles 


December report on 
tion in United States. 


wool consump- 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Veterans 
House bill proposes Government 
burial of deceased veterans who die 
without funds. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
7 ad 
Water Power 


Representative Madden urges favor- 
able report on bill to lease Muscle 
to American Cyanamid Com- 


| pany. 


Apples grown on 24,000 acres of 11) 
Federal irrigation projects in 1926 have 
value of $2,570,600. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Representative Swing speaks in fa- 
vor of bill for Boulder Dam project. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Science } 


Scientists studying new varieties of | 


plants for culture in America. 


Page 3, 


Shipping 


Shipping 


4 : ™ tet ae 
interests in Great Britain 


Radio BeaconFound 
As Aid to lua, | 


Favorable Report Made on 
Service Maintained at. 


Lansing, Mich. 

A very favorable report on the radio 
beacon has been Parker 
Van Zandt, Operations Manager of the 


Stout Air Services, Inc. the first, com- 
pany in this country to try out the’ radio 
beacon, says an announcement issued on 


received from 


' January 31 by the Department of Com- | 


“merce. 


! in cooperation 





! and will reach 


! aeronautics. 


| plane in case 


| from Cleveland were received during the 
; Course of a 


The full text follows: 

The experiments have been carr ied on | 
with the Department of | 
Commerce, Ford Motor Company, the 
Army Afr Corps, and several commercial 
radio companies from which receiving 
sets were borrowed. 

Splendid reception has been had over 
the entire route, which is 142 miles long. 
Pilots have flown quite easily by means 
of the beacon. WKAR, a broadcasting | 
station at Lansing, Mich., has been used 
as the transmitting station for weather 
reports and special services. When the 
plane passes over Lansing, which is mid- 


| way between Detroit and Grand Rapids, | 


a message is broadcast which is received | 
at both terminals of the line, “and is | 
delivered through loud speakers at the 
waiting rooms. This message states 
that the plane has just passed Lansing 
its terminal at a certain | 
time. Communication with the plane is | 
had by means of this station, and this | 
method of communication has interested 
numerous listeners in the subject of | 
WKAR has instructions to warn the 
it is heading into bad 
weather, so that it may turn back and 
land safely. This is an instance of the | 
value of radio stations in dispatching | 
planes. Probably such’ service will be 


} common in the near future. 
not have time to. get together before the | 
Soon after the pres- | 
; from broadcast 


One of the sets used for receiving in | 
the plane was capable of being varied | 
wave length to beacon 
Signals, weather reports | 
and ordinary programs | 


wave length. 
from WKAR, 


single flight. Undoubtedly | 
the reception of programs is an_ indica- 
tion of what will be available’ for the | 
air passengers in future air transports. | 
rr a ee — | 
thority to hold hearings and compel the | 
production of books and documents. 

Mr. Scott: -Mr. nen I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. | 

The Speaker: The question is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. | 

On motion of’ Mr. Scott, a motion to 
reconsider the vote whereby the confer- 
ence report was agreed to was 
the table. 

The full text of the debate 
conference report may be 
the of Jansary 29 of the Con- 
vressional Record, pages 2526 to 
2605 “ 


laid on | 


on the 
found in 


iss “ue 


| of the Army 


: satisfactory 
| of upkeep, 


| of tubes are obtained. 


| watt tubes. 


| that he would ask for 
| either 


| 9971) 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Representative Swing speaks in fa- 
vor of bill for Boulder Dam project. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


|Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale trade in 1926 had about 
jsame volume as in 1925, says Federal 
;Reserve Board. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


; Wool 


December report on wool consump- 
tion in United States. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


ps Adopts — 
New Transmitters 


Short Wave Apparatus Is De- 
clared More Satisfactory 
and Economical. 


Ten short-wave radio transmitters 
have been installed by the Signal Corps 
in various sections of the 
Radio Net,” because’ of their 

work and the small cost 
the Department of War has 
just announced. 


The full text 


“Army 


of the statement fol- 


| lows: 


The Signal has 
stalled 10 transmitters in 
various stations of the Army Radio Net. 


Corps recently in- 


short-wave 


These sets have worked so satisfactorily, 
and the cost of construction and opera- 
so small that six more 
sets are being manufactured. During 
the severe ‘‘static’’ months this 
mer at least 75 per cent of business 
both day night from Washington 
was transmitted on these sets. 


tion has been 


sum- 


and 


Crystal Controlled. 
The sets are crystal controlled and 


designed to.operate in two frequency 


' bands of approximately 4,000 to 4,500 


and 8,000 to 9,100 kilocycles. 

All power for the set is 
from a 110 volt, 60 cycle A. C. supply. 
By means of transformers, filament, 
plate and grid voltages for three sizes 
Once adjusted, 
the set is put in operation or shut down 


| by means of a single pole relay, oper- 
| ated by the main power supply. 
| providing a control circuit with proper 


By 


insulation and conductivity for a 110 
volt, 60 cycle current, the set can be 
operated by remote control from a 
switch. 

Dimensions Given. 

The complete set, except for 
start and stop relay, is contained 
single ,unit. Overall dimensions 
inches are: height, 64'!2; width, 


the 
ina 
in 
2514, 


| and depth, 26. 


The set contains three sizes of tubes, 
two 714 watt, two 50 watt and two 250 
The frequency is controlled 
by a quartz crystal. 

The antenna current varies 
to 412 amperes, depending on length 
and characteristics of the antenna. 


Compromise Radio Bill 


Is Reported to Senate 


Senator Dill (Dem.), Washington, sub- 
mitted the favorable report of the radio 
uary 31, announcing at the same time 
its consideration 
February lor February 2. 
compromise bill (House Bill 
to provide for @dio control, was 

without vote by the 

January report was 


The No. 


passed 
House 


ecord 


The 


a rv 
29 


} 


from 2; 





| 


| against Germany. 


‘ osti , Senator Borah (Rep.), | 77. ¥ : : ; 
| to a question by Senator Borah (Rep.) | United States in their entirety, 


Radio 


Control 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


January 391, 1927. 


“ Senate. 
to 1 p. m.—Debate on a 
Laeae French spoliation claims. 
1 to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
French claims. 


12 


bill 


on 


a 


to | 





2 to 3 p. m.—Debated the proposal to | 


apply New York health regulation 


milk imports. 


to 


3 to 4 p. m.—Continued debate on milk | 


bill. 


4 to 5 p. m.—Debate continued in con- 
nection with effort of Senator Pepper of | 


Pennsylvania to take up McFadden bank- 
ing bill. 
5.30 p. m.—Senate recessed. 


House. 

12 to 1 p. m.—Representatve 
(Rep.), of Conecticut majority leader, 
announced that farm relief legislation 
probably will be considered by the House 
beginning February 8. 

Consideration begun of bill making ap- 
propriations for District of Columpia for 
fiscal year 1928. 

1 to 2 p. m.—Representative \Hull 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill.. discussed “bill 
introduced by him for manufacture of 
médicinal whiskey. 

2 to 3 p. m.—Representative 
(Dem.), of California, discussed 
visions of bill providing for 
of Boulder Dam on Colorado River and 
urged its favorable consideration by 
members of the House. 

Representative Whittington (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, and Lankford (Dem.), of 
Georgia, discussed farm relief legisla- 
tion. 

3 to 4 p. m—Repr 
stein (Dem.), of New 
farm relief legislation. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), 
Texas, and Lawrey (Dem.), of 
sippi, discussed prohibition and proposed 
legislation fcr manufacture of medicinal 
spirits. 

4:30 p. m.—House adjourned. 

For action taken 
tees of both Houses «i 
news of Congress sec 
tions in the News 
Pages 1 and 8. 


Tilson 


pro- 
construction 


esentative 


York, 


commit- 
d for detailed 
the classifica- 
Summary 


by the 


on 


Alien Property Bill 


Soon to Be Reported 


Senate Committee on Finance 
Near Agreement on All 
Amendments. 


(Continued from Page One.) 
discharge approximately 60 per cent of 
the German claims as well. 

The remaining 20 per cent of the 
American claims and the 40 per cent of 


German claims together with the amounts | 
A - | collected by 
in claims | 


due the Federal Government 


from the annual rep- 
erations payments allotted to the United 
the Paris by 


States under agreement, 


hic awes Plan payments were | : . : 
which the Dawe oor (eee sor | beans in the local botanical garden. When 
| the Dorsetts visited the place in the fall 
Smoot’s statement regarding | after 

ill was corroborated on the floor of | “oS! Tney © 
the bill was corroborated on the (Rep) | willing foresight on the part of the Rus- 


| sian scientist enabled these explorers to 


arranged. 
Bill to be Reported. 
Senator 


the Senate by Senator Curtis 
Kansas, majority floor leader, in answer 
Idaho, during the call of the calendar 
in’ the morning hour. 

Senator Borah asked if there were any 
truth in a rumor which, he said, has been 


going around to the effect that the bill 


would not be reported until about a week 
before adjournment of Congress. Serator 
Curtis declared the rumor was unfounded, 
and that the bill would be reported within | 
the next two or three days. 


| Radio io Beacon Placed 


i Bureau of Standards S$ 


obtained j 





| conference committee to the Senate Jan- ! 


| 


' 
January 


| the Ford Airport at Dearborn, Mich. 


| of 


At College Park, Md. 


Suys Tests 
Show Plant is Working 
Properly. 


The model aie beacon installation 
being made by the Bureau of Standards 
at College Park, Md., 
according to an announcement , issued 
31 by the Departmer.t of Com- 
merce. The full text follows: 

Tests made on the ground showed the 
beacon to be functioning properly. A 
trip was made to inspect the beacon of 
In 
connection with the testing of receiving 


sets for the purpose of obtaining data | 


for the design of a suitable receiving set 
for aircraft use, several types of receiv- 
ing sets have been obtained. To facili- 
tate the work on these receiving sets and 
aircraft radio telephone in general, ar- 
rangements were 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
for the use of station WCAP as the 
ground transmitting station. This sta- 
tion is eight miles from the College Park 
aviation field, and a telephone extension 
line is being provided so that the oper- 
ator may talk to the pilot directly from 
the aviation field. 


agreed to by seven of the eight members 
the conference committee of the 
House and Senate. 

The bill they decided upon in lieu of 
the so-called Dill and White bills, passed 
by the Senate and House, respectively, at 
the last session, sets up a Federal Radio 
Commission of five men, which shall 
regulate and control radio for one year. 
After that the Department of Commerce 
will exert control, thescommission becom- 
ing 2 board to which appeals from re- 
vocations of licenses may be taken by 
to which disputed matters may be rx 


ferred by the Secretary of Commerce. 


is about complete, | 


made with the Ameri- | 


| by 
| of 


Swing | 


; Will not be available 


Jacob- | 
discussed | 


of | 
Missis- | 
| for plants that may be useful in Amer- 


; insect pests and diseases, 
| ing grown 
| an additional safeguard against the in- 


' our 
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| sands 


; the High School in Harbin, 


Science 


Scientists Studying 
Tropical Plants for 
Culture in Americ: 


Department of Agriculture Is 
Promoting Experiments 
With New Varieties 
of Plants. 


Introduction of varieties of food 
and ornamental piants into, the United 
States may follow the experimentation 
American scientists of the suitability 
thousands of seeds, plants, 
bulbs, tubers, and cuttings 
brought from China and the tropical 
islands of Sumatra, Java, and Ceylon, 
by P. H. Dorsett, an agricultural ex- 
plorer of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, according to a statement just 
sued. 

A hardy apricot tree, possibly suitable 
for growing in the northwest portion of 
the United States, and a wild grape na 
tive of mountain country 
adaptable to breeding a hardy table 
grape the northern section of the 
United States where grapes are not now 
being grown, are among the fruits 
ported by Department of 
ture. 

Experimentation on 
take a period of years, and the plants 
" for commercial use 
for a decade, the department announces. 
The report of the plant exploration 
in full text follows: 

P. H. Dorsett, Agricultural 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, recently returned to the 
United States after two and a half years 
of searching in China and the 
islands of Sumatra, Java 


new 


scions, 


recently 


is- 


, also possibly 


for 


im- 
the Agricul- 


the plants will 


Explorer 


ss 
and Ceylon 
ican agriculture. With the assistance of 
his son, J. H. Dorsett, he made thou- 
of selections of seeds, plants, 
scions, bulbs, tubers and cuttings. 
Inspection For Pests. 
This plant material, 


after passing in- 
spection 


to determine its freedom from 
and after be- 


for detention 


a time in as 
troduction of pests, will be sent to scien- 
tific workers of the department, State 
experiment stations and other testing 
gardens to determine its adaptability to 
conditions soil and climate, its 
possible use for breeding work and other 
qualities. 
able time, often requiring 10 years or 
more, before the worth of. a particular 
introduction has been sufficiently estab- 
lished to warrant giving it to the public. 

Because of the importance of wheat 
and barely in this country. and the in- 
creasing importance of “soybeans and 
mungbeans, special attention was given 
to securing new varieties of these crops. 
What is considered as perhaps the best 
collection of soybean’ varieties ever 
brought to the United States is the one 
the Dorsetts in Manchuria 
with the help of B. W. Skvortzow, a 
Russian botanist teaching agriculture in 
Manchuria. 
Upon learning the mission of the Amer- 
icans, he planted 100 varieties of soy- 


of 


harvest 
what they 


they 
wanted, 


were told to take 
plant and all. This 


send the 100 varieties of soybeans to the 
thus sav- 
ing investigators in this country a year’s 


| time in securing materal for study. 


It is estimated that 70 per cent of the 
soybeans grown in China are produced 
in Manchuria, and that upward of 9,- 
000,000 acres in that region are devoted 
to this crop. Something like 4,000,000 
acres of soybeans were grown in the 
| United States last vear as a result of 
previous introductions. It is hoped that 


| among the new varieties will be found 


| 





; tion 
and one that was made at a very slight | 

so far as the | 

actual cost of the plant material is con- 


| already come in, 
i ally 


some that are suitable for culture in re- 
gions farther north in this country and 
in other sections where the crop is not 
now grown. 

Munbeans Is Staple Crop. 
Mungbeans are another staple crop in 
China 
which is of coming economic im- 


Manchuria and many parts of 


proper 
- 


In their 
are used as mungbean sprouts, 


native country they 
and are 
an important source of their best bean 
vermicelli. There a place for the 
mungbean in this country and we ought 
to be growing more of the crop, he said. 

Sixty per cent of the barley grown in 
the United States the result of 
introduction from Manchuria. 
rieties of barley were 
collection because of their possibilities. 

Mr. Dorsett will ultimately receive 
more than 500 seed packets of wheat, 
barley, soybeans, and other grains, from 
the far corners of northern Manchuria, 
where agricultural explorers have been 
unable to penetrate. No railroads enter 
that region, and mail, carried by foot 
runners, 
way. Through the cooperation of 
postal commissioner of Manchuria, Mr. 
D. MecLorn, samples of these major 
crops are being secured from each of 
the areas served by 500 rural postal 
stations. Many packets of seeds have 
and others are continu- 
being received. When the collec- 
tion is finally accumulated it will be a 
valuable source of new plant material 
for direct production and also for selec- 
and lant-breeding experiments; 


is 


is 


included in the 


the 


cost to the United States, 


cerned. 
Railroad Aids Expedition. 


The expedition was further aided by ! 


the Chinese Eastern Railroad, through 
the hearty cooperation of Mr. M. K. Gor- 
deyeff, chief of the Land Department, in 
upplving to the United States Depart 
Agriculture explorers. free 


ment of of 


| with secretarial staff 
| correspondence. 


| National 
| called to pay his respects to the Presi- | 


Such testing takes consider- | 


| trip through the tropical jungle of north 


| growers in breeding work. 


| fruit averaged about 


| established 
; | other 
portance in the United States, said Mr. | 


| Dorsett. 


one | 
Many va- | 


may be several months on the | 


The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices 


31, 1927. 


11:30 a. m.—Engaged 
and answering mail 


January 


8:45 a. m. to 


11:30 a. m- Republican 


Texas, 


—R. B. Creager, 
Committeeman from 


dent. 

12 Noon.—Alfred O. Crozier, of Harbor 
Springs, Mich., called to offer his home, | 
“Crozier Park,” at Harbor Springs, near 
Petoskey, on Lake Michigan, to the Pres- 
ident as a summar residence. 

12:30 p. m.—Henry Chilton, Counselor 
of the British Embassy, called to present 
to the President the members’ of the 
3ritish Squash Racquet Team. | 

Remainder of Day—Engaged 
Secretarial Staff and answering 
correspondence. 


with 
mail 


car comatealy equip- 
ped with living quarters. They were 
thus enabled to travel from station to 
station, making stops of a week or more | 
to travel on foot into the interior. 

While the four major cultivated crops 
were sought in particular, the explorers 
the lookout for other plants, 
fruits, nuts, trees, and orna- 
mentals, that might have value in ex- 
tending our crops farther north. On 
their return trip the Dorsetts came by 
way of Peking and brought with them a 
collection of 100 Chinese fruits and nuts 
from the region of Fa Hua Ssu Temple 
in the western hills some 50 miles or 
so to the northeast of Peking. 

Among the newer species of plant life 
collected worth special mention is a cer- 
tain wild apricot found growing on the 
rocky Manchurian mountainsides other- 
wise barren of vegetation, except for a 
few weeds and a little grass. The fruit 
is very small, dry and mostly seed. The 
tree is so hardy, however, that it may 
possibly have use in developing an apri- 
cot for regions farther north than the 
apricot now fruits. Since it grows but 
4 or 5 feet high it has possibilities as 
a dwarfing stock for orchardists in the 
growing of other commercial fruit crops 
in the Northwest. They also found a | 
wild grape that grows rank all over the 
mountains where it a heavy yielder 
and is used largely for claret. Its hardi- 
ness makes it of potential value for the 
breeding of a hardy table grape for our 
more northern section where grapes are | 
not now being grown. Years of testing | 
and breeding may be required, however, 
before these introductions are available | 
for the public. 

Wild Grapefruit Located. 

A wild grapefruit, unlike anything 
ever before brought to the United States, 
very bitter and of practically no use as 
it grows at present, was located on the 


expense, a private 


were 
especially 


on 


is 


It may be valuable for citrus 
Propagating | 
material of numerous bamboo varieties 
was collected to reinforce the coming | 
bamboo industry in our southern States. 
The King coconut, the best milk coco- 
nut in Ceylon was also made a part of 
the collection. It grows into a beautiful 
palm and may be useful here for milk 
or as an ornamental. The hull of the 
fruit is of a rich golden yellow color. 
Perhaps the most unique feature of 
the fruit industry noted by the Dorsetts 
was that of winter storage, in the open, 
of the persimmon in North China. There 
they saw the unusual sight of fruit stored 
out of doors in a climate of snows and 
ice and unprotected except for a light 
covering of straw mats which, later in 
the season, is supplemented by an ad- 
dition of a light covering of loose hay, 
straw or litter, cornstalks, ete. | 
4 inches in diame- 


Sumatra. 


| Richmond Hill, 


| Portland, 


Plant 


Research 


Licenses Are Issued 
To Ten Stations for 
Radio Broadcasting 


Department of Commerce 


Also Announces Changes 
in Names, Wavelengths, 
Frequency, Power. 


Ten new broadcasting stations were 

the list just 

issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the list follows: 

New 

Call, WMBL. 


Studios, Lakeland, 


announced in of licenses 


Stations. 

Benford Radio 
wavelength, 410; 
10. 
Radio Corpora- 
440; 
1,000. 
Biblical College, Boone, 
Iowa; wavelength, 300; frequency kcys, 
999.4; power watts, 10. 

KGEX. Central Radio Co., 
Iowa; wavelength, 
1171; power watts, 

KGEZ. 
ation, Kalispell; 


Owner, 
Fla.; 
frequency keys, 731.3 

WFLA. Boca 


tion, 


; power watts, 
Raton 
Fla.; 
frequency keys, 681.4; 
KFGQ. 


Boca Raton, wavelength, 
power watts, 


Boone 


Muscatine, 
256; 
100. 
Flathead Broadeasting Associ- 
Mont.; 
frequency keys, 851.8; 
KGFE. Earl E. 
Okla.; wavelength, 205.4; 
1460; power watts, 25. 
WMBO. Radio 
Auburn, N. Y.; 
quency keys, 1260; power watts, 
WMBM. Seventh 
Church, 
245; 
10. 
WEBE. 


frequency kcys, 


wavelength, 352; 
100. 
Alva, 
frequency keys, 


power watts, 


Hampshire, 


Service Laboratofies, 
238; fre- 
200. 


Adventist 


wavelength, 


Day 
Memphis, Tenn.; 


1224; 


wavelength, 


frequency kcys, power 


watts, 
Roy W. 
Ohio; wavelength, 
1281; power watts, 

WJIPW. J. 
wavelength, 
power watts, 


Waller, 
234; 
10. 
P. Wilson, 
239.9; 

15. 

Changes. 
Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
, name changed from 
A. H. Grobo & et Inc., power changed 
from 100 watts to 500 watts. 

WCSH. Congress Square Hotel Co., 
Me., name changed from Henry 
P. Rines, wavelength changed from 256.3 
meters, 1170 kilocycles to 499.7 meters, 
600 kilocycles. 

KGFB. Albert C. Dunkel, Iowa City, 
Iowa, name changed from George S. Car- 
son, Jr., call letters changed from KFQP. 

KGFA. Birt F. Fisher, Seattle, Wash., 
call letters changed from KOMO; eall 
letters KOMO having been assigned to 
Fisher’s Blend Station, Inc., Seattle, 
Washington. 

KWLC. Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, 
name changed from Norwegian Luther 
College, call letters changed from KGDZ, 

WOK. Neutrowound Radio Manufac-.- 
turing Co., Homewood, IIl., wavelength 
changed from 217.3 meters, 1,380 kilo- 
cycles, to 410 meters, 731.3 kilocycles; 
power changed from 5,000 watts to 6,000 
watts. 

WDXL. WDXL Radio Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., name changed from DX 
Radio Corporation. 

The power and wavelengths given in 
this list were taken from applications 
for licenses furnished the department by 
the owners of the stations. Since the 
department does not make assignments 
in either respect, this list is not neces- 
— in conformity with wavelengths 

* power actually used. 


Cambridge, 
frequency kcys, 


Ashtabula, 
frequency kcys, 


Ohio; 
1250; 


WBOQ. 





ter. They were corded up in beds 12 
feet by 18 or 20 feet in length, and to a | 
depth of six fruits. Hundreds of beds | 
were in sight along the terraced river 
banks, in orchards along the rivers, and | 
on the gravelly river beds. The open air 
storage of such an important and val- 
uable fruit crop, so unusual and inter- 
esting, is made possible on account of the 
comparatively dry winter with a quite 


| even cold temperature and the additional 


fact that the persimmon is a fruit which | 
is not only benefited by frost but is not 
injured by freezing. The practice is per- 
haps without a parallel elsewhere in the , 
world. The persimmon has already been | 
in California, Florida 


and | 
in the South by 


places introduc- | 


| tions from Japan and China made years | 


ago, but there is a possibility of extend- 


| ing its culture through the use of new 
} introductions, 


and especially in finding 


| and introducing stocks for the commer- | 


cial varieties, which are best suited to 


our regional soil and climatic conditions. | 
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Points of Human Contact! 


IXTY thousand employes and 80,000 stockholders are 


intimately concerned wit 

of Armour and Company. 
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Foreign 


Crops 


Food Regulations 


Are Liberalized in 
Britain and Ireland 


Many Provisions Previously 
Were Stricter Than Re- 
quirements in 
America. 


The food regulations cf Great Britain 


and northern Ireland have been changed 


in the direction of a liberalizing of the 
provisions, many of which had _ been 


stricter (in the old draft, published on | 
the corresponding | 


September 21) than 
provisions of the American pure food 
law, according to a summary just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text follows: 

In a report dated December 21, 
prepared. by American Trade Commis- 
sioner James Somerville, at London, it 
is stated that 
istry of Health issued a circular to the 
food and drugs act authorities enclosing 


tives, etc., in food) Amendment Regu- 
lations, 1926, which postpone the opera- 
tion of the order of last year, so far as 
certain foods are concerned, 


in the dratf regulations of September 21. 
Postponement Urged. 

An important point in the report 
the statement that local authorities have 
been advised that, owing to the excep- | 
tional industrial conditions and 
causes which have handicapped detailers 
in clearing their old stocks before Janu- 
ary 1, it will be desirable that they 
should refrain from instituting legal 
proceedings during the next few months | 
in those cases where they are satisfied 
that reasonable efforts have been made 
to clear old stocks and that future con- 
signments will conform with the regula- 
tions. It is also mentioned that ar- 
rangements with the Commissioners of 
Excise have now been so modified as to 
provide that it will normally be left to 
local authorities to enforce the regula- 
tions as regards imports of fresh fruit | 
(not including pulp), in addition to meat 
and fish and their products. 

Reference is made to an amendment 
order dated December 10, based on the 
draft regulation of September 21, which 
gives the changes to be made in the 
original law of August, 1925. The part 
regarding foodstuffs may be stated as 
follows: 

Changes Are Outlined. 

(a) In defining the kinds of fruit with 
which certain quantities of sulphur di- 
oxide may be used, in item 7 of the first 
schedule, the words “or cured” are in- 
serted between “glace” and “fruit,” with 
the idea of broadening somewhat the 
limits of the item. 

(b) The principal change in the Sep- 
tember 21 draft, as far as American 
trade is concerned, is the insertion after 
item 7 of an additional item designated 
“Ta,” which allows 350 parts to the 
1illion of sulphur dioxide to be used 
on “fruit and fruit pulp not otherwise 
specified in this schedule.” 

(c) Another addition to the September 
21 draft postpones to July 1, 1927, the 
aoplication of item 5 to the second 
schedule, with reference to the manner 
of labeling certain articles. 


Agricultural Station 
Advocated for South 


The advantages of the establishment 
ef a cooperative experiment station in 
the sandhill region between the Atlantic 
coastal plains and the Piedmont country 
of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, have just been 
commented on orally by Dr. A. F. Woods, 
director of scientific research of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A bill intro- 
duced by Representative H. P. Fulmer 
(Dem.), of Orangeburg, S. C., in the first 
session of the present Congress, proposed 
the establishment of such a station 20 
miles from Columbia, S. C., in the heart 
af the sandhill region, on 800 acres of 
lund already obtained for the purpose by 
the State. 

The soil.of the region is a deep sand 
and under present conditions extremely 
vnproductive, Dr. Woods stated. 

“A favorable opportunity to test out 
new grasses and forage plants with a 
view of introducing the dairy industry 
to the region, and building up gradually 
the soil fertility of the region would be 
afforded by the work of an experiment 
station in the region,” Dr. Woods said. 

Less dairy products are probably pro- 


other agricultural area in the 
States, Dr. Woods pointed out, in show- 
ing that the work of the experiment 
station might well increase the health 


their agricultural prosperity. He added 


that the experiments conducted by the | 


station would tend toward 
tion and toward scientific 
crops to build up the soil. 


diversifica- 
rotation of 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues ‘ik Exp 


Yazoo & Mississippi 


December 


1926, | 


4118) 
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Agriculture 


Canadian Crops of W heat, Oats and Potatoes 
Estimated in Exess of Previous Forecast ° 
et ee ee Abroad Is Predicted 


Prospective Production of Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in 
Dominion Is Revised Downward. 


The final estimate of the Canadian 
wheat crop for 1926, just forwarded to 
the Department of Agriculture, is ap- 


| proximately 500,000 bushels larger than 


was estimated in November. The re- 
vised estmate is for 406,269,000 bushels 
as compared with 411,376,000 bushels in 
1925. 

The full text of a statement concern- 
ing extended grain and potato produc- 
tion of Canada is as follows: 

The final 1926 estimate for the Cana- 
dian wheat crop is reported as 406,269,- 

Crop. 1924 
bushels. 


Wheat 262,097,000 





on December 18 the Min- | 


1 | Potatoes 
a copy of the Public Health (preserva- | 


and make | 
certain alterations in those regulations. | 
Most of these alterations were embodied | 


| Author of Bill to Lease Plant to American Cyanamid Com- 


is | 


other ; 


405,976,000 
88,807,000 


Oats 


tye 13 
Flaxseed 
94,413,000 


000 bushels in a telegram to the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. This estimate 


is about 500,000 bushels higher than the | 


November estimate. 


The oats and potato production esti- | 


mates have been revised upward, while 
barley, rye and flaxseed have been re- 
vised downward. These figures are sub- 
ject to possible further revision. 

Below are given the final 
with the November estimates and the 
final estimates for 1924 and 1925 
comparison: 

Production 
1925 


1926 

November 
estimate 

bushels. 

405,814,000 
392,191,000 
105,086,000 
12,018,000 
6,715,000 
72,453,000 


(2,400 


Final 
estimate 
bushels. 
406,269,000 
404,598,000 
103,651,000 
11,810,000 


bushels 
411,376,000 
513,384,000 
112,668,000 
13,688,000 
9,297,000 

70,633,000 81,137,000 


Mr. Madden Urges Fa vorable Report 
On Disposal of Muscle Shoals Project 


pany Opposes Government Control. 


Representative Madden (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., author of the bill for the 
leasing of Muscle Shoals to the Ameri/ 


can Cyanamid Co. (House bill No. 16,- | 
| 614), appeared before the House Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs on January 
31 in favor of the measure. 

Mr. Madden told the committee that 
he appealed to it “to make a favor- 
able report on the bill and save the 
Government experiments at Muscle 
Shoals that would cost millions of dol- 
lars, and to save the Government from 
the necessity of running the plants.” 

Delay Is Deplored. 

He stated that he was opposed 
Government operation of any sort, any- 
where. He gave as one reason his be- 
lief that whenever Government moneys 
are expended through Government 
agencies, large wastes result. Mr. Mad- 


to 


den added that in his opinion, the in- | 


ability of the committee to agree on 


the disposition of Muscle Shoals during | 


the years that the matter has “been 


hanging fire’ was an indication of what | 


would happen under a plan of Govern- 
ment operation. 

“Because this committee has once re- 
ported favorably on the Ford offer,” 
Mr. Madden said, “it should report fa- 
vorably on this bill, for this bill is a 
far better proposition.” 

He stated that he supported the Ford 
proposal when it was presented because 
he beleived that Muscle Shoals should 
be put into operation in accordance with 
the National Defense Act of 1916. Mr. 
Madden said that he believed that if the 
Government were to take the approxi- 
mate $164,000,000 already spent on Mus- 
cle Shoals, and add an equa] amount, for 
the production of fertilizer alone, the ac- 
tion would be the best the Government 
has ever taken. The prosperity of the 
entire nation is dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the agricultural industry, he 
said. 

Among the reasons why he believes the 


American Cyanamid Company’s proposal | 


superior to the Ford proposition, Mr. 
Madden mentioned the provisions under 
his bill whereby title always remains 
with the Government, vast profits could 
be realized because the American Cy- 
anamid Company would waive all present 
and future royalties on processes, which 
he estimated at $2,500,000 per year, and 
the term of the lease is for 50 instead of 
100 years, with no preferred right for 
renewal. 

He stated th:t the saving on the duty 
that would have to be paid to Chile on 
the quantity of nitrates that would be 
manufactured at Muscle Shoals by the 
American Cyanamid Company, would 
equal $2,500.00 per year. 

Acceptance of the proposal made by the 
Associated Power Companies would 
make Muscle Shoals a “local institu- 
tion whereas it should be a _ national 
proposition,” Mr. Madden said. 

L. J. Folse, general manager 
Mississippi State Board of Development, 
who said that he represented the gov- 
ernor of Mississippi and the Mississippi 
State Bankers Association in addition to 
his own organization, made a plea to the 
committee to guarantee his State a just 
distribution of the surplus that 


of 


power 


0 | would be generated at Muscle Shoals. 
duced and used in that area than in any | 
United | 


According to Mr. Folse, the people of 
Mississippi consider fertilizer as the 
prime consideration in the development 
of the Tennessee river, but they believe 


| that if they are not guaranteed power 
of the people in the region, as well as | 


with which to develop their industries, the 


| cheaper fertilizer will do them no good. 





ile said that he objected to the Madden 

bill because it did not guarantee a just 

distribution of power. 
Telegrams from Chambers 


of Com- 


Vailey Railway. 
12 months 


the | 


Pere Marquette Railway. 
December 


merce and other organizations in Eastern 
Tennessee protesting against the Ameri- 
can cyanamid proposal on the grounds 
| that it would endanger a just distribu- 
tion of read to the com- 
mittee. 

Mercer Reynolds, representing oil re- 
fining interests at Chattannooga, Tenn., 
appeared in protest against the delay in 
power development on the Upper Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries, pending 
the leasing of Muscle Shoals. Mr. Rey- 
nolds stated that he believes the cyana- 
mid process of manufacturing fertilizer 
was cbsolete and that some form of the 
new synthetic processes should be used. 

Delay in developing power possibil- 
ities on the Upper Tennessee threatens 
manufacturing in Tennessee, it was testi- 
fied by Charles M. Seymour, representa- 
tive of the Tennessee Manufacturers As- 
soctation and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Knoxville, and counsel for the 
Tennessee Copper Company, the Ameri- 
can Zinc and the Federal Phosphate Com- 
pany. He said that he did not believe 
that the buildings of damns on the Upper 

| Tennessee would interfere with develop- 
ment of Muscle Shoals. 


pe wer, were 


Decline Registered 
In Exports of Grains 


Total for Week Ending January 
29 Said to Have Been 2.- 
014.000 Bushels. 


The total exports of grains from the 
United States in the week ending Jan- 
uary 29, 1927, were 2,014,000 bushels, as 
compared with 2,368,000 the preceding 
week, and 2,336,000 in the corresponding 
week a year ago, according to the weekly 
summary of grain and flour. exports 
issued on January 31 by the Department 
Commerce. Wheat exports in the 
week under survey vere 


O1 


responding week a year ago. 

Canadian grains in transit in the week 
ending January 29, totaled 4,462,000 
bushels, of which 3,875,000 were wheat, 
as compared with a total of 2,191,000 (of 

| which 1,703,000 were wheat) in the pre- 
| ceding week and 2,202,000 (1,728,000 
wheat) a year ago. 

Flour exports from the United States 
were 205,000 Barrels, as compared with 
114,000 the preceding week and 120,000 
a year ago. Canadian flour in transit 
amounted to 20,000 barrels in the week 
ending January 29, 35,000 barrels the 
preceding week and 77,000 in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on January 31 that beginning 
with February 8, the weekly grain fig- 
ures would be made public on Tuesdays 
| instead of Mondays. 


Tests Proposed to Learn 


Authority 
culture to make provision for 
determinations of protein in wheat and 


shipment in interstate commerce, and to 
issue certificates showing the results of 
such determinations and tests upon re- 
quest of any interested party, would be 
given by a bill (House Bill No. 16776) 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Burtness (Rep.), of Grand Forks, 
} N. Dak. 


for } 


6,547,000 | 


1,087,000 | 
bushels, as compared with 1,127,000 the | 
preceding week, and 815,000 in the cor- | 


| of 


Farm 


Relief 


Improved Demand 


For Farm Produets 


Rise in Purchasing Power of 
Germany and Great 
Britain Noted as 

Factors. 


Foreign demand for the agricultural 


| products of the United States in 1927 
estimates | 


probably will equal or slightly exceed 
that of 1926 because of improved pur- 
chasing power of European 
the Department of Agriculture has con- 


| cluded as the result of a survey dealing | 


with the farm outlook for the ensuing 
year. 

The full text 
statement follows: 


the department’s 


ot 


The purchasing power of foreign coun- | 


tries for agricultural products of 1927 
will probably be equal to or greater than 
for fre products of 1926. 

nomic conditions in and 


Great Britain 


Germany, our most important markets, | 
; may more than offset depression in other 


European countries. 


mand for our exportable surpluses of 
these products. 


Well sustained exports of tobacco with | 
increasing proportion of cigarette types | 


may be expected. Foreign demand for 


cotton goods is likely to be maintained | 


and possibly increased, but heavy for- 
eign purchases of cheap cotton from the 
1926 crop may diminish the foreign tak- 
ings of the crop of 1927. 

Favorable Features Listed. 


of foreign markets for our agricultural 
products in 1927 it is necessary to give 
consideration to general economic con- 
ditions and purchasing power in consum- 
ing countries and competing agricultural 


production outside of the United States. | 
Favorable features of the foreign out- | 
look situation are: (1) A prospect of a | 


higher rate of business activity and 
greater purchasing power in Germany 


for 1927; (2) recovery of industry and | 


improving economic conditions in Great 
Britain. 

Unfavorab]> features are: (1) Reduc- 
tion of business activity in Italy and 
France and continued depression in 
smaller Eurvpean countries; (2) possi- 
bility of larger bread grain and fruit 
crops in Europe than the generally poor 
mal production; (3) prospective larger 
world-wide expansion of the dairy in- 
dustry. 

In Great Britain industrial activity, 
which was seriously retared in 1926 by 
the disastrous coal strike, is showing con- 
siderable improvement but the country 
will feei the effects of the depression for 
a few months more. With normal sup- 
plies of coal and more tranquil labor 
conditions there should be a revival in 
manufacturing activity and 
ment should decrease. 

In the textile industry the American 
cotton section is still working on short 
time, but activity is expected to increase. 
There is some optimism on account of 


; the prospect of a revival of demand from 


India for cotton goods and decreasing 
competition from Italy and France in 
near Eastern and Latin American coun- 
tries. 

German Situation Improves. 

The German economic situation has 
shown a remarkable improvement during 
recent months and this recovery is likely 
to be maintained. German coal and steel 


seen how these industries will 
themselves when this favorable influence 


is completely removed. The organization | 
the | than : ; 
' milling and cotton manufacturing indus- 


international cartels, of which 
Continental Steel Cartel is by far the 
most important will undoubtedly have a 
stabilizing influence. 
Germany during the 
has been best market 
taking greater quantities than Great 
sritain, and mills are reported to 
have a satisfactory volume of unfilled 
orders. On the whole, the improvement 
of German industry and increasing pur- 
chasing power should create a good de- 
mand in that country for agricultural 


current 
for 


season 


our cotton, 


the 


| products. 


In: France the appreciation of the 


franc chas already influenced adversely | 
: : : both domestic and export business and 
Protein Contained in Wheat | 


| for 


it will undoubtedly have a serious effect 
some time. In iron and steel 


I or Agricultural College | North Africa and southern Italy, where 


| short 


The grant of certain lands to the State 


of Oregon for the benefit of the Oregon | 


Agricultural College, to be used for ex- 


| perimental work, would be authorized in 


a bill (House Bill No. 16802) just intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Sinnott (Rep.), of The Dalles, Ore. 





12 months 


enses as Reported to the Int 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


countries, | 


Improved eco- ; 


| Shoshone 
It seems probable, | , . 


however, that larger foreign production | 
of breadstuffs, fruits and animal prod- | 


ucts next year will reduce foreign de- | 
.| ceased 


Cotton 


{ justments which 


| temporary depression 


_ kets for industrial products. 


: rae 2 | agricultural 
industries have been stimulated by the | 
English coal strike and it remains to be | 
adjust | 


the | 


: ‘ : ; s | domestic demand has temporarily almos 
for the Secretary of Agri- | nand has P 7 Games 


making | _, / : * a 

Grant of Lands Is Sought 
oil in flax, where such grains are sold, | 
offered for sale, shipped, or delivered for | 


| nomic conditions 
; and Germany will probably continue to 
' buy large quantities of cotton as long 


erstate Commerce Commission 
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Public Lands 


Apples With Value of $2,570,000 Were Grown | Leaders in House 
On Federal Irrigation Projects During 1926 


Department of Interior Reports Total of 24,000 Acres 
With an Average at $105 in Statistical Survey. 


Advance statistics prepared by the Bu- 
real of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, show that last year apples were 
grown on more than 24,000 acres on 11 
Federal irrigation projects, according to 
an announcement just issued by the de- 


' partment. 


The full text follows: 


The total yield amounted to 251,500,- 
000 pounds, valued at $2,570,000, or a 


little more than $105 an acre. The larg- 
est acreage, yield, and total value were 
found on the Yakima project, in Wash- 
ington, where 15,454 acres produced 
190,118,536 pounds of apples, valued at 
$1,901,185, or $123.02 an acre. 

The highest value per acre, of $350, 
occurred on the Orland project, in Cali- 
fornia, although only six acres were 
planted to this crop. Complete statistics 
for the apple crop are given in the ac- 
companying table. 


Apples on Reclamation Projects, 1926. 


Project 


Orland 

Uncompahgre 

Boise 

PEI ONARY bs. v 9.016 0.6.0.) 04 ecb bres 
Minidoka 

ee eee ee eee 
Umatilla 

Strawberry Valley 

Okanogan 

Yakima 


6 
1,452 
2,497 

262 

66 

449 
336 
170 
3,708 
15,454 
39 


24,439 
and unemployment is growing. 
buying, which has been on 
satisfactory scale during the past year, 


Totals and averages 


Acreage 


a} 


is tending toward a hand-to-mouth basis | 


on account of the currency uncertainty. 
Should the currency be stabilized in 1927, 


as some believe likely, there will still | 


during the adjustment period. On the 


whole, it is likely that France will be a 


less satisfactory market for agricultural 


! products_than in 1926. 
In attempting to estimate the strength | 


The outlook in Italy is even less satis- 
factory than in France. The increase in 


gold wholesale prices and the apprecia- | 
tion of the lira have weakened the coun- | 


try’s export advantage and unemploy- 


; ment may be much more serious than in 


France. There is a marked depression 


in the cotton industry with poor pros- | 
| erably those of 1926, depending, how- 


pects for new foreign business. 
In Belgium the stabilization program 


| of the Government has evidently been 


successful and there seems to be opti- 
mism to future conditions. Read- 
must follow stabiliza- 
are expected to cause a 
and probably to 
Denmark and Norway | 


as 
tion, however, 


curtail imports. 


| are undergoing depression and no imme- 
' diate 
| tions is expected. 
crops of 1926 with some increase in ani- | 
| by the British coal strike. 
area in world grain crops; (4) further | 


improvement in economic condi- 


Poland has profited greatly 
It is now 
faced with the problem of finding mar- 
The most 
natural market is Russia and the scarcity 
of capital in both Poland and Russia 
will make an expansion of trade diffi- 
cult. The textile industry is in a severe 
slump and a revival will depend largely 
upon conditiens in Russia." 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, which de- 


recently 


| pend largely upon conditions in Germany 
| and the Baikan States, appear to have 
unemploy- | 
| cotton prices Czechoslovakia will prob- 


a favorable outlook for 1927. With low 
ably import more cotton than during the 
past year. 


In spite of the extremely uncertain 


| political conditions prevailing in China 


the exports of agricultural products from 
the United States to that country were 
materially larger in 1926 than in 1925. 


' The increase in the exports of tobacco 
| to China was particularly 
| Unless 


noteworthy. 
the situation becomes acute 
and the northern ports, 


Shanghai the 


' unsettled conditions are not likely to af- 


demand for such 


as China 


fect materially the 
products 
from the United States. 
Japanese Trade Grows. 
Japan also took more agricultural 
products from the United States in 1926 
than in the preceding year. The fiour 


tries are now somewhat depressed and 
it seems probable that Japanese pur- 
chases of American cotton in 1927 may 
be less than in 1926. 

Foreign competition in wheat produc- 
tion is likely to be about as strong as 
it has been this year with some reduc- 


tries. Wheat areas 
Australia are likely to be maintained if 


' not increased and, should weather condi- 
tions permit, the spring wheat area in | 


Canada is likely to be expanded. Larger 
crops are also probable in India and 
Russia, where conditions appear favor- 
able for seeding larger areas. 

The European demand, on the other 
hand, is likely to be reduced somewhat 


by a larger crop of wheat and possibly | 


better rye and potato crops. The con- 


tinuation of a favorable market for durm | 
| of butter in New York for several weeks 


depends upon weather conditions in 


in | 


takes | 


; be considerable interruption of business | 





crops were harvested this year. 


The tendency is for competition to in- | 


crease in the case of durum as 
case of other classes of wheat. 

With easier credit and improving eco- 
the United ‘Kingdom 


Central) Railroad of New Jersey. 


in the | 


| 
| 
} 


Value 

Total Per 
Acre 
$350.00 
47.04 
80.15 
29.78 
25.82 
62.85 
10.71 
41.68 
127.77 
123.02 
11.56 


Yield 

Total Per 
Pounds Acre 
63,000 10,500 
7,140,555 4,917 
7,528,806 3,015 
780,664 2,980 
3,580 53 
1,852,724 4,125 
480,000 1,428 
861,378 5,000 
42,646,860 11,501 
190,118,538 12,302 
45,160 1,165 


$2,100 
68,313 
75,287 
7,806 
1,725 
28,240 
3,600 
7,095 
473,854 
1,901,185 
451 


$2,569,656 


251,521,263 
as prices remain at a low level and there 
may be some increase in demand for 
cotton goods. Foreign consumption in 
general, however, is not likely to in- 
crease as rapidly as takings, so that 
stocks may be considerably increased at 
the end of the present season, which 
may have the effect of reducing pur- 
chases through next season. 
German Spinners Active. 
In Germany spinning and weaving ac- 


10,292 $105.14 


| tivity was increasing rapidly in the clos- 


ing months of 1926, stocks were not high 
and a satisfactory volume of unfilled 
orders was reported. Reports on the 
Bremen raw cotton market indicate a 
lively demand, from German, Czecho- 
slovakiam and Austrian spinners. 
Russian takings of American cotton 
in 1927 appear likely to exceed consid- 


ever, largely upon the ability of the So- 
viet buying organization to secure nec- 
essary credits for long-time purchases. 
Depressed conditions in the cotton indus- 
try of France and Italy, caused by the 
unfavorable exchange situation, will 
probably result in smaller takings of 
American cotton by those countries in 
i927. 

Acreage planted to cotton in foreign 
countries during the 1927-28 season will 
probably be somewhat less than during 


; the past two seasons, although this will 


not materially affect the world supply. 

The foreign demand for American leaf 
tobacco of the cigarette type is increas- 
ing. The increasing foreign production 
of the dark types 6f tobacco used for 
crewing and smoking, together with the 
weakening demand, probably will make 
the market for that tobacco less favor- 
able. All present evidences point to a 
continuation of the upward trend in the 
consumption of cigarettes in foreign 
countries. Great Britain and China, the 
largest foreign consumers of American 
tobacco, both increased their takings of 
this type in 1926, as did also several 
other countries. 

With an apparently increasing domes- 
tic production in European consuming 
countries, it appears that the market 
for pork products during 1927 will prob- 
ably be less satisfactory than last year. 
Increasing supplies of continental cured 
pork on British markets have resulted 
in declining prices and may continue to 
diminish demand in Great Britain for 
American cured bacon, hams and shoul- 
ders. 

A substantial increase in numbers of 
hogs in Germany, indicated by the Prus- 
sian census of December 1, 1926, points 
to heavier marketings in 1927. While 
there is no evidence of a marked change 
during 1927 in the European market for 
American lard, the situation may be af- 
fected to some extent by increases in hog 
production in northern Europe, particu- 
larly Germany, Poland, and the small 
Baltic countries and by the large sup- 
plies of cottonseed oil. 

Evidences of maintained or increased 


| dairy activity in practically every impor- 
tion in the demand from importing coun- | 
in Argentina and | 


tant butter-producing region of the world 
indicate heavier world butter supplies in 
1927. The year 1926 has recorded pro- 
duction in Denmark and the Netherlands 
on a par with the high volume of the past 
two or three years, while production in 


| Germany, the new Baltic countries, Rus- 


sia and New Zealand has increased. 

A relieving factor in this outlook is the 
prospect for some improvement in gen- 
eral aconomie conditions and better pur- 
chasing power in Great Britain. During 
1926 the United States continued as a net 
importer of butter and cheese, the price 


attaining a margin as high as 17 cents 
above European prices. 

Present prospects points to large ex- 
ports of American apples to’ Germany 
and the United Kingdom during the re- 
mainder of the present shipping season. 
Stocks of continental apples in European 
markets are about exhausted and the 
damage to the Spanish orange crop will 


Chicago & Alton Railroad. 


Nitrates 
Land Grants 


Plan Consideration 


Of Farm Bill Feb. 8 


Debate of 12 Hours to Be Di- 
vided Between Proponents 
of Haugen and Aswell 
Measures. 


(Continued from Page One.) 
it will be read for amendment, Repre- 
sentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y., chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
stated orally. 

Half of the general debate will be con- 
trolled by Representative Haugen, and 
the other half by Representative Aswell 
(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., author of 
another farm relief measure. 

It is understood, Representative Snell 
said, although it is not so provided in 
the special rule, that Representative As- 
well will yield half of the time con- 
trolled by him in the general debate to 
Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., who favors passage of 
the measure introduced by Representative 
Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga. Repre- 
sentatives Aswell and Fort are members 
of the Committee on Agriculture. 

The Haugen bill proposes to establish 
a Federal Farm Board to aid in the or- 
derly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of surpluses of agricultural 
commodities. The bill contemplates that 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice and swine shall 
be considered as “basic agricultural com- 
modities,” surpluses of which the board 
would control. : 

An appropriation of $250,000,000 would 
be authorized by the bill for use as a 
“revolving fund” by the board. An 
“equalization fee” would be imposed on 
the units of the products sold under the 
operation of the board for the continu- 
ance of this “revolving fund.” The bill 
also would authorize appropriation of 
$500,000 for administrative expenses of 
the Federal Farm Board. 

The bill introduced by Representative 
Crisp, which, he announced at the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Rules, will be 
offered as a substitute for the Haugen 
bill, provides for a similar Federal Farm 
Board. The. Board would be empowered 
to declare an “emergency” with regard 
to any agricultural product, which shall 
be made known publicly. 

Advances for working capital to the 
cooperative associations interested in 
this product would then be made by the 
Board to enable the cooperative associa- 
tions “to purchase, store, merchandise, 


sponsible for unduly depressing the price 
thereof.” An appropriation equal to that 
provided in the Haugen bill would be 
authorized by the Crisp bill. 

Plan of Mr. Aswell. 

The measure introduced and sponsored 
by Representative Aswell provides that 
“wheat, cotton, corn and swine, rice and 
tobacco” shall be known as “basic agri- 
cultural commodities.” The bill also 
provides for creation of a Federal Farm 
Board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and disposition of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

It provides that whenever the Board 
finds that an emergency exists as to any 
of the farm products covered by the bill, 
a Federal agricultural export corporation 
shall be established. The corporation 
would be given authority by the bill to 
purchase the basic agricultural com- 
modity and the food products thereof; to 
operate storage warehouses; to store and 
process such commodity and products; 
to export such commodity and products; 
and to sell such commodity and products 
in domestic and foreign markets. 

The Aswell bill also provides for 
authorization of appropriations similar 
to those sought in the Haugen and Crisp 
bills. 

It was suggested on the floor of the 
House on January 31 by Representative 
Whittington (Dem.), of Greenwood, 
Miss., that the MeNary bill as introduced 
in the Senate and the Haugen bill as in- 
troduced in the House be amended in 
order to give added protection to the cot> 
ton grower. 

Mr. Whittington suggested that the 
equalization fee provided in both bills 
be eliminated from cotton, that from 
$50,000 to $75,000 be taken from the re- 
volving fund for the purpose of provid- 
ing insurance on cotton, and that the 
Farm Loan Act be amended so that the 
market price on cotton could be advanced 
to growers. He stated that all basic com- 
modities mentioned in the McNary bill 
and the Haugen bill with the exception 
of cotton were protected by tariff. 


House Bill Provides 
Utah Refuge for Fowl 


The establishment of a suitable refuge, 
feeding and breeding ground for migra- 
tory wild’ fowl at Bear River Bay and 
vicinity, in Utah, would be authorized in 
a bill (House Bill No: 16807) just intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Vaile (Rep.), of Denver, Colo. 

The bill provides an appropriation of 
$350,000 to cover all expenses, such as 
the purchase of land, construction 
dikes, ditches, spillways, buildings, etc. 


of 


make a place for more apples. Further- 
more, Australia will have less apples to 
export this year, which will mean less 


December December 12 months 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
1,874,249 1,823,170 22,099,283 21,827,472 
586,993 586,557 6,574,551 6,378,320 
2,732,359 2,712,004 31,474,823 31,077,084 
273,016 260,569 4,191,780 38,809,003 
513,886 615,031 7,256,915 6,917,487 
983,721 1,005,883 11,315,490 11,209,191 
1,897,005 2,023,540 24,209,304 23,426,972 
835,354 688,464 7,265,519 7,650,112 
46,081 121,630 1,236,856 1,282,761 
788,973 566,422 6,022,651 6,359,094 
622,083 397,331 3,986,403 4,547,871 
1,055.92 1,055.92 1,055.92 1,055.92 

69.4 74.6 76.9 75.4 


12 months 
1926 1925 

46,779,738 41,617,589 
9,467,347 9,668,743 
60,171,118 55,092,100 
1,599,040 537,245 6,777,562 6,300,306 
1,803,185 1,107,987 14,408,216 12,113,409 
2,156,496 1,755,580¢ 22,517,902 20,958,331 
5,723,378 3,560,392 45,993,621 41,388,145 
*744,026 165,701 14,177,497 138,703,955 
292,064 442,549 4,780,862 4,450,580 
*1,043,198 *277,422 9,318,825 9,134,202 
*1,083,780 *335,831 8,051,535 7,753,462 
690.89 690.90 690.90 691.55 

114.9 95.6 76.4 76.1 


December 
1926 1925 
3,940,234 2,687,768 
713,261 700,719 


4,979,552 3,726,093 


12 months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
38,972,980 35,508,610 | 10,466,954 9,488,339 119,155,158 108,658,509 
3,830,410 .275,248| 822,204 799,234 9,082,097 9,652,159 
45,799,700 42.710,690 | 11,813,400 752,090 135,974,030 128,600,170 
4,866,508  4,850.274! 1,227,214 949,685 19,059,977 18,835,923 
9,529,997 9,104,647 2,692,129 30,667,371 31,401,243 
15,457,783 14,928,248 | 3,187,087 36,415,924 34,842,369 
31,886,011 30,725,256 | 90,970,788 89,442,779 
13,913,689 433,003,242 34,157,391 
2,409,488 8,240,412 6,853,114} 
11,490,298 34,747,619 27,268,277 | 
9,793,224 37,011,025 30,297,044 | 
2,646.31 2,638.86 | 


2,246.79 
69.6 67.9 72.4 | 


competition in the British market during 
the last months of the present season. 

The European market next autumn will 
depend to a large degree upon the size 
of the European crop and the price of 
American apples. The probabilities are 
that the European crop will be con- 
siderably larger than last year and that 
American apple prices will be higher, 
both of which would react unfavorably 
upon our export trade. 

Dried and canned fruit will probably 
meet better market conditions in yiew of 
the prospect for generally improved pur- 
chasing power in Great Britain and Gere 
many. 


1926 1925 
1,996,307 1,935,757 
431,986 398,943 
2,624,454 2,440,625 
45 53 344,938 
158,561 409,617 
$41,516 800,807 
1,886,417 1,622,195 
738,037 818,452 
78,876 312,095 
654,387 506,081 
571,874 445,749 
1,710.47 1,379.91 
71.9 66.5 


1926 1925 
22.468,274 19,928,542 
4,019,054 3,451,289 
28,198,521 24,666,440 
5,213,146 3,734,257 
4,996,352 4,270,758 
9,805,201 $8,596,435 
21,341,462 17,478,269 2,576,342 2,651,160 
6,857,059 7,188,171 719,591 1,118,131 
2,022,975 1,822,477 155;785 187,777 
4,824,95 5,361,794 561,989 900,613 
4,815,077 460,017 810,681 
1,580.16 2,244.53 2,263.48 
70.9 ! 78.2 70.3 


1926 
2,755,358 
286,279 


3,293,933 


1925 
3,148,236 
349,517 
3,769,291 
284,063 336,445 
841,155 811,210 
£296,956 1,355,028 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue.... 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way.. 
Maintenance of equip’t. 
Transportation expen’s. 
Total exp. incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes... ‘ 
Net after taxes. etc. . 
Net after rents 

‘* Aver. miles operated. . 
/perating ratio 


10, 


2,064,675 | 
9,902,429 
8,770,220 | 
2,263.61 | 
71.9 
* Indicates deficit 


or otherwise dispose of such portion of 
‘the commodity concerned as may be re- 
| 
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Books and 


Publications 





Candidates Named 
For Examination to 
Enter West Point 


President Nominates Two in 
List of 50 Selected to Un- 
dergo Tests Beginning 
on March 1. 


Fifty candidates for the West Point 


Military Academy entrance examinations | 


to be held beginning on March 1, 1927, 
with a view to admission to the academy 
on July 1, have been designated during 
the last week, the Department of War 
has just announced. 

The list of candidates and the districts 
from which. they were named, or the 
nominator, follows: 





Arkansas, Senator Robinson, William | 


Pinnell Yarbrough, first alternate, Wal- | 


nut Ridge. : 
Georgia, Tenth District, Morgan Dris- 


kell, second alternate, Sparta; Fifth Dis- | 


trict, Kenneth H. Matthews, second alter- 
nate, 204 Church Street, Decatur. 
Illinois, Seventeenth District, Richard 
Hanna Lane, 611 N. Church, Gibson City; 
Fourth District, Lawrence Francis Lee, 








Drift of Population to Urban Centers 


Makes Problem of Educating City Children 


Commissioner Tigert States That 45,6 of All Children in 
Nation Between 1 and 19 Are in This Class. 





The pressing drift of the population 
toward the cities continues to make the 
education of city children one of the 
most important problems ‘facing the 


schools of the United States, Commis- 
sioner John J. Tigert of the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
has announced after a study of the 
situation. 


Mr. Tigert points out that more than 
45.16 per cent of all the children in the 
nation from 1 to 19 years of age live in 
cities. 

He states that the elementary school 
curriculum in many cities is being re- 
organized so as to give more time to 
play, physical training, drawing, music, 
the industrial arts, and other subjects, 
so as to meet modern city conditions. 
The platoon system is being widely 
adopted as one means of solving the 
problem, Mr. Tigert says. He mentions 
that the movement to divide the school 
system into six years in elementary 


| school and six years in secondary school 


first alternate, 3608 S. Hamilton avenue, | 


Chicago. 


Indiana, Second District, Paul Denny | 


Deckard, Marco. 


Iowa, Third District, George Robert | 


Wood, Hampton; Leland Leon Jackman, 
first alternate, Clarion; Anagar Martin- 
ous Christensen, second alternate, Lati- 
mer. 
Kentucky, fourth district, 
Harry Wood, Campbellsville. 
Three Candidates in Maine. 


James 


Maine, fourth district, Kenneth Scott | 
Leavitt Lee, | 


Ludden, Lincoln; Charles 
first alternate, 29 State street, Bangor; 
Harry Manzer Fowler, second alternate, 
Fort Fairfield. 

Michigan, ninth district, James 
Rye, jr. (competitive), Ludington. 

Missouri, third district, Sam Carroll 
Russell (competitive), Cameron; James 
Swisher Wallace (competitive), Came- 
ron. 

New Hampshire, second district, Hu- 
bert Beck, first alternate, Walpole. 

New Jersey, ninth district, William 
Arthur Davis, jr., 23 Harvard st., East 
Orange; Richard Haley Best, first alter- 
nate, 26 Shepard avenue, East Orange; 
George N. Cooper, second alternate, 360 
South Center street, Orange; third dis- 
trict: Harold Baker Wetherbie, first al- 
ternate, Fort Hancock; Motimer M. Pot- 
ter, second alternate, 211 Eighth avenue, 
Asbury Park. 

New York, twenty-fifth district, Vic- 
tor James MacLoughlin, 151 Smith st., 
Port Chester; John Harold Armstrong, 
first alternate, 41 Rose street, Harrison; 
Elbert Wilson King, jr., second alter- 
nate, 37 Pine place, New Rochelle; elev- 
enth district: Elmer Lee Thompson, first 
alternate, Burling Slip, New York City. 

Oklahoma, third district, James Dun- 
lap, 215 East Jackson street, McAlester; 
Thomas J. Matthews, 
Ardmore; Louis: Kilbourne, second alter- 
nate, Ardmore; seventh district: Hera- 
chell Leon Hammon, first alternate, 
Granite. 

Oregon, Senator 
William Park, second 
Eighth.street, Astoria. 

Pennsylvania, fifteenth District, Mil- 
ler Osborn Perry, 316 Jackson Avenue, 
Susquehanna; Roy M. Alexander, first 


A. 


Stanfield, 
alternate, 


James 
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alternate, Towanda; Harry Elmer 
Brown, second alternate, 86 Putnam 
Street, Tunkhannock; fifth District, 


John Maurice Brown, second alternate, 
2841 Cedar Street, Philadelphia; thirty- 
third District, John W. Wilhelm, first 
alternate, 732 Savannah Avenue, Wil- 
kinsburg; Daniel W. Smith, second al- 
ternate, 501 Coal Street, Wilkinsburg; 
twenty-ninth District, Chester W. Ott, 
744 KE. Twenty-sixth Street, Erie; 
Merillat Moses, first alternate, Cam- 
bridge Springs; Joseph J. Szezepanski, 
second alternate, 602 E. Thirteenth 
Street, Erie. 

Texas, seventh District, Robert Oual- 


line Smith, Conroe; Julian Cdéoper 
Durst, first alternate, Crockett. 
Vermont, ffirst District, Royden 


Eugene Beebe, Jr., Burlington; Ross H. 
Maynard, Jr., first alternate, East Mid- 
diebury; Frederick A. O’Neill, second 
alternate, 87 Fairfield Street, St. Al- 
bans; second District, John Frank Rug- 
gles, Lyndonville; Eric A. Anderson, 
first alternate, Brattleboro. 

U. S. A. L., President Coolidge, Wil- 
liam H. Wise, care of Capt. W. W. Wise, 
U. S. A., Langley Field, Hampton, Va.; 
Orville W. Boston, 9988 S. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hawaii, National Guard, Harry Bryant 
Cooper, Pvt., Co. E., 298th Inf., Aiea, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. 





Army Orders 


Each of the following-named officers to 
12th Coast Artillery, Fort Monroe,, Va., 
upon completion of foreign service: Capt. 
Wilmer S. Phillips and Capt. Clarence E. 
Cotter. 


Each of the following-named officers is 
assigned as a_ student, Coast Artillery 
Sehool, Fort Monroe, Va., from foreign 


service: Capt. Francis S. Swett, First Lieut. | 


Robert T. Chaplin, First Lieut. Arthur E. 
Wilson, First Lieut. Paul W. Cole, First 
Lieut. John W. Dyer, Capt. Vernon W. 
Hall, Capt. Don R. Norris, First Lieut. Ed- 
ward L. Supple, First Lieut. Raymond A. 
Knnpp, First Lieut. Sherman E. Willard, 
Sevond Liuet Carl B. Wahle, Second Lieut. 
John H. Pitzer, Second Lieut. Felix N. 
Parsons, Capt. Arthur W. Waldron, Capt. 
Ben B. Blair, First Lieut. Paul W. George, 
First Lieut. William H. Burns, First Lieut. 


Clem. O. Gun, First Lieut. Wilbur 
RK. Ellis, 'Second Lieut. Albert J. 
Wick, Second—Lieut. Frank C. McConnell, 
Second Lieut. Francis B. Kane, Second 
Lieut. Granger Anderson ang Second 
Lieut. Joe F. Simmons. 


First Lieut. John H. 
Artillery Corps to duty as a student, Coast 
Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va., upon 
completion of foreign service. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Coast. Artillery Corps to duty as a 
student af the Coast Artillery School, 
Fort Monroe, Va., upon completion of for- 
eign service: Capt. Abraham M. Lawrence 


and First Lieut. Harold T, Turnbull, 


first alternate, | SU 
j injured. 


Feathe@ton, Coast | 


| of 
| the population was living in them. 


| play under wholesome conditions. 


| vation of the race. 
| its pavements and brick and mortar, is 
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' related to present-day civilization. 


grades continues without abatement. 


The full text of Mr. Tigert’s statement 
follows: : 
Viewed as Important Problem. 

Without doubt the education of city 
children is one of the most important 
problems facing the educational world, 
and its solution becomes more and more 
pressing as the population drifts con- 
stantly toward the cities. The growth 


| of cities in this country has been phe- 
| nomenal, 


In 1790 there were only six 
cities of 8,000 or more population in the 
United States. In 1850 there were 85 
such cities, but only one-twelfth of the 
total population was living in these cities. 
In 1920, however, there were 2,787 cities 
2,500 or more population- and half 
In 
1890 there were only 28 cities with a 
population of 100,000 and over, but in 
1920 there were 68 cities of this size 


| and 26 per cent of the total population 
| was living in them. 


In 1920 there were 19,436,202 children 


| from one to 19 years of age living in 


cities of over 2,500 population. In other 


| words, more than 45.16 per cent of all 


Nhe children in the country from one to 
19 years of age are living in cities. How 
these children are educated vitally 
important, not only for the present gen- 


is 


| eration but for the whole future of the 


country. 

The city as it exists today does not 
satisfy the fundamental needs of Chil- 
dren. Children need to play, but it is 
a rare city that has adequate.play space 
for its children, so located and super- 
vised that it is easy for all children to 
The 
result is that a large number of children 


| in the cities play in the only available 


place, i. e., the city streets. Last year 
nearly 6,000 children were killed on 
streets and highways and 151,000 were 
Children need to have the 
chance for constructive, creative manual 
work, but there is small opportunity or 
need for such work in the average’ city 
home. Children need first-hand contact 
with nature—the earth and sea, birds, 
flowers, trees. Children are natural 
scientists and this is the kind of sub- 
ject’ matter upon which they should have 
the opportunity to feed their curiosity. 
Each generation needs these contacts 
with the actual physical world for the 
sake of its own growth and the preser- 
But the city, with 
starving rather than nourishing _ this 
curiosity about the physical world. 
Serious Aspect of City Life. 

Probably one of the most serious as- 
pects of city life for children is that 
it tends to build up habits of cheap 
amusement, cheap and undesirable ways 
of using their leisure time. According 
to the findings of modern psychology, 
the way in which people spend their 
leisure time is of vital importance in 
their whole character development, and 
the use of their leisure time depends 
to a large extent upon the habits of 
taste formed in childhood. It is for 
this reason that ‘educators are now 
realizing that city schools must not only 
teach the three R’s but must counter- 
act the effect of city life upon children 
by helping them to form tastes for 
worth while use of their leisure time 
through opportunities for hearing good 
music and seeing fine works of art, 
taking part in producing and seeing 
good plays, hearing interesting lectures” 
which broaden their horizon. 

That conditions have ¢hanged in our 
cities atid that a curriculum prepared 


| only a few years ago no longer meets 


the needs of modern city life has been 
fully recognized. The reorganization 
of the curriculum and the necessary 
assembling of proper materials of in- 
struction attendant* thereto there- 
fore, receiving more of the attention 
of educational leaders at the present 
moment than any other school problem. 
The Bureau of Education is endeavor- 
ing to be of assistance to those attempt- 
ing a solution of this important prob- 
lem. One of our specialists has pre- 


is, 


| pared from time to time a series of 


type studies on modern life and the 
elements of social science based directly 
upon the child’s need and interest as 
The 
latese of these studies is a bulletin en- 
titled ‘‘How the World Rides,” and con- 
sists of a series of projects on vehicular 
transportation for pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools. : 
Reports of the reconstruction of the 
elementary-school curriculum to include 
these new materials of instruction have 
filled the programs of our educational 
meetings in recent years and have be- 
come the pivot upon which most of the 
discussions at these meetings have 
swung. New cours of study from 
city-school systems and from State 
partments of education now being 
sued evidence the avidity with which 
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these changes are being written into 
curricula. 

Committees are being appointed with- 
in the school system composed of offi- 
cers and teachers who are on leave for 
days, months, and sometimes for a year 
in this service. Thousands of dollars 
are being spent to cover extra expenses 
for substitute teachers, research, and 


tabulation of material. Often sug- 
gested lessons are carried into the 
schoolroom and are tried out by a 


gifted teacher to preclude any doubt 
of the practical application of the new 
curriculum to the everyday program. 
We may rewrite the courses of study, 
we may inject into them the elements 
of social science and the problems of 
modern life, but unless the teacher her- 


| self is prepared to organize this mate- 


rial and to use it rightly she will neces- 
sarily discard it eventually and _ will 
continue to confine her training of 
children to the acquisition of skills, still 
ignoring the golden opportunity which 
the new curriculum offers—‘the equip- 
ment of the child for his life work.” 

For, after all, the elementary-school 
curriculum is for the child, and not for 
the teacher, the principal, or the super- 
intendent. 
mature men and women 
sit on committees and decide what a 
little child shall study; nor yet for the 
erudite professors of education who dis- 
cuss its values and have long since 
passed into another realm of thinking 
and feeling from that enjoyed by chil- 
dren in the elementary schools. 

Our problem then in curriculum re- 
construction is to determine what is be- 
ing done effectively in our progressive 
schools. Not theory, but actual prac- 
tice, should be offered by these framers 
of the new curriculum—practice that ex- 
tends through many years of the child’s 
school life and that has been justified 
by test and measurement. 


The elementary-school curriculum in 


the cities of the country has been re- | 


organized so as to give more time to 
play, physical training, drawing, music, 
the industrial arts, and to the content 
subjects so as to meet modern city con- 
ditions. The relative amount of time 
given to the three R’s has diminished 
from 57.55 per cent of the total weekly 
time allotment in 1904 to 50.58 per cent, 
while the content subjects, such as his- 
tory and geography, have increased from 
14.42 to 15.53 per cent, and the special 
subjects have increased from 27.87 to 
33.89 per cent. If, however, the 
creased school year is taken into account 
the three R’s receive practically as much 
time as they ever did. 
Various Plans Introduced. 

Various plans whose aim is to help 
solve the educational problems of the 
modern city have been introduced into 
some of the schools of the country. One 
of these is known as the work-study- 
play or platoon plan of organization, 
which makes possible an enriched cur- 
riculum of music, art, physical educa- 
tion, manual training, etc., without af- 
fecting results in the three R’s and 
without increased cost. 

This plan is being rapidly adopted by 
the cities of the country. In 1914 there 
were nine cities in six States which had 
schools organized on the work-study- 
play or platoon plan. In June, 1926, 
there were 110 cities in 33 States hav- 
ing such schools. In other words, in the 
past 12 years there has been a 1,122 per 
cent increase in the number @ cities 
having this type of school organization. 


The 110 cities have a total population | 


of over 17,000,000. Not only has the 
number of cities adopting the plan in- 
creased, but there is a tendency to in- 
crease the number of schools on “the 
plan in cities where it has been tried. 
For example: there are now 34 cities, 
with a population of 5,988,607, which 
have organized all their schools on the 
plan, or have adopted it as a city-wide 


policy. Of these 34 cities, 22 already 
have all their schools on the platoon 
plan. , 


In the opinion of superintendents who 


have organized schools on the plan, its | 


rapid growth is due in large measure 
to the fact that under the plan it is pos- 
sible, financially and administratively, to 
give to all children in a school system the 
opportunities for an enriched curriculumn 
of work and play and study which the 
development of cities has made it im- 
perative to provide for city 
They contend that changed social and 
industrial conditions have created a new 
educational problem—that of making 
cities fit places in which to bring up chil- 
dren. 

As oné of the attempts to help solve 
the educational problems created by the 
modern city, the work-study-play or pla- 
toon plan is worthy of careful and scien- 
tific study. The bureau has been mak- 
ing such a study in response to a wide- 
spread demand for information on the 
subject. During the past four years re- 
quests for information have been received 
from over 1,800 people, only 112 of 
whom were laymen. Three hundred were 
school superintendents, 722 were princi- 
pals of schools, and 243 were teachers. 
Requests were also received from 13 for- 
eign countries, including England, Es- 
tonia, France, Holland, India, Japan, 
New Zealand, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Pre-kindergarten’ Work. 

Modern education considers work with 
pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary school children as a unit.  Evi- 
dences of the growing acceptance of the 
idea of a unified educational experience 
for young children are the increasing 
number of combined kindergarten-pri- 
mary teacher-training courses, and of the 
introduction into these courses of work 
to familiarize the student with the in- 
terests and activities of infants and chil- 
dren from 2 to 4 years of age. Further 
application of this unit idea found 
in the adjustment of city school admin- 
istration to place the kindergarten and 
primary grades under one supervisor, 
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| equipment and related matters. 


; his present position. 


Veteran Aviators 
Form Personnel of 


Airways Division 


Group Is Charged With Lay- 
ing Out Fields and 
Marking Sites. 





The organization of the personnel of 
the Airway Division of the Department 
of Commerce was announced at the De- 
partment on January 31. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

Following is a list of the personnel en- 
gaged in laying out airways, marking 
sites and maintaining service on the air- 
ways; Fred C. Hingsburg, chief engi- 
extension su- 
Bonfort, extension 


OKS, 


perintendent; John 


superintendent; W. J. MacKenzie, exten- | 
Marshall, | 


sion superintendent; Ivan D. 
associate airway engineer; 
Miller, extension su 
Smith, extension superintendent; 
D. Summers, extension superintendent. 

Mr. Hingsburg, chicf engineer of the 
division, was formerly the Superintendent 
of Lighthouses. He \ assigned to the 
Aairways Division directly from duty in 
the Bureau of Lighthous« He is a resi- 
dent of New York State. 

Served In Florida. 

Mr. Brooks is a captain in the Army 
Air Corps Reserve. 1 formerly 
connected with Florida Airways, Inc. He 
was a combat pilot during the war and 
served in France. He w appointed 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bonforte is a gradute of New York 
University of Aeronautics School. He 
has served with the mail and with 
the Army at McCook lield, as a junior 
acranautic engineer. Ile was appointed 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MacKenzie served with the Army 
Air Service during the war, ‘training at 
Kelly Field, and later being detailed as 
test pilot. In 1919 he left the Army and 
up cartographich work with the 

y. He has been 
7s, but is now 


George C. 
; Alvin 


erintendent 
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temporarily at headquarters for applica- 

tion of his cartographic knowledge in 

connection with the airway surveys. He 

is a resident of the District of Columbia. 
Former Air Mail Pilot. 

Mr. Marshall has served with the naval 
aviation forces since 1918 to 1919. From 
1923 to 1926 he was engaged with the 
air mail service, being detailed for de- 
signing and construction of lighting 
He was 
appointed from Illinois. 

Mr. Miller served from 1917 to 1923 
with the United States Navy, all of which 
time was spent in aeronautic duties. 
After training at Pensacola, he was sent 
to France. Returning, he served at vari- 
ous naval air stations, resigning in 1923, 
at which time he held the rank of junior 
lieutenant. He was appointed from South 
Dakota. 

Veteran of World War. 

Mr. Smith entered the naval air serv- 
ice in 1917. He was a combat pilot on 
the Austrian front. After the war he 
served at various stations in the United 
States, resigning in 1920. Since then he 
has maintained his flying interest, 
through his status as a naval reserve of- 
ficer. He was appointed from New York 
State. 

Mr. Summers began his flight service 
with the Army in 1917. He was a com- 
bat pilot and served at varicus Army 


av 





fields. He resigned from the Army two 
years ago, becoming interested in a 
South American aviation project. He 


returned recently and was appointed to 
He was appointed 
from New York. 








and in at least four representative cities 


| nursery schools are being made an in- 


tegral part of the school system. 
Further outstanding illystrations of in- 


| terest in this unification throughout the 


educational field are the enlarging of 
the journal of the international kinder- 
garten union to include sections of par- 
ticular interest to nursery-school werk- 
ers as well as to kindergarten and pri- 


| mary teachers, and the organization of 
|} a kindergarten 


department in the Na- 
tional Education Association, with pro- 
vision for representing nursery-school in- 
terests in its research problems and con- 
vention programs. 

Experimental stations for studying the 
mental and physical welfare of young 
children are increasing in number. 
Habit clinics, which are a vital contri- 
bution, are also being added. Here par- 
ents and teachers alike may refer chil- 
dren of all for examination and 
may expect advice which will be of value 
in the education of the child. 

Perhaps the most outstanding charac- 
teristic for the past year in the field of 
education for young children has been 
the desire to coordinate the work of the 
entire period of ¢hildhood, the unified 
effort to arouse and further the interests 
of parents in all phases of their chil- 
dren’s developmem, and thé need ex- 
pressed by teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators for scientific investigations, 


acres 
age 


the results of which should be guides in ; 


curriculum building, in program adjust- 
ments, and in record keeping. 

To meeting this modern tendency to- 
ward unification in educatign and to pro- 
vide guiding and helpful material 
through research the former kindergar- 
ten section of the city school division 
has been enlarged to include nursery and 
primary school work. 

Reorganization Movement. 

The movement to reorganize the school 
system, with six years in the efementary 
school and six years in the secondary 


school grades, cont:nues without abate- | 


ment in all classes of cities throughout 
the country. The iarger cities have al- 
most uniformly adopted the 6-3-3 form 
of organization, but in the smaller cities 
there is no such uniformity or practice. 
In some of the smaller cities the schools 
have been organized on the 6-2-4 plan, 
some on the 6-5-3 plan, and others on the 
6-6 or undivided secondary-school plan. 
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which seems to be gaining in favor, espe- ' 


cially in the smaller places, 
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laghan, 1927. 27-1220 
International lawyers bureau. A confi- 
dential reference. - Especially prepared 
for exclusive use of members. 249 p. 
N. ¥.,. International lawyers bureau, 
1926. 27-1219 
Jenkins, Charles Francis. Button Gwin- 
nett. signer of the Declaration of inde- 
pendence. 291 p. illus. N. Y., Double- 
day, 1926. 27-1287 
Larsen, L. PD. Short cropping in Hawaii, 
submitted at the 46th annual meeting 
of the Hawaiian sugar planters’ asso- 
ciation, November, 1926. 63 p. Hono- 
lulu, Printed by Honolulu star-bulletin, 
1926. 27-1106 
Liederman, Earle F. guidance. 
172-p. Author, 1926. 27-1045 
Lockwood, Sarah M. New York, not 
little and net so old; illustrations by 
Ilonka Karasz. 197 p. N. Y., Double- 
day, 1926. 27-1284 
Matthews, Mary Lockwood. Clothing and 
textiles; first lessons in clothing and 
textiles, planning and furnishing the 
bed-room, and clothing budgets. Rev. 
ed. 180 p. illus. Boston, Little, 1926. 
27-1041 
Matthews, Mary Lockwood. Foods and 
cookery; first lessons in foods and 
cookery, family relationships, the care 
and management of the house, the care 
of children, health rules, and market- 


of 


Sexual 


so 


ing. Rey. ed. 297 p. illus. Boston, 
Little, 1926. 27-1040 
Mohr, Louise. Egyptians of long ago, 


edited by Carlton Washburne... and 
Willard W. Beatty. (Social study se- 
ries: History and geography.) Chi- 
cago, Rand, 1926. 27-1215 
Osbaldeston, George. Squire Osbaldeston: 
his autobiography; edited, with com- 
mentary, by E. D. Cuming introduc- 
tion by Sir Theodore Cook; with six- 
teen illustrations in color, and seventy- 
five in black and white, and a map. 260 
p. illus... London, Lane, 1926. 27-1108 
Parents association, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
The playbox guide to knowledge. 183 
p. illus. Pleasant Hill, Ohio, Parents 
association, 1926. 27-1228 
Pullinger, Herbert. Old Germantown; in- 
troduction by Charles F. Jenkins. 57 
p. Philadelphia, McKay, 1926. 27-1285 
Ruch, Giles Murrel. Objective examina- 
tion methods in the social studies; a 
report of investigations carried out 
under a subvention from the New York 
Commonwealth fund, by and 
Mark H. De Graff, W. E. Gordan 
and others. 116 p. Chicago, 
1926. 


Scott, 
27-1230 
Smith, Howard Birchard. Some descen- 

dants of Henry Smith and Thomas 

Birchard, who came to America about 

1635. 111 p. Omaha, Nebr., 1924. 

; 27-1288 
Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt. Panama of to- 
day; illustrated with photographs by 
the author. 314 p. illus. N. Y., Dodd, 

1927. 27-1286 
Walsh, Correa Moylan. The four kinds 

of economic value. 138 p. Cambridge, 

Harvard university press, 1926. 

\ 27-1048 
Warbasse, James’ Peter. Cooperative 
democracy through voluntary associa- 
tion of the people as consumers; a dis- 
cussion of the cooperative movement, 
its philosophy, methcds, accomplish- 
ments, and possibilities, and its rela- 
tion to the State, to science, art, and 


commerce, and to other systems of 
economic organization. 2d ed., com- 
pletely rev. 331 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1927. 27-1222 


Watson, Charles H. Cannibals and head- 
hunters; victories of the Gospel in the 
South seas. 28 p. illus.) Washington, 
D. C. Review and herald publishing 
association, 1926. 27-1289 

Yancey, William Paul. The soldier vir- 
gin of France; a message of 


peace, by a soldier of the A. E. F. 82 
p. Gainesville, Fla., 1926. 27-1214 


Latest Government Publications 


United States Standard 
Prepared by Frank B. Wilkinson, Mar- 
keting Specialist, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, under authority of 
the United States Warehouse Act of 
August 11, 1916, as amended. Issued 
December, 1926. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr 27-15 

Activities of the Farm 
Labor Divisions, United States Em- 
ployment Service, for the calendar 
-year 1926. Issued by the Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. Free 
distribution. L 27-21 

Bean Growing in Northern Idaho, East- 
ern Washington and Eastern Oregon. 
By Byron Hunter, Associate Agricul- 
tural Economist, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1509. Issued by the Department 


Summary of 


Tobacco Sizes. | 


| growers, showing 








of | 


This bulletin 
followed by the 


describes the methods 
most successful bean 
that where moisture 
for crop production is present and no 
frosts occur between May 20 and Sep- 


tember 15, beans have been incorporated | 


into the cropping system with profit. 

The Place of Vocational Agriculture in 
the Present Agricultural Situation. 
Monograph No. 3. Issued by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 
Price, 5 cents. E 26-665 

Public Health Reports. Issued weekly 
by the United States Public Health 
Service. Volume 42m No. 3. Price, 
5 cents per copy. Subscription price, 
$1.50 per year. [6-25-167] 
The current issue contains a special 

article on the cultivation of virulent bac- 


Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr 27-14teria from encephalitic virus. 





Whatever the form of organization 





the aim should be to provide courses of 
study better suited to the needs of mod- 
ern city life and to the needs of chil- 
dren from 12 to 18 years of age. The 
aim of the early part of the secondary- 
school course, the junior high school, is 
to provide general courses in mathe- 
matics, physical science, social science, 
languages, manual arts, ete, so as to 
permit the pupils to explore their in- 
terests, aptitudes, and capacities. Such 
exploration permits a pupil to elect more 
wisely when he enters senior high school, 
and for the {pupil who leaves school at 
the end of the ninth grade the general 
<ourses are of greater practical and cul- 





tural value than was the drill upon the 
three R’s in the old-time grammar school, 


which is passing away for the newer | 


type of organization. 
Changing Social Conditions. 

Not only the fact that the schools 
should adapt themselves to changed and‘ 
changing economic and social conditions 
but also the fact that schools must wdapt 
their work to individual pupils is be- 
ing recognized more and more. That 
children differ in ability to progress 
through the grades has long been known, 
and numerous attempts have been made 
to break up the “lock-step’ system of 


world | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘ ) Commercial . Public 
National Defense Aviation Edue ation Schools 


Progress Is Noted 
In Installing Lights 
To Guide Aviators 


St. Louis-Chicago Airway Al 
most Fully Equipped; 
Work Being Done on 
Other Lanes. 


Progress in surveys and installations 
of beacons along the country’s airways 
is reported in a summary issued January 


| 31 by the aeronautics branch of the De- 


| revolving searchlight beacons has 








} Corp., 


| ary 8, 1927, to 


partment of Commerce. The full text 
follows: 
Route 


miles. 


No. 2, St. Louis-Qhicago, 277 
The lighting equipment for 24 
been 
installed and 22 lights have been placed 
in operation. The work is being done 
under contract with the Robertson Air- 
craft Corporation, the air mail contrac- 
tor. It appears that this route will have 
the distinction of being the first com- 
pletely lighted civil airway under the 
Department of Commerce. Airway Ex- 
tension Superintendent James D. Sum- 
mers has been assigned to Route No. 2 
to complete “details in connection with-~ 
the installation of lights. 
Freeze Delays Work. 

Route No. 1, Boston-New York, 220 
miles. Good progress is reported on the 
installation of lighting equipment. All 
towers have been erected, and five lights 
have been placed in operation. Owing 
to the ground being frozen, it is im- 
practicable to plow the trenches for lay- 
ing the boundary lighting cables around 
the emergency fields and the installation 
of boundary lights will be deferred until 
the frost is out of the ground. The 
work on this route is under the direc- 
tion of Airway Extension Superimtend- 
ent A. Raymond Brooks. 

Route No. 3, Chicago-Dallas, 995 miles, 
The 10 revolving searchlight beacons at 
the upper end of Route No. 3, between 
Fenton, Ill., amd Unionville, Mo., have 
been placed in operation. Good progress 
is reported on the installation of airway 
lights between Oklahoma City and. 
Wichita, which is nearing completion. 

Route No. 5, Pasco-Elko, 424 miles, 


| Lighting of the 110 miles at the morth- 


ern end of this route was completed by 
the contractor, Mitchell and Peterson of 
Cheyenne, and _ the lights are mow in 
operation. The work was in charge of 
Airway Extension Superintendent Alvin 
W. Smith, Mr. Smith reports that con- 
siderable hardships were encountered due 
to excessive rains and high winds, mak- 
ing the routes impassable, and im many 
instances the equipment was carried long 
distances on the backs of men im order 
to get the equipment to the sites. 
Bids Are Rejected. 

Route No. 4, Salt Lake City-ILos An- 
geles, 589 miles. First bids for the con- 
tract for creation of lighting facilities 
on 278 miles of airway between Ios An- 
geles and Apex, Nev., have been rejected. 
The date of opening for new bids is 
February 7. 

Other Airways. Route No. 16, Detroit- 
Grand Rapids. The survey was _ com- 
pleted by Airway Extension Superin- 
tendent George C. Miller. This route is 
operated by the Stout Air Services, Inc, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Associate Airway Engineer. Irving D, 
Marshall was transferred to the office of 
the Superintendent of Lighthouses, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in charge of maintenance 
of airways assigned to the 12th Light- 


house District, which includes for the 
present, Routes Nos. 2 and 3. Four air- 


way mechanicians have been placed in 
charge of sections of airways, each being 
assigned approximately 200 miles, 
Chevrolet trucks have been provided for 
the arway mechanicians and the trucks 
are equipped -with the necessary tools, 
spare parts, and appliances required for 
servicing the lights. Airway Extension 
Superintendent John Bonforte is complet- 
ing the details at the lower end of Route 
No. 3, preparing the way for the con- 
tractor to install the equipment on that 
route. 





Navy Orders 


Orders issued to Naval officers umder date 
of January 27, 1927: 

Comdr. Albert Norris, titlke chan 
Inpsr. of Naval Matl. Schenectady, 
Lieut. Frank A, Braisted, det. 
Henderson; to WU. S. S. Tennessee. 
Lieut. Comdr. Greene W. Dugger, jr., det. 
U.S. S. Relief; to Georgia Schoo! of Tech- 

nology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lieut. Comdr. John J. Mahoney, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Naval Academy. ' 
Lieut. Comdr. James G. Atkins, det. Asst. 
Nav, Inpsr. of Mach. Bethlehena Shipbldg, 
Qunicy, Mass; toc f. o., U. 8, §, 


Lexington. : 

Lieut. Louis Dreller, det. Asst. to Nav. 
Inspr. of Engr. Mat’l., Bethlehem Shipbldg, 
Corp,, Quincy, Mass., toc. f.0., U. S. S. Lex- 
ington. 

Lieut. Oscar H. Holtman, det. U. 
Mexico; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. John J. Madden, orders January Il, 
1927, to Nav. Sta., Guam, revoked; to con- 
tinue duty Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. Van. Hubert Ragsdale, orders Janu- 
Bu. Acro, revoked; to con- 
tinue duty Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Flt. 





zed to 
N. Y. 
U. S. §, 


8. 8. 


Lieut. Jonathan H. Warman, det. office 
Nay. Inspr. of Mach. Am. Brown, Boveri 
Elec. Corp., Camden, N. J.; to e. f. o., U.S, 


S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph M. Regan, det. U.S, 
S. R-20; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Boynton L. Braun, det. U.S, 
S. Arizona; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Carl H. Bushnell, 
S. Meyer; to Naval Academy. a 

Lieut. (j. ¢-) Edwin M. Crouch, det. U.S 
S. Robert Sntith; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Lawrence E. Divoll, det. U. 


det. U. 8. 


| S. 8. Litchfield; to Naval Academy. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Rogers Elliott, det. U. 8. §, 
R-4; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Tom B. Hill, det. U. & § 
Nevada; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. @.) William B. Holdem, det, U, 
5.8. Hull; to Naval Academy. q 
— OH 
eral'such planes. provide for individual 
differences, such as the homogeneous 
grouping of pupils and the Dalton and 
ihe Winnetka plans, all of wilrich need 
to be experimented with further before 
certain questions regarding them can | 


grading and promotion, At present sev- be satisfactorily answered, 


a» 












Waterways 








I. C.C.Fixes Amount 
Due Erie Railroad 


~ OnOperation Claim 


$17,630,947 Certified to 
Treasury in Settlement of 
Compensation Under 
Federal G waraniy. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


has issued a certificate to the Treasury 
stating that it has fixed $$17,630,947.87 
as the amount necessary to make good to 
the Erie Railroad and affiliated compa- 


nies the guaranty for the six-month pe- | 


riod following the termination of Fed- 
eral control of the railroads in 1920, 
under Section 209 of the Transportation 
Act. 

An aggregate of 
been certified previously for payment as 
advances under subdivision (h) of the 
act, and $1,541,500 having been certified 
as partial payments under subdivision 
(z), the amount certified to be paid in 
final settlement is $349,447.87. 


Chicago & Erie, the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western, and the Wilkes-Barre 
& Eastern Railroads. 

The guaranty was based on the av- 
erage net operating income of the roads 
for the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
which was paid to them as compensa- 
tiom for the Federal control period. The 
Erie and its subsidiaries had filed claims 
for approximately $23,000,000. 

The amount ascertained as due was 
reached by various adjustments of ac- 


$15,740,000 having | 


The set- | 
tlement covers claims of the Erie, the | 






Railr 


ter highways and additional drainage. 

Consequently, agricultural development 
is expected to be somewhat slow. The 
prospect seems fairly good, however, that 
increased development will ultimately 
furnish traffic sufficient to sustain the 
branch. How soon this development may 
be reached will depend largely upon the 
industry and economy of the people, and 
upon adequate transportation service. 

The net railway operating income of 
the Pennsylvania for 1923 is shown as 
$83,546,667.59 and for 1924 as .$78,799,- 
| 912.91. Its total corporate surplus, ac- 
cording to its general balance sheet of 
| June 30, 1925, is $848,741,066.91. It 
operates about 10,500 miles of railroad. 
It does not appear that such loss as 
would likely ensue from the operation of 
this branch would endanger that car- 
rier’s 
| impair its ability to render efficient serv- 
ice to the public, or operate as a burden 
| upon interstate commerce. 


donment upon the applicants nor the in- 
convenience, losses and hardship that 
the community served would sustain in 
| being deprived of the branch service are 


susceptible of exact measurement. 
| Weighing the benefits to the carrier 
| against the injury to the local com- 


munity, as best we can from the record, 


the branch is not justified. 


i the abandonment of the branch line of 
railroad of the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Railway Company extending from Round 
Lake Junction to Jennings, Mich. We 
are unable to find that the present and 

| future public convenience and necessity 
permit the abandonment of the railroad 

of that company extending from Veneer 

i Junction to Michelson, Mich. 

An appropriate certificate 
will be entered. 


and order 


counts, made by the commission, includ- | 


ing deductions for wmmaintenance expen- 


ditures made by the road in excess of | 


those in the period om which the guar- 
anty was based. 


Authority to Abandon 
Railroad Is Denied 


I. C. C. Finds New Refrigera- 
tion Charges on Vegeta- 
bles Not Justified. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
issued a certificate authorizing the | 


has 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway arid the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which leases its 
property, to abandon the Jennings 
branch of the G. R. & LI, 3.07 miles, but 
has denied the application to abandon 


16.34 miles of the Missaukee branch, all | 


in Michigan. 


The text of the report by Division 4, | 
and made public on | 


dated January 21, 
January 31, is in part, as follows: 
The Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway 
Company, hereinafter called the Grand 
Rapids, a corporation organized for the 
purpose of engaging in interstate com- 
merce by railroad, amd _ the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called 
the Pennsylvania, a carrier by railroad 


subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, | 


on March 24, 1925, filed a joint applica- 
tiom under paragraph (18) of section 


of the act for a certificate that the pres- | 


ent and future public convenience and 
necessity permit the abandonment of 


lines of railroad of the Grand Rapids as | 


follows: 
(1) The line known as the Jennings 


branch, extending from Round Lake | 


Junction to Jennings, a distance of 3.07 
miles, all in Missaukee County, Mich.; 
(2) that portion of the Missaukee branch 
extending from Veneer Junction, Miss- 


aukee County, to Michelson, Roscommon | 


County, a distance of 16.34 miles, all in 
the State of Michigan. 

A_ similar application was filed with 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
siom and that body held a hearing in 
both proceedings. No objection has been 
offered to the abandonment of the Jen- 
nings branch. 

Protest against abandonment of the 
railroad between Veneer Junction and 
Michelson was filed im behalf of the mer- 
chants and other business men of 
City, Falmouth, and Merritt, Mich., the 


Chamber of Commerce of Cadillac, Mich., | 
and farmers and other shippers in the | 


territory that would be affected by the 
proposed abandonment. * 

The Jennings branch has evidently 
served the purpose for which it was built 
and there is no reasonable prospect that 


it can be operated except at a substantial | 


loss. It is not apparent that any con- 
siderable need for its continued operation 
exists or that its abandonment would re- 
sult in serious public 

Under these 
expenditures incident to the maintenance 


inconvenience. 


of the branch in operation, with no pros- | 


pect of adequate revenues, would not be 
justified. ° 

It is shown that there is an actual 
need by the people along the Missaukee 
branch for railroad service. 
is 
ing 


country to a farming country. In 











1 | 


Lake | 


circumstances continued | 


The region | 
undergoing transition from a timber- 





Bridge Applications 
Are Given Approval 
Ferry Terminal and Submarine 
Cable Included in List of Six 
Projects Allowed. 


Four applications for approval of 
i plans for bridges, one for permission 
/ to construct a ferry terminal, and an- 
other to lay a submarine cable, have 
been approved by Colonel Hanford 
MacNider, assistant Secretary of War, 
it has just been announced in a state- 
ment by the Department of War. 
The projects are as follows: 


Application made by the Tremont and 
Company of Winnfield, ' 
La., for approval of plans for a bridge | 


Gulf Railway 


to be constructed over Little River. 
| miles southeast of Rochelle, La., 
| authority of State law. 
Bridge In New York. 
Application made by the Westchester 
County Park Commission, Bronxville, 


1% 
under 


to be constructed over Blind Brook, Rye, 
N. Y., under authority of State law. 

Application made by the Cape Girar- 
deau Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Mis- 
souri for approval of plans for a bridge 
to be constructed over the Mississippi 
| River at Cape Girardeau, Mo., under au- 
thority of an Act of Congress. 

Application made by the New Castle- 
Pennsville Ferries, Inc., of New Castle, 
| Del., for authority to construct a ferry 
terminal on the Delaware River 300 feet 
| south of the Delaware Street wharf, New 
| Castle, Del. 
i New Jersey Application. 





Application made by the New Jersey ! 


| State Highway Commission for approval 
of plans for a bridge to be constructed 
over Matawan Creek, Keyport, N. J., 
| under authority of State law. 
Application made by the Northern 
Maryland Power Company for permis- 
| sion to lay a submarine cable across the 
| Chesapeake and Delaware Canal in the 
| vicinity of the United States bridge at 
Chesapeake City, Md., and for permission 
| to occupy and use the Government right 
| of way at that point for placing poles 
| thereon as specified; that the cable shall 
| be buried to a depth of not less than 15 
feet below mean low water of the canal. 





| Allotments Are Approved 
For Rivers and Harbors 


Allotments aggregating $63,500 for 
| maintenance and improvement of river 
and harbor works have been approved by 
the Department of War, it has just been 
| announced in a statement. 

The allotments are as follows: 

Mispillion River, Del., $3,500 (trans- 
ferred from Alloway Creek, N. J.):; Gal- 
} veston Channel, Texas, $40,000; Galves- 
ton Channel, Texas, $20,000 (transferred 
from Arkansas’ Pass-Corpus Christi 
} Channel), 


Central Railroad of N. J. 
To Issue $ 1.250.000 Bond 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has just been authorized by the Inter- 


| state Commerce Commission to issue a 






financial strength, or appreciably | 


Neither the beneficial effect of aban- | 


we are of opinion that abandonment of | 


We find that the present and future | 
public convenience and necessity permit | 


N. Y., for approval of plans for a bridge | 





oads 








I. C. C. Decisions 
And Ratings 
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Debits to Individual Accounts by Federal Reserve Districts 
For Week Ended January 26 


As reported to the Federal Reserve Board by banks im leading cities and made public Janu- 





ary 31, 1927. (Percentage increase 


pared with data for the corresponding weeks last year.’ 
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Growers Contend 
For Lower Tariffs 


| Cite Charges for Handling At 
Pacifie Coast Ports As Cur- 
tailing Traffic. 


from a decision by the 
Commerce Commission, 
has the power to 
rail-and-water rates on 
wool and mohair, is continued below. 
Publication of the excerpts was be- 


Excerpts 
Interstate 
holding it 


scribe joint 


Pp res- 


gun in the issue of January 31. The 
text continues in part: 
“Reasonableness of the Rate: It was 


generally conceded, except by the repre- 
sentatives of the steamship lines, who 
considered their existing rates to be de- 
pressed, that the water factor of 90 cents 
on wool in the grease, in sacks, was a 
reasonable minimum rate. Accordingly, 
little evidence was presented at the fur- 
ther hearings regarding the level of the 
water rates. Any reductions in the 
through charges would, under the cir- 
cumstances, result in a shrinking of the 
rail factors from the interior point of 
production to the Pacific ports. Com- 
plainants contend that to this 90-cent 
water factor should be added a rail rate 
computed so as to return the same aver- 
age earnings per ton-mile and per car- 
; mile westbound to the Pacific coast as the 
eastbound rates yield for all-rail move- 
ments; that is, 22.5 cents per car-mile 
and 18 mills per ton-mile, under the scale 
prescribed in the 1923 Wool Cases, and 
that to the combination of these two fac- 
tors should be added 26 cents, represent- 
ing the average handling and wharfage 
charges at the Pacific and Atlantic ports 
plus marine insurance, hereinafter re- 
ferred to collectively as the incidental 
charges. Thus it appears that every car 
moving via the Pacific ports bears a fixed 
charge of $1.16, composed of 90 cents for 
the water haul and 26 cents incidental | 
charges, to which must be added the rail | 
factor. These incidental charges vary at 
the different Pacific ports, but 26 cents 
represents the average charges via Ta- 
coma and Seattle, Wash., Portland, Oreg., 
and San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Calif., the five principal ports, and for 
the purpose of comparison herein that | 
figure will be used in arriving at the 
through charges. 
Reductions Proposed. 

“The National Association proposed 
two different bases on which reduced 
joint through rates should be established, | 
(a) using the present combination rail 
and water factors less 10 per cent, or 
(b) reducing the existing rail factors to 
the basis of 50 per cent of first class. The | 
rates proposed by the Idaho Commission 
on shipments from Tdaho to 
rail portion of the through hauls range 
from approximately 52 to 42 per cent 
of the contemporaneously existing first- 
class ‘rates and represent reductions in 
the existing rates of from 25 to 42 per 
cent. 

“The proponents, of joint rail-and- 
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water rates contend that the rates pre- 
scribed in the 1923 Wool Cases had the 
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combination rail-and-water rates several 
hundred miles farther west, and that un- 
der this adjustment less wool tonnage is 
available for movement via the Panama 
Canal. It is true that under those find- 
ings the line of equalization as between 
the two routes was moved westward to 
some extent, but the territory within 
which the differential under the all-rail 
rate is sufficiently large to attract all 
the wool to the rail-and-water route is 
greater than under the adjustment in ef- 
fect prior to the 1923 investigation. 
“The witnesses were not in accord 
on the question of what differential 
under the all-rail rate is necessary to 
attract wool shipments to move via the 
raileand-water route. Complainants 
again contended, as in the prior hear- 
ings, that under ordinary conditions 
wool would not move via the Pacific 
ports and the Panama Canal unless the 
rail-and-water rate is at least 50 cents 
lower than the all-rail rate, but the Na- 
tional Association representatives urged 
that a difference of 30 cents would suf- 
fice to move the wool business via the 
rail-and-water route. Under the com- 
plainants’ proposed rates, and based on 
a differential of 50 cents, the wool 
would move rail and water via the 
Pacific ports from interior points for 
distances of approximately 700 miles 
from the coast. Under the proposal 
of the National Association on the basis 
of a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
existing combination rates, and using a 
differential of 30 cents 


sary margin, wool would move from 
points within 600 miles from the 
Pacific coast. Complainants testified | 


that under the present rates water com- 
petition is limited to points not in ex- 
cess of 500 miles inland from the 
Pacific ports. 
Sea Route Declared Favored. 

“The above deductions are based on 
margins of 30 cents under the pro- 
posal of the National Association 


and 50 cents under complainants’ pro- | 


posal to off-set the superior service 
available via the all-rail routes. But 
some witnesses at the prior hearings 
and again at the further hearings took 
the position that any difference under 
the all-rail rates would divert traffic 
from the all-rai! to the rail-and-water 
route. It appears that, except at times 
when there is a rapidly rising or. de- 
clining market and when for other rea- 
sons the shippers desire expedited serv- 
ice, the wool dealers will route their 
shipments via the Pacific ports and the 
Panama Canal when the difference in 
the total through charges is even less 
than 30 cents. The extent of the water 
competitive territory, therefore, de- 
pends in part on the margin the par- 
ticular shipper is wililhng to use as the 
basis for shipping over one route or the 
other. 

“The principal reasons advanced by 
the Pacific coast interests in 
tion to the establishment of joint rail- 
and-water rates are, (a) that the pres- 
ent combination of rail and water rates 
plus incidental charges, does 
resent an unreasonable charge for the 
through rail and water movement, 
which is in heavy volume under the ex- 


as the neces- | 


opposi- | 


not rep- | 


or decrease ~ of the current figures as com- 
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Through Schedules 
Declared Unnecessary 


Commission Finds Failure of 
Carriers to Make Change 
Is Not Unlawful. 


Pie Senora 


result therefrom against producers that 
ship their wool to Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, or other Pacific ports, for storage, 
scouring or other processes, or for local 
manufacture and against manufac- 
turers of worsted or woolen products at 
Portland and elsewhere in Oregon and 
California; and (c) that the establish- 
ment of joint rates as requested would 
tend to concentrate at Boston and other 
north Atlantic ports the wool business 
of the country, give Boston dealers a 
monopoly thereof, and check the de- 
velopment of Portland and of other 
coast cities as markets for wool, as 
points of manufacture of the wool into 
various products and as centers for the 
storage of wool for scouring, baling, 
grading, sorting, combing, and for all 
kinds of services and processing; and 
that the establishment of transit ar- 
rangements in connection with the pro- 
posed joint rates would not obviate the 
objections. They oppose as discrimina- 
tory the establishment of any rates 
from interior points to apply on 
through shipments which are lower for 
! 


' the rail portion of the haul than those 
contemporaneously applicable on local 
shipments to the ports. These inter- 
ests, however, do not oppose through 
bills of lading and the establishment of 
joint rail-and-water rates, on the basis 
of the full combination of the local rail 
and water rates, plus incidental charges. 
But neither the complainants nor the 
National Asosciation would be inter- 
ested in such an adjustment because the 
present through charges would be in- 
creased to the extent of the transit 
charge for transit arrangements if 
established. 
Wool Production Noted. 

| “The 11 western States comprising 
| Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California in 1923 
produced 132,240,000 pounds of wool, and 
it was estimated that the production 
for the year 1924 would amount to ap- 
proximately 144,000,000 pounds. Ac- 
cording to the figures presented by the 
National Association, approximately 20,- 
| 000,000 pounds of additional wool, or 15 
per cent more than under the present 
rates, would be available for movement 
through the Pacific ports and the Pan- 
ama Canal if their proposal to reduce 
{the existing rail-and-water rates 10 per 
cent would be adopted. 

To be continued 

February 2. 


in the issue of 


Additional tables of rail- 
road earnings’ will be 
found on pages 4, 7 and 9. 
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Argentina Provides Funds 
To Finish State Railroads 


It has been announced that 20,000,000 
pesos ($8,300,000) per year has been ap- 
portioned by an Argentine presidential 
decree for the completion of several un- 
finished lines on the Argentine State 
Railways, states a report just recéived 
from the Department of Commerce from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner H. A. 
Bates, Buenos Aires. The full text fol- 
lows: 

The unfinished lines that will probably 
receive attention according to the reports 
in Argentina are the following: Salta to 
Chile, via the Andes; Embarcacion to 
Yacuiba (Bolivia); Metan;to Barran- 
queras; Antilla to Rosario de la Fron- 
tera; La Banda to Santiago del Estero; 
San Juan to Jachal; Milagro to Quines; 
Federal to Curusu-Guatia; San Nicholas 
to Arroyo Dulce; San Antonio to Pata- 
gones; Kil. 448 to Lake Nahuel Huapi; 
Federal to Concordia; Kil. 448 to Arroyo 
Pescado; La Pas-Filiciano-San Jaime; 
Cordoba to La Puerta; Algarrobal to 
Mendoza; Esquina to Sauce; Curuzu- 
Cuatia to Paso de los Libres; Nare to 
Helvecia; Formosa to Embarcacion. 


Protection Is Urged 
For Imperial Valley 


Representative Swing Speaks 
in House in Favor of Proj- 
ect for Boulder Dam. 


Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., urged the membership 
of the House, in an address, January 
31, to give favorable consideration to 
proposed legislation to provide for con- 
struction of Boulder Dam on the Colo- 
rado River for flood control, power 
generation, and irrigation. 

Mr. Swing is one of the co-authors 
of the bill. The Committee on Rules 
of the House is considering a special 
rule which would permit the House to 
take up the measure at this session of 
Congress. 

Protection of Imperial Valley, Cali- 
fornia, was urged by Representative 
Swing. Unless the waters of the Colo- 
rado River are stored, he declared, the 
river will flood the valley, which is be- 
low sea level, and wipe out lives and 
property. 

Mr. Swing stated that the real ques- 
tion before Congress was not whether 


the Government should build a power | 


plant at the Boulder Dam, but whether 
the Government had a right to decide 
that it shall build a power plant. 

He charged that the “electrical in- 
dustry” of the country is opposing his 
bill. 
descended upon members of the House 
since the bill was first introduced, and 
have increased in volume since the bill 
has been placed before the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

“The so-called electrical industry never 
came before the committee as it properly 
should have done,” he said, “but used 
‘undercover methods’ instead.” 

Mr. Swing said that identical phrase- 
ology runs through the numerous tele- 
grams circulated among Representa- 


tives, and that the largest number of | 


telegrams “came from cities in which the 
headquarters of power companies are 
located.” 

He stated that the first and 
bills which he 
provisions for building a power plant at 
Boulder Dam, and that when he sub- 
mitted the present bill, the Secretary of 
the Interior requested that he be given 
permission to build a power plant instead 
of allocating power rights to private con- 
cerns. It was believed by Secretary 
Work, according to Mr. Swing, that the 
allocation of private power rights would 
involve unnecessary complications. 

Mr. Swing made the statement that 
both the Secretary of the Interior and 
the secretary of the Federal Power Com- 
mission had changed their positions so 
that they now favor his bill enthusias- 
tically, following careful study of the 
Boulder Dam situation. P 

Considering the construction of a dam 
of lesser heights proposed in the bill, 
which has been urged by several mem- 
bers of Congress, Representative Swing 
asserted that such a dam would not pro- 
vide adequate flood control. 

“Tt is not true that flood control can 
be had for 14 to 15 million dollars,” he 
said. 

He explained that a dam for flood con- 
trol alone would not reimburse the Gov- 
renment for its expenditures as is con- 
templated in the bill introduced by him, 
and which has been favorably reported 
to the House by the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. Not only would it 


second 


not provide flood control or reimburse the | 
Government, he said, but would also per- | 


mit the waters of fhe Colorado River to 
fiow into Mexico. 

By the construction of the large dam 
and the All-American Canal, proposed 


in the bill to carry water to irrigate | 
Swing | 


Valley, Mr. 
“the United States 


lands in Imperial 
pointed out that 


this process there will be required more | bond for $1,250,000 in connection with | effect of moving the line of equalization | isting adjustment; (b) that unjust dis- | would retain entire control over the 
farmers, the clearing of more lands, bet- | the acquisition of certain lands. as between the all-rail rates and the| crimination and undue prejudice would | water.” 
lyR ; of Railroad Rev dE esas R dito the | eC C SS] 
Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. Illinois Central System. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
December 12 months December 12 months December 12 months December 12 months December 12 months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Freight revenue...- -. 1,310,084 1,421,532 19,155,371 18,551,264] 11,757,688 12,809,407 147,289,280 143,283,327] 2,311,102 2,353,803 28,410,077 27,849,538 | 5,432,052 5,442,944 69,234,031 67,667,235] 8,600,254 8,930,305 107,913,649 104,319,277 
Passenger revenue ... 39,911 44,060 456,819 545,963 | 2,673,664 2,909,490 28,780,789 29,662,723 | 401,676 439,092 4,534,051 4,874.677| 4,547,268 4,373,554 650,401,785  49,735,504| 1,351,829 1,415,898 16,035,972 16,536,035 
Total incl.otherrevermue 1,442,373 1,558,007 20,925,899  20,395,618| 15,601,447 16,834,274 189,593,464 186,315,296 | 2,954,302 3,042,867 35,532,896 35,325,003) 11,377,255 11,246,745 135,065,836 132,266,423 | 10,821,699 11,268,732 133,990,294 130,831,661 
Maintenance of way -.- 238,019 160,715 3,114,517 2,680,816! 2,158,918 2,331,581 28,344,158 27,628,085 | 395,071 317,831 4,251,656 3,771,040) 1,404,923 1,276,989 17,790,161 16,992,887} 1,630,727 1,828,914 21,262,028 20,465,706 
Maintenance of equip’t. 416,400 413,805 4,816,739 4,678,490) 3,703,664 3,531,760 42,345,194 39,967,730 | 563,680 840,751 438,443 8,197,258 | 2,539,161 2,404,523 28,708,196 27,629,520] 1,934,725 2,231,243 26,582,577 25,895,938 
Transportation expem’s. 500,832 504,186° 6,072,913 6,040,044! 5,442,429 5,992,303 65,803,472 65,274,866 | 800,042 786,941 8,983,558 9,030,094) 4,240,782 4,142,207 46,347,231 46,783,099| 4,194,121 4,155,790 47,481,048 48,307,743 
Total exp. incl. other... 1,240,427 1,168,380 14,984,089 14,400,990| 12,124,082 12,637,077 145,905,880 141,481,457} 1,989,338 2,106,296 23,648,621 22,861,649] 8,785,262 8,378,485 99,540,261 97,745,882] 8,436,538 8,827,812 102,851,944 102,276,499 
Net from railroad..-. 201,946 389,627 5,941,810 5,994,628| 3,477,365 4,197,197 43,687,584 44,883,839 | 964,964 936,571 11,884,275 12,463,354! 2,591,993 2,868,260 35,525,575  984,521,041| 2,385,161 2,440,920 31,138,350 28,555,162 
Ts acielk ae « 67,000 105,333 = 1,664,998 1,568,458| 737,581 1,290,886 12,772,075 13,408,421 7 245,123 155,555 2,751,780 2,135,140) 412,801 346,195 5,881,207 4,890,151 483,954 493,743 5,612,341 5,266,438 
Net after taxes, ete. -. 132,686 284,255 4,273,160 4,422,062! 2,727,926 2,903,641 30,858,964 31,435,237 718,309 779,049 9,115,362 °10,314,629} 2,177,540 2,516,770 $0,131,518 29,611,845! 1,897,015 1,944,978 25,488,846 23,253,239 
Net after rents... ye 180,874 296,280 4,398,877 1,364,792) 2,600,026 2,825,177 29,875,941 31,258,113 781,490 816.271 9,520,902 10,392,658 | 1,522,460 1,997,687 23,204,053 28,324,795! 1,584,049 1,553,484 20,333,786 18,013,064 
Aver. miles operated - . 511.60 511.60 511.60 511.60; 6,584.89 6,584.53 6,584.98 6,585.06 1,799.31 1,799.31 1,799.31 1,799.31} 1,911.53 1,918.76 1,917.01 1,935.35! 7,406.63 7,337.72 7,351.97 7,337.62 
Operating ratio ...... 86.0 75.0 71.6 70.6 | 71.9 75.1 77.0 75.9 | 67.3 69.2 66.6 64.7 | 17.2 74.5 73.7 73.9 78.0 78.3 76.8 78.2 





Floods of propaganda, he said, have | 


introduced contained no | 


Leases 


Revenues 





Increased Earnings 
By British Railroads 
| Indieated in 1927 


Improvement Over Condi- 
tions of 1926 Is Antici- 
pated by In- 
dustry. 


In spite of the adverse influences 
which characterized the British railway 
situation during 1926 it is believed in 
England that prospects for increased 
earnings in 1927 are good, according to 
advices received by the Department of 
Commerce from London. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The general industrial depression and 
trade disputes occurring in Great Britain 
during 1926 exercised very adveyse af- 
fects on the British railways, their loss 
in net income being estimated as be- 
tween £14,000,000 and £18,000,000 less 
than in 1925, which, in turn, was one of 
the most unsatisfactory years in British 
railroad history, according to Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Harold A. Burch. 

Railway rates have been reduced since 
the Government released control on Au- 
gust 15, 1921, but since that date only 
small reductions in operating expenses 
have been possible. Large savings have 
been effected through consolidation, but 
most of these cannot be definitely 
| charged to any given account. Freight 
| traffic anticipated from rate reductions 
has not been forthcoming, owing to the 
unfavorable position of the heavy in- 
dustries. 

Progress Was Retarded. 

Development in 1926 was overshadowed 
by the long coal strike and its accom- 
panying brief general strike. These put 
a stop to the advancement and progress 
| which the railways had made up to the 
end of April, and as the coal strike con- 
tinued the companies were forced to re- 
strict their staffs in the interests of 
economy. The guaranteed week was 
suspended so as to allow a greater num- 
ber of.men to work part time and, the 
effects of this long stoppage have been 
so pronounced that the railways are not 
| yet willing to reestablish the guaranteed 
week. 

Lack of coal supplies’ tended to deepen 
the depression in other industries, while 
the high prices of imported coal added 
to the operating expenses of all indus- 
tries. These conditions restricted some- 
| what the amount of goods produced, so 
that both freight and passenger traffic 
have been less than last year. 

Decreases Are Cited. 

The Southern Railway, by reason of its 
large passenger traffic, has been the least 
affected by the recent industrial troubles, 
but even this railroag’s revenue is well 
under that of last year. The decrease in 
operating revenues of the four railways 
for 49 weeks of 1926 as compared with 
the like geriod of 1925, is shown in the 
following figures: Great Western Rail- 
way, £4,648,000; London Midland and 
Scottish Railway, £11,427,000; London 
and North Eastern Railway, £9,742,000; 
| Southern Railway, £1,817,000; total de- 
| crease, £27,634,000. Of this total, £3,- 
593,000 is accounted for by passenger 
| traffic, and £19,041,000 by freight traffic. 

New locomotives put into use on some 
lines during the year were of the 4-6-0 
passenger type known as “Lord Nelson” 
\class. A number of 2-6-4 type super- 
heater tanks were also delivered. 

Continues Electrification. 

| .The Southern Railway has continued 
the electrification of its system, and the 
remodeling of approaches and stations at 
Cannon Street and Charing Cross. They 
have also installed, for the first time, a 
four-aspect day color light system of sig- 
naling. The London-Brighton service is 
to be converted from overhead to third 
rail system, and other lines will be elec- 
trified, at a cost of £3,750,000. 

A Sjungstrom turbo-condensing loco- 
motive, the first in Great Britain, was 
built for the London Midland and Scot- 
tish Railway during the year. This com- 
pany also put into service several 2-6-0 
type mixed traffic superheater  loco- 
motives, and additional all-steel passen- 
ger coaches. 

: Additional pullman services have been 
inaugurated on the London, Tunbridge 
Wells and Hastings services. 

The Great Western Railway and the 
Southern Railway have both continued 
their dock improvement operations. By 
recent agreement with the coal trippers 
at the Bristol Channel ports the Great 
Western Railway may be able to speed 
up export shipments of coal. 


Conference Is Called 


On Value of D., L. & W. 


The hearing on the protest of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
against the tentative valuation of its 
property made by the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission was assigned for Jan- 
uary 31 before Examiners Marchand and 
Faris, but the railread elected to have its 
case considered in conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Commission’s Bureau 
of Valuation, in accordance with the con- 
ference plan which has been applied in 
the cases of several of the larger roads. 
The conference will be held at a future 
| date. The conference plan makes it pos- 
sible for stipulations to be made as to 
many ‘details involved in the engineer- 
ing, land and accounting reports, which 
are the basis of the valuation work, in 
less time than the same matter could 
be presented at a hearing by testimony. 
If necessary a brief hearing is held at 
the conclugion of the conference before 
the case is submitted to the commission 
on argument. 

The commission had previously denied 
a motion made by the railroad for a 
revision of the tentative report and at 
the hearing Examiner Marchand denied 
a motion that the tentative report be 
| withdrawn, 
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Loans and 


Discounts 


Over Outlays in 1926 
‘ Noted in New Mexico 


Cost of Governing State Cal- 
culated at $10.477 
Per Capita for 
Year. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of New Mexico 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 
The full text follows: : 

Expenditures: The payment for main- 
tenance and operation of the general de- 
partments of New Mexico for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, amounted to 
$4,040,042, or $10.47 per capita. This 
includes $893,333, apportionments for 
education to the minor civil divisions of 
the State. In 1925 the comparative per 
capita for maintenance and operation of 
general departments was $10.22, and in 
1917, $5.13. 

Total of Outlays. 

The interest on debt amounted $140,- 
414; and outlays for permanent improve- 
ments $1,742,592. The total payments, 
therefore, for expenses of general de- 
partments, interest and outlays were 
$5,923,048. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds 
of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $2,295,053 was for highways, $679,- 
841 being for maintenance and $1,613,- 
712 for construction. £ 

Revenues: The total revenue receipts 
of New Mexico for 1926 were $6,717,199, 
or $17.40 per capita. This was $2,536,- 
743 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, and $794,151 more 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. This ex- 
cess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
cancellation of bonds and increased cash 
balances, not shown in this summary. 

Property and special taxes represented 
24.3 per cent of the total revenue for 
1926, 22.1 per cent for 1925, and 49.1 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 55.5 per cent from 1917 
to 1925, but there was a decrease of 
6.7 per cent from 1925 to 1926. The 
per capita property and special taxes 
were $4.23 in 1926, $4.64 in 1925, and 
$3.20 in 1917.. 

Earnings of Departments. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 16.2 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1926, 11.0 per 
cent for 1925, and 14.5 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 17.6 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1926, 9.1 per cent “for 1925, 
and 5.3 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and from sales tax on gasoline, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. 

The increased percentage shown in 
1926 for business and nonbusiness li- 
censes was due to an increase in the 
sales tax on gasoline, the rate having 
been chahged from i to 3 cents per 
gallon. 


Debt Shows Decline. 


Indebtedness: The net indebtedness 
(funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
assets) of New Mexico on June 30, 1926, 
was $3,827,497, or $9.92 per capita. In 
1925 the per capita debt was $10.57, and 
in 1917, $7.96. 

Assessed valuations and tax levies: 
For 1926 the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in New Mexico subject to ad 
valorem taxation was $313,561,903; the 
amount of State taxes levied was $1,- 
856,194; and the per capita levy, $4.81. 
In 1925 the per capita levy was $4.05, 
and in 1917, $4.58. 


Federal Reserve Board 
Lists Membership Changes 


Changes in the state bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during 
the week ending January 29 wre an- 
nounced January 31 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The full text folldws: 

Absorption of National Bank: The 
First National Bank, Hartsville, S. C., 
has been absorbed by the Bank of Harts- 
ville, S. C., a member. 

Voluntary Withdrawal: 
ings Bank, Saline, Mich. 

Closed: American Trust & Savings 
Bank, El Paso, Tex. 

Permission Granted to Exercise Trust 
Powers: Pittsfield National Bank, Pitts- 
field, Me.; Merchants National Bank, 
Port Arthur, Tex.; First National Bank, 
Portland, Oreg. (Supplemental). 


Saline Sav- 


Monthly Statisties of Railroad Earnings and Ex 


Wabash 


December 
1926 

4,677,915 
801,704 
6,025,937 
591,910 
1,054,945 
2,300,794 
4,164,191 
1,861,746 
287,063 
1,574,559 
1,320,968 
2,524.20 

69.1 


Freight revenue ..... 
Passenger revenue.... 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way.. 
Maintenance of equip't 
Transportation expen’s 
Total exp. incl. other.. 
Net from railroad.... 
ERROR ide ites. 

Net after taxes, etc... 
Net after rents.,....° 
Aver. miles operated. . 
Operating rvatio....... 
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Finance 


Surplus of Revenues |Loans, Discounts and Net Demand Deposits 
Show Declines in Federal Reserve System 


Increase of $22,000,000 in Investments Noted in Condi- 
tion Report as of January 26. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of 681 reporting member banks 
in leading cities, as of January 26, made 
public on January 31, shows an increase 
of $22,000,000 investments and 


in de- 


'clines of $71,000,000 in loans and dis- 


counts, $149,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits and $51,000,000 in borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve Banks’ Member 
banks in New York City reported an in- 
crease of $11,000,000 in investments and 
reductions of $42,000,000 in loans and 
discounts, $91,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits and $28,000,000 in 
from the Federal Reserve Bank. 


loans were $865,183,000 on January 26, 
$882,901,000 on January 19, and $1,200,- 
914,000 on January 27 of last year. For 
the account of out of town banks, the 
loans amounted to $1,125,713,000 on Jan- 
uary 26 against $1,140,604,000 on January 
19 and $1,287,367,000 on January 27, 1926. 
Loans for the account of “others” were 


$741,044,000 on the last reporting date 


borrowings | 
| demand and $688 


Loans on stocks and bonds, including | 


United States Government obligations, 


were $37,000,000 below the January 19 | 


total, reductions of $32,000,000 in the 
New York district, $10,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district and $7,000,000 in 
the Chicago district being offset in part 
by relatively small increases in 
districts. “All other” loans and dis- 
counts declined $34,000,000, the princi- 
pal changes including reductions of $16,- 


other | 


compared with $746,667,000 on January 
19 and $609,911,000 on January 27, 1926. 

The total loans were divided: $2,047,- 
954,000 on demand and $683,986,000 on 
time paper on January 26. On January 
19, the division was $2,081,944,000 on 
,228,000 on time and $2,- 
135,023,000 was on demand and $963,- 
169,000 was on time on the corresponding 
date a year ago. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $16,000,000, of which 
$8,000,000 was at reporting banks in the 
New York district. Holdings of other 
bonds stocks and securities were $6,000,- 
000 above the previous week’s total, only 
nominal changes being shown for any 


| of the reserve districts. 


000,000 in the New York district and $15,- | 


000,000 in the Chicago district and an | d ( r 
| the week by $96,000,000 in the New York 


increase of $9,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict. 
ers, secured by stocks and bonds, made 
by reporting member banks in New York 
city were $38,000,000 below the previous 
week’s figure, loans for own account hav- 
ing declined $18,000,000, loans for out- 
of-town banks $15,000,0000 and loans for 
others $5,000,000. 


Loans to Brokers Decline. 


Loans to brokers ,and dealers, secured | 


by stocks and bonds, made by reporting 
member banks in New York City totaled 
$2;731,940,000 on January 26, compared 


| with $2,770,172,000 on January 19 and 


$3,098,192,000 on January 27, 1926. For 


Total loans to brokers and deal- | i 
| trict, $16,000,000 in the Philadelphia dis- 
| trict, and by $149,000,000 at all report- 





the account of the reporting banks, the | 


Number of reporting banks. .....4......0.0.. 


Loans and discounts, gross: 
Secured by. U. S. Gov’t obligations 


Secured by stocks and bonds............... 


All other loans and discounts 


Total 1GHUS GAA GiGCGUTIE 5 <.6.6.65.6 0 ccc ce ds 14,200,057 


Investments: 


U. S. Government securities..............08. 


Other bonds, stocks and securities 


Total investments 


Total loans and investments.............. «sve. 19,789,786 * 


Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 


Demand Deposits Fall Off. é 
Net demand deposits declined during 


district, $23,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 


ing banks. . 
Borrowings from the Federal reserve 


| banks were reduced $51,000,000 at all re- 
| porting members and $32,000,000 at re- 
| porting members in the New York dis- 


trict. 

Following is the board’s statement of 
the principal resources and liabilities of 
the reporting member banks for Janu- 
ary 26 with comparisons for the preced- 
ing week and the corresponding data a 
year ago, the figures being in thousands 
of dollars; 


All reporting member banks. 
1-26-27 1-19-27 1-27-26 
681 682 717 


161,629 
5,509,329 
8,278,261 


*136,984 
*5,522,514 
#8,611,472 


142,903 
5,479,668 
8,577,486 





*14,270,970 13,949,219 


2,343,471 2,3% j 2,537,348 
3,196,258 * 2,939,37 


5,476,720 
19,425,939 
1,648,579 
281,652 
13,034,186 
5,385,199 
200,360 


5,539,729 


1,606,111 
268,177 
12,878,603 
5,874,332 
119,588 


1,671,569 
*271,326 
$13,027,153 
*5 864,219 
119,527 


Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. Banks: 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations 


All other 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks.......... 


* Revised figures. 


126,107 
121,640 


168,731 


82,939 100,969 


197,104 247,747 269,700 





Foreign Exchange | 


{By Telegraph.) 

New York, January 31.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

January 31, 1927. 


In pursuance of the provisions of Section | 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


! in the New York market at noon today for 


1925 
4,823,204 
855,640 
6,290,715 
427,287 
989,565 
2,303,756 
8,962,182 
2,328,583 
429,795 
1,898,462 
1,519,233 
2,524.20 


63.0 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Respectfully, 


Manager, Foreign 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling).... 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone)... .<........... 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder)............ oe 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty). 
Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu).............. 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc}. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 


’ 
Department, 


007263 
-029614 
-2664 
4.8501 
-025206 
-0394 
+2309 
.013110 
3995 
1753 
0429 


ontn 


257d 
1129 
0511 
005378 
1656 
.2669 
-1924 
017621 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael).. 

China (Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar)........ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan. dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen).. 5 eve é 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) : 
Mexico (peso)....... 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis). . 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


6554 
6742 
.6539 
-6863 
5129 
4679 
A759 
4663 
3636 
A481 
5600 


298389 
-999750 
471833 
996188 


-9387 
1183 
-1201 
1.0133 


(gold 


Railway.. 

12 months 
1926 1925 
57,205,296 55,329,533 
9,234,815 9,364,486 
71,693,341 69,910,301 
9,859,556 9,311,985 
12,457,129 12,348,291 
26,276,878 25,431,804 
52,465,680 51,080,424 
19,227,661 18,829,877 
3,428,683 3,287,580 
15,790,598 15,535,228 
12,562,083 12,252,515 
2,524.20 2,524.20 | 

73.2 73.1 


1926 
1,882,696 
402,317 
2,488,774 
213,419 
586,910 
777,518 
1,944,141 
544,633 
187,000 
356,554 
281,108 
945.13 

78.1 


Action Is Postponed 
In Senate on Taxes 


Resolution Offered by Senator 
Harrison to Consider Ques- 
tion of Tax Reduction. 


The attempt of Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), Mississippi, to place the Senate 
on record on the question of tax reduc- 
tion during the present session was post- 
poned on January 31 to February 1 be- 
cause of the illness of Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), Utah, chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

Senator Harrison's resolution (Senate 
Resolution No. 336), came up for con- 
sideration on January 31 but the Senator 
himself asked that it go over until the 
following day because Senator Smoot 


had expressed a desire to be present 
when it was acted upon. The Missis- 
sippi Senator said he agreed to allow the 
resolution to go over upon assurances 
from Senator Curtis (Rep.), Kansas, ma- 
jority leader, that an adjournment would 
be taken overnight, which would permit 
the resolution to come up during the 
morning hour on February 1. 


Review by Board Sought 
On Large Refunds of Taxes 


Farm 


Loans 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
Jan. 28. Made Public Jan. 31. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts .. 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 


internal 
1,198,256.79 
Miscellaneous receipts . 542,311.57 
Total ordinary receipts. 5,334,237.90 
Balance previous day..... 187,378,522.29 
192,712,760.19 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures . 
Interest on public debt... 
Refunds of receipts... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ae 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investinent of trust funds 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


$4,376,668.62 


324,006.49 
291,439.86 
46,917.20 
48,351.00 


15,638.23 


200,006.83 


10,145.62 





| 


192,712,760.19 | 


Per Capita Expenses 


Of Dallas Increased 


Cost of Government Given as 
$5,284,879 in Last 
Fiseal Year. 


The Department of Commerce has 


1 just announced a summary of the finan- 


of Dallas, Tex., for the fiscal year end- 
ing April 380, 1926. The full 
follows: 


text 


Expenditures: The payments for 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Banking 


Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at the Close of Business Jan. 27, as Made Public Jan. 29. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


PTS ( 


16.0 % 
CUSTOMS 


EXPENDITUR 
of ' 


‘ . tel 
1926 TOT 


21.9% 


MILLIO 


DOLLARS 


ES CINMILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Vl 12.7% 


INT.ONPUBDEBT MISC. PUBDEBTRETS 


19.9 % 


10.5 % 17.5 % 


Cotton Leads in Value of Direct Loans 
Transacted by Intermediate Credit Banks 


Tobacco, Raisins, Wheat, Rice and Canned Fruit and 
Vegetables Follow in Order of Financing. 


Divect loans and rediscounts for the 


| 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 


| 





| Omaha 
| Wichita 
| Houston 


maintehance and operation of the gen- | 
eral departments of Dallas, Tex., for | 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1926, | 
amounted to $5,284,879, or $26.69 per | 


capita. 
capita for maintenance and operation 
of general departments was $25.45, and 
for 1918, $16.16. Payments for the 
operation of public service enterprises 
(water works) amounted to $490,165; 
interest on debt, $1,096,045; and out- 
lays for permanent improvements, in- 


In 1925 the comparative per | 


| Columbia 


SNOW OPIOME ooc:csaSsccasscceas 


cluding those for public service enter- | 


no 


prises, $5,344,416. The total payments, 
therefore, for expenses of general de- 
partments and public service enter- 
prises, interest, und outlays, were 
$12,215,505. 

Of this amount, 
payments by a city department or en- 
terprise to another on account of 
services. 


| Wichita 


Spokane 
$2,500 represents | 


The totals include all payments for | 


the year, whether made from current 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 

Expenditures Exceed Receipts. 


Revenues: The total revenue re- 


| Springfield 


ee “| Louisville 
cial statistics of the city corporation | New Orleans 


99 


as of January 22, amounted to $93,808,- 
664.29, an announcement 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Total direct loans were classified as 
follows: Tobacco, $13,015,401.67; canned 


according to 


| fruits and vegetables, $1,434,626.25; rai- 


sins, $4,700,000; wool, $621,699.27; cot- 
ton, $27,506,589.99; alfalfa seed, $46,- 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} $27,021.07; 


513; wheat, $3,474,233.57; beans, $50,- 
000; coffee, $154,000, and prunes, $56,- 
800. 
Total 
follows: 


rediscounts were classified as 
Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions. $23,567,225.14; national banks, 
State banks, $341,574.09; 
livestock companies, $15,989,026.61; sav- 
ings banks and trust companies, $55,- 
477.75. 

The full text of the board’s statement 


554.39; rice, $2,728,721.69; olive oil, $39,- | follows: 


District 
Baltiqnore 


Columbia 


Be CGI shire ve esovus-erewewes 
St. Paul 


Berkeley 
Spokane 


Total 2s 


Direct loans 
$1,750,000.00 
4,097,412.83 
9,049,250.00 
7,321,989.04 
10,087,665.24 
3,782,193.92 
574,283.57 
104,362.40 
7,430,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
7,810,541.37 
$20,691.26 


Total 
$2,195,464.75 
4,808,546.35 
14,848,892.37 


Rediscounts 
$445,464.75 
711,133.52 
5,794,642.37 
214,685.45 
3,672,418.70 
,252,090.88 
,605,408.77 
4,410,354.28 
1,656,491.90 
6,953,763.45 
6,890,187.44 
3,373,733.15 


13,760,083.94 
5,034,284.80 
5,179,642.34 
4,514,716.68 
9,086,491.90 
8,453,763.45 
14,200,678.81 
4,194,424.41 


299 ET 


$39,980,524.66 $93,808,664.29 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations 
$444,564.75 
584,502.50 
5,792,228.14 
152,562.30 
3.526,026.24 
893,321.29 
4,469,969.71 


District 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Louisville 


St. Louis 


National State 
Banks 
$1,100.00 Ott de eds 
126,631.02 
2,414,238 
36,202.08 


60,130.00 
53,239.06 


2,855,362.88 
844.89 


Houston 
Berkeley 


De 


520 


561,549.85 
2,421,674.47 
1 





$23,567,225,14 


District 


| New Orleans 


St. Louis 


| St. Paul 


j ceipts of Dallas for 1926 were $8,924,- | 


Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, | 


on January 31 introduced Senate Bill No. 
5540 which would provide: 
“That whenever the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue shall decide that a re- | 


fund of taxes in the sum of $10,000 or 
over is due, the refund shall not be made 
until the decision of the Commissioner 
shall have been submitted to the Board of 
Tax Appeals and approved by said 
Board.” ¢ 

The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
December 


12 months 
1926 1925 
21,414,226 19,924,411 
4,680,587 4,527,685 
28,251,750 26,574,508 
3,044,951 2,654,757 
7,241,196 7,740,582 
10,349,069 9,904,912 
22,605,950 22,083,610 
5,645,800 4,490,898 
1,642,000 1,395,000 
3,993,866 3,084,256 
2,608,542 2,148,267 
945.13 945.13 
80.0 83.1 


1925 
1,998,746 
424,276 
2,638,344 
251,171 
704,015 
959,465 
2,091,572 
546,772 
135,000 
410,459 
375,856 
945.13 
79.3 : 


1926 


December 


5,930,487 
1,592,119 
8,307,322 
1,186,353 
1,466,867 
2,858,402 
5,950,911 
2,356,411 
600,000 
1,745,486 
1,665,806 
4,963.21 
71.6 


762, or $45.07 per capita. This was $2,- 
053,673 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $3,- 


Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 


| Berkeley 


| Spokane 


290,743 less than the total payments | 


including those for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of 
revenue receipts were met from the 
proceeds of debt obligations. 

Of the total revenue receipts, $2,500 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of 
services. 


Classification of direct loans: 
Tobacco: Springfield, $1,750,000; Bal- 


| timore, $3,943,412; Louisville, $7,321,989; 
: total, $13,015,401. 
Canned fruit and vegetables: Berkeley, | 


| $1,284,826; 


Spokane, $150,000; - total, 


| $1,434,826. 


Property taxes represented 61.2 per | 


cent of the total revenue for 1926, 61.3 


per cent for 1925, and 68.7 per cent | 


for 1918. The increase in the amount 
of property taxes collected was 98.6 
per cent from 1918 to 1925, and 5.5 
per cent from 1925 to 1926. 
capita property taxes were. $27.59 in 
1926, $27.29 in 1925, and $20.43 
1918. 
Earnings public service 


of 


The per | : F 
59 in | Senator Nye Asks Data 


in | 


enter- | 


prises operated by the city represented | 
15.8 per cent of the total .revenue for | 


1926, 15.6 per cent for 1925, and 11.8 
per cent for 1918. 
Per Capita Debt Increased. 

Indebtedness: The net indebtedness 
(funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
assets) of Dallas on April 30, 1926, 
was $20,510,199, or $103.59 per capita. 
In 1925 the per capita debt was 
$101.71, and in 1918, $43.51. 

Assessed Valuations and Tax Levies: 
For 1926, the assessed - valuation of 
property in Dallas, subject to ad valo- 
rem taxes for city corporation was 
$224,517,275. The levy for all pur- 
poses for 1926 was $7,517,960, 
which $5,545,577, or 73.8 per cent, was 


levied for the city corporation; $992.- | 


637, or 13.2 per cent, for the State; 
and $979,746, or 13.0 per cent, for the 
county. The per capita tax levy for 
the city, State and county was $37.97 


of | 


| 





Raisins: Berkeley, $4,700,000. 

Wool: Omaha, $74,808; Spokane, $546,- 
891; total, $621,699. 

Cotton: Columbia, $9,049,250; New 
Orleans, $10,087,655; St. Louis, $2,296,- 
549; Wichita, $4,530,000; Houston, 


$341,574.09 


L-S Loan 

Companies 
$146,392.46 
298,639.59 
82,200.00 
1,554,991.40 
1,220,839.31 
6,386,735.85 
4,465,812.97 
1,833,915.03 


Savings Banks 
& Trust Co’s. 


50,000.00 





$15,989,026.61 $55,477.75 


$1,500,000; Berkeley, $43;125; total, $27,- 
506,589. 


Alfalfa seed: Omaha, $29,554; Spokane, | 


$17,000; total, $46,554. 
Rice: St. Louis, $1,485,644; Berkeley, 


| $1,243,077; total, $2,728,721. 


{ 


Olive oil: Berkeley, $39,513. 
Wheat: St. 
$2,900,000; total, $3,474,233. 
Beans: Spokane, $50,000. 
Coffee: Baltimore, $154,000. 
Prunes: Spokane, $56,800. 





On Foreign Trade Policies 


A resolution (Senate Resolution No. 
337) introduced on January 31 by Sena- 


oof 
tor Nye (Rep.), North Dakota, calls 


upon the Secretary of Commerce for in- 
| formation concerning Government activi- 


ties to stimulate the export of finished 
manufactured articles and the import of 
raw material. 

The resolution declares that the value 
“of finished manufactures is becoming a 
rapidly increasing proportion of the 


| value of all exports, being 35 per cent of 


the value of all exports in the fiscal 
year 1925 and 41.6 per cent in 1926, 
while the value of crude foodstuffs and 
food animals exported fell from 10.1 per 
cent in 1925 to 5.4 in 1926 and the value 
of other crude exported fell 
from 29.3 per cent of the value of all 


material 


in 1926, $41.91 in 1925, and $30.87 peroe: in 1925 to 28 per cent in 1926, 


in 1918. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

12 months 
1926 1925 
68,001,687 64,657,122 | 
21,257,079 22,042,719 
97,086,517 93,997,698 
13,018,940 10,820,231 | 
18,518,916 17,544,835 
34,469,601 32,310,003 
70,701,771 64,966,121 
26,384,746 29,031,577 
6,725,000 6,600,000 | 
19,637,116 22,411,542 | 
17,585,808 20,184,546 

4,931.07 4,890.68 | 
72.8 69.1 | 


1925 
6,063,965 
2,480,633 
9,267,124 

992,828 

1,565,120 
3,380,750 
6,374,578 
2,892,546 

600,000 
2,286,420 
1,773,696 

4,912.63 
68.3 


penses as Reported wo 1 C. 


1926 
40,526,726 
12,503,560 
58,707,259 

9,075,894 
13,770,783 
24,358,989 
50,224,488 

8,482,821 

2,367,630 

6,090,726 

4,687,321 

10,517.94 


a reduction of $100,130,000.” 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
December 12 months 
1925 1926 1925 
39,778,392 497,424,226 465,013,724 
12,242,194 147,976,357 144,969,963 
57,834,173 709,817,450 672,136,962 
8,009,262 92,362,198 85,003,417 
14,482,463 161,880,739 162,033,562 
21,431,149 259,815,202 245,226,468 
46,973,039 550,360,578 527,139,347 
10,861,134 159,456,872 144,997,615 
2,022,510 37,110,193 31,700,789 
8,815,004 122,085,068 113,016,963 
7,878,468 106,432,758 100,108,007 
10,515.34 10,517.94 10,515.34 
77.5 78.4 


85.6 81.2 77.5 


President Asks for Money 
To Enlarge Capitol Grounds 


7,536,674.49 | 


5,477.75 | 


Paul, $574,233; Wichita, 


| 
| 
| 
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French Appropriate 
Funds for Purpose 
Of Restoring Roads 


Budget for 1927 Includes 
. 2,000,000,000 Francs 
to Start Long-De- 
layed Work. 


The French Parliament in the 1927 


| budget passed the largest government 


appropriation ever made for roads agd 
bridges, 2,000,000,000 francs, which in- 
dicates that France is ready to begin 
the long-delayed work on its highways to 
restore them to their pre-war rank, 
states Trade Commissioner H. H. Kelly, 
in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce just made public. 

The full text follows: 

The total appropriations under the 


| heading “routes” is 487,515,000 francs 


(about $19,500,000), 45 per cent more 


| than the sum granted for 1926, which 


was 338,015,000 frances. The principal 


| single item is for ordinary repairs, and 


upkeep on national roads and bridges, 
amounting to 447,000,000 francs, to 
which is added 3,800,000 francs for con- 


| struction and improvement of national 
| highways, and other lesser items. 


| work 





The President, in a letter to Congress | 


on January 29, asked for a_ supple- 
mentary appropriation of $230,000 for 
the Legislative establishment. 


It was explained in the letter that of 


the sum asked $20,000 would be used in | 
enlarging the Capitol grounds and $210,- | 


000 for the purchase of new machinery 


for the power plant and for contingent | 


expenses. 


Coin Proposed to Honor 


Women’s Service in War 


Coinage of 50 cent pieces in commora- ! 


tion of the services, sacrifices, and 
patroitism of the American women in all 
wars in which the United States has 
participated, would be authorized in a 
bill (House Bill No. 16837) introduced 
in the House by Representative Dyer 
(Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo. 


Under the terms of the bill 5,000,000 | 
of the pieces would be coined, to be 


issued only at the request of the War 
Mothers Memorial Association. 


Conference to Be Held 


On Deficiency Measure | 


Action has 


just been taken by 
House 


disagree with the 


the 


to Senate 


amendments to thé first deficiency appro- | 
priation bill (House Bill No. 16576) for | 


1927 and call for a conference on them. 


Speaker Longworth appointed Repre- | 


sentatives Wood (Rep.), 


of Lafayette, | 


Ind.; Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., | 
and Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., ; 


as conferees for the House. 


. 


The road program for 1927 is divided 
into two chief parts One covers the re- 
pairs which, if not effected at once, will 
result in damage to the substructure of 
the roads and lead ultimately to heavy 
costs; at present, it is believed that 60,- 
000,000 to $5,000,0000 francs will 
suffice for the task, but if the 
is neglected, 4 or 65,000,- 
000,000 francs might be needed; the sec- 
ond part covers expensive operations 
upon some of the most important high- 
ways in France, and is called the “pro- 
gramme des grands itineraries.”’ This is 
the long-awaited work of Tepairing the 
damages caused by destruction and neg- 
lect to national roads which began with 
the outbreak of the war in 1914. The 
policy to be followed will be to concen- 
trate efforts upon a few entire routes 
and not upon separate sections of many 
roads. Work will begin upon a schedule 
of 6,500 miles of main roads, between 
Paris and Dieppe, Paris and Cherbourg, 
and Marseille. By the end of 1928 it 
is hoped that the first slice of the post- 
war rehabilitation of French roads will 
be completed. Then will follow work 
upon the routes between Paris and Biar- 
ritz, with connecting arteries through 
the southwest of France; main routes 
centering to Lyon; and roads from Paris 
north and northwest toward the Belgian 
and Swiss frontiers. 

The French road system at the end 
of 1926 included 25,000 miles of na- 
tional roads, 11,400 miles of depart- 


| mental roads, and 400,000 miles of vicinal 


or local-interest roads, a total of 436,400 
miles. There is almost no new con- 
struction work to be done, except the 
famous Route des Alpes, a scenic high- 
way from Lake Geneva to Nice, which 
when completed will be one of the prize 
roads of the world. Practically all of 


3,800,000 francs for construction and im- 
| provement of national highways, in the 


1927 budget wil be devoted to this high- 
way. 

The motorists of France will be the first 
to benefit by the new program. Their 
number is increasing rapidly at the rate 
of about 25 per cent each year. At the 
end of 1924, the total number of passen- 
ger cars and trucks registered in France 
was 572,243; at the end of 1925, 721,306, 


| and at the end of 1926 the estimated 


number was close to 900,000. If motor- 
cycles are added, the automotive regis- 
tration of France are now undoubtedly 
past the million mark. 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Art, literature, music—can these 
be attained by the modest in- 
come? Yes, by systematic invest- 
ment in Fidelity First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds. How Fidel- 
| ity’s reputation and resources 
safeguard each Fidelity 644% 
issue is explained in an instruc- 
tive booklet. Write for “The 
House Behind the Bonds.” 


BOND * MORTGAGE 
JU MENTEER Preigent os INCORPORATED KRs6z 
663 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
fF 1191 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
3$1 Colo. Nat’! Bank Bldg.. Denver 
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Deficiencies 


Deductions 


* Taxable in Year in 


Which Actually Paid 


Accrual Basis of Company’s 
Books Ruled Not to Af- 
fect Receipt by Its 
Employe. 


PETITIONER, V. 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVE 
SPONDENT; BoarpD OF i AX 
No. 9197, JANUARY 25, 192 
This proceeding is for the redetermitie- 

tion of deficiencies in come tax of a resi- 
dent of “Oklahoma engaged in drilling 
wells for 1920 and 1921 and an over- 

assessment for 1919. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found that 
the petitioner during 1919 and 1920 was 
a stockholder of the Hastern Torpedo 
Company and an officer a Salary of 
$10,000. Although the corporation had 
earned sufficient to pay his salary in 1919 
it not paid until January 1, 1920, 
when the full amount was paid. 

The corporation, in its income and 
profits-tax return for 1919, claimed no 
deduction on account of salaries paid or 
accrued to its officers, and in fact did not 
actually pay or accrue any such salaries 
in that year, but, in 1919, paid the peti- 
tioner $4,500, which him as 
salary for the year adjusting 
the corporation’s tax 1916 
1919, inclusive, th in 
1925, permitted it to books 
upon what is known as the acc 
to file amended returns, and to 
upon its books and deduct fro 
come $10,000 for 1919, paid to the peti- 
tioner on January 1, 1920, as salary for 
the year 1919 

Company Is Disselved. 

In 1920 the Eastern Torpedo Com 
was dissolved and its assets were d 
uted its stockholders as liquidating 
dividends. It did not set up a reserve to 
take care of additional income and profits 
taxes that were in the year 1925 found to 
be due for 1916 to 1919, inclusive, in the 
amount of $12,972.86. 

. ~On the liquidation of the corporation 
the petitioner received his pro rata share 
of the assets, and in 1925 paid, on behalf 
of the dissolved corporation, his pro rata 
share of the additional taxes for 1916- 
1919, inclusive. The petitioner, in his 
income-tax return for 1920, included in 
his gross income the entire amount re- 
ceived by him as a liquidating dividend 
from the corporation. 

During 1919, 1920 and 1921, peti- 
tioner was a member of the partnership 
of Cremin and Jameson, and during 1919 
and 1920, he was also a member of the 
partnership Cremin and Rockwell. 
These partnerships were engaged in the 
business of drilling oil wells and they 
owned tools and drilling equipment for 
that purpose. The p: irtnership of Cremin 
and Rockwell was d ve 1920, and 

its drilling h 


i id been in 
use for at least t} ’e , was 


aban- 
doned as h ng 1 value. 
of the equipment was new 


when 
acquired and some was second-hand. 
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Some 
The 
equipment belonging to Cremin and 
Jameson was used about five years and 
was abandoned in 1921 having no 
further value. The average useful life 
of the equipment was about five years. 
Books On Cash Basis. 

The petitioner kept his books and filed 
his income-tax returns for the years 1919 
and 1920 on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis. Upon audit of the re- 
turns for those years the Commissioner 
included as income for 1919 the amount 
of $4,500, paid the petitioner in that year 
by the Eastern Torpedo Company, 
salary for the year 1918, and included in 
income for 1920 the amount of $10,000 
paid to the petitioner in that year by the 

_ Eastern Torpedo Company as salary for 
1919. The Commissioner allowed 
only a rate of 10 per cent for deprecia- 
tion of drilling equipment belonging to 
the partnerships. 

Mr. Marquette, 
of the Board, said: 

“The record herein discloses that the 
Commissioner has not determined a defi- 
ciency in tax against the petitioner for 
the year 1919, but that on the contrary, 
he has determined that there is an over- 
assessment for that year. There is noth- 
ing in the record to indicate that the 
overassessment arises from the allow- 
ance in part of any claim for abatement 
of any additional assessment. Therefore, 
under the Revenue Act of 1926 we have 
no jurisdiction of this appeal so far as 
it relates to the petitioner’s tax liability 
for the year 1919. Appeal of Cornelius 
Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A,, (United 
States Daily, 1649.) 

“The first question presented, as to the 
deficiency for the year 1920, is whether 
or not the amount of $10,000 paid to the 
petitioner by the Eastern Torpedo Com- 
pany on January 1, 1920, under the cir- 
cumstances set forth in the findings of 
fact, should be included in his income for 
that year. The record discloses that in 
the year 1919 the corporation apparently 
attempted to keep its books on the cash 
receipts and disbursement basis, and that 
the petitioner’s salary for the year 1919 
was neither accrued on the corporation’s 
books or paid to him in that year, al- 
though the corporation had ample funds 
available for that purpose. 

Books Are Rewritten. 

“The corporation was, subsequ-ntly, 
permitted by the Commissioner to \rite 
its books for the year 1919 on the ac- 
crual basis, and to file an amended 
turn. On the books as rewritten, the pe- 
titioner’s salary for the year 1919. was 
accrued as of that year and was deducted 
from gross income in the amended return. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the cor- 
poration was permitted to rewrite 
books on the accrual basis, and to accrue 
and deduct, from gross for the 
year 1919 the sal: it stion, we are 
of the opinion that o accrued 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Taxation 


- Salary Is Declared | Deduction for ‘Loss on Purported Land Sale 
Not Allowed in Income Tax Return ‘From Hawaii 


ethene 


Appeal Board Rules 


It Evident Evasion 


Dissenting Opinion Holds That 
Fact Was Not Proven Beyond 
Reasonable Doubt. 


No. 
2763; Boarp oF TAx APPEALS. 
In this case it was held that amounts 
surveys of land involved in 
are to be considered as capital 


litigation r c 
Upon the evidence it was 


expenditures. 
held that the transacation upon which 
the taxpayer sought to deduct a loss did 
not constitute a sale, and that the Com- 
missioner properly added a penalty of 50 
per centum of the total amount of the 
deficiency resulting from the disallow- 
ance of the deduction sought by the tax- 
payer. 

U. E. Wild, A. S. Hoppe, Esqs., and E. 
R. Cameron, C. P. A., for the petitioner; 
A. C. Mackay. Ward Loveless, J. D. 
Foley and W. F. Gibbs for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The full text 
opinion of the Board 
follows: 


1. The 


and the 
Appeals 


of the findings 
of Tax 
a citizen of the 
of Hono- 


axpayer is 
United States and a resident 
lulu, Territory of Hawaii. 

2. In 1921 and for several years prior 
thereto, the taxpayer and James 
Armstrong owned certain lands at Pear! 
City, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, as 
tenants in common. Armstrong brought 
an action against the taxpayer in 1921 
for the partition of these lands. After 
this action was brought, the taxpayer 
employed a surveyor to make a survey of 
the lands in an _ effort to determine 
whether the lands could be divided in 
kind between the parties. The taxpayer 
paid the surveyor $524.75 in 1921 and 
sought to deduct the same in his income 
tax return for that year as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense. This 
deduction was disallowed by the Commis- 
sioner. The suit in partition was termi- 
nated by Armstrong purchasing the tax- 
payer’s interest in the lands. A part of 
the taxpayer’s business enterprises in 
1921 was the purchase, sale, and renting 
of real estate. 

3. For a number of years prior 
1921, the taxpayer claimed title“to cer- 
tain lands at Waiele, Territory of Hawaii, 
“Waimalu Lands.” The Ter- 


one 


to 


petitioner for the year 1920. We ‘would 
ne impelled to the same conclusion even 
if the corporation’s books had been origi- 
nally kept on the accrual basis and the 
petitioner’s salary for the year 1919 ac- 
crued on the books in that year. 

“The petitioner was on the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursement basis and there 
is nothing in the record to show that the 
salary paid to him in 1920 was available 
to or could have béen drawn by him in 
1919, although the corporation had ample 
funds from which payment could have 
been made. The situation here —, 
is very similar to that in the Appeal of 
J. M. Edmunds, 1 B. T. A. 998. 

“Upon the authority of our decision in 
that appeal, we hold that the amount of 
$10,000 paid to petitioner herein by the 
Eastern Torpedo Company on January 1, 
1920, as salary for the year 1919, was in- 
come for the year 1920. 

“The second question presented 
whether or not the petitioner is entitled 
to reduce the amount included in his in- 
come for the year 1920 as liquidating 
dividends received by him in that year 
from the Eastern Torpedo Company by 
the amount of additional taxes he subse- 
quently paid for that company. The 
identical question here ‘presented was be- 
fore the Board in the Appeal of O. B 
Barker et al, 3 B. T. A. 1180. 

“The Board, in holding that each stock- 
holder was entitled to set off against the 
amount received by him in liquidation of 
the corporation the portion thereof 
which he was subsequently required to 
refund by way of payment of taxes of the 
corporation, said: 

‘The payment by Barker in 1923 on 
account of the corporate taxes was not an 
obligation incurred or a loss sustained by 
him in 1923, but was a repayment by him 
of corporate assets paid to him to which 
he had no equitable title. It was in the 
nature of a repayment of money received 
under a mistake of fact upon which a 
trust had been impressed and, to the ex- 
tent to which the amount received was 
subjec€ to the trust, was nat oo 
Appeal of Carey Van Fleet, 2 B. T. A., 
825. The amounts received by idly: in 
liquidation of the corporation should be 
reduced by the amount returned in pay- 
ment of taxes of the corporation, the 
amount so returned being set off against 
the latest distributions received 
taxpayer.’ 

“It follows, from what we have said, 
that the amount heretofore included in 
the petitioner’s income for the year 1920, 
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| as liquidating dividends received from the 
| Eastern Torpedo Company, should be re- 
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amount 
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| quired to pay on behalf of the company. 
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allowances for 


“With reference to the amount of the 
depreciation of oil well 
drilling equipment to which the partner- 


| ships of Cremin and Rockwell and Cremin 


and Jameson are entitled, for the years 
1920 and 1921, we are satisfied from the 
evidence that the equipment in question 


| had a useful life of not to exceed five 


years and that the allowances for depre- 
ciation thereof should be computed at the 
rate of 20 per cent. 

“At the hearing it was agreed by the 
parties to this proceeding that the bases 
upon which the depreciation should be 
computed are the costs shown by reports 
made by revenue agents, which report: 
were introduced in evidence at the hear- 
ing as Commissioner’s Exhibits A and B. 


“Judgment will be ’ 


entered on 15 days 


and deducted constituted income to the I notice, under Rule 50.” 


ee. 


| 
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ritory also claimed title to the lands and 
brought suit. in the Territorial Land 
Court for registration of its claimed 
title. The issues involving boundary 
lines, the taxpayer caused a survey of 
the lands to be made and brought suit to 
register his title, in order to protect his 
own interests. The taxpayer 
for these surveys in 1921 and claimed 
that amount as a deduction in his in- 
cone tax return for that year as an ordi- 
nary and necessary businesss expense. 

This deduction was disallowed by the 
Commissioner. The two suits for regis- 
tration of title axe still undeter mined. 

4 and 5 (See findings 2 and 3 of case 
No. 2784). 


Ostensible Sale 
Of Corporation Stock | 


6. On or about December 10, 
Bockus called at the office of the tax- 
payer in Honolulu and offered to pur- 
chase some of his stock in the corpora- 
tion at 5 cents per share. At that-time 
the taxpayer told Bockus that 
consider the matter. Subsequently and 
on December 15, 1921, Bocl again 
called on the taxpayer and renewed his 
offer. On that date the taxpayer in- 
formed Bockus that he would sell him 
100,000 shares of the stock of the cor- 
poration. The taxpayer then produced 
certificate 184 for 280,000 shares of the 
stock the corporation and endorsed 
and delivered it Bockus. This 
done with the understanding that 

was to surrender certifi e fc 
cellation and have two certificates issued 
it i 100,000 
taxpayer for 
Boekus 
the cer- 
he 


sold 


1921, 


of 
to was 
Bockus 


the 


r can- 
to hin 
ther to the 
At that 
a receipt 
shares, 
100,000 
at per’ share, 
be returned.” At the same time 
payer made a memorandum as 
“December 15, 1921. Sold 
Bockus 100,000 sha 5 cents 
H. D. Co. Stock out of Cer 
184 of 280,000; sold, 100,000; 

McC., 180,000. 

“This stock cost $37.50 per shad 
eight assessments two at 2 cents, 
1 cent, total 10 cents per share, 

plus $10.00. Total cost per share, $47. 
Bockus mailed certificate No. 184 
the office of the corporation in San Fran- 
cisco for surrender and transfer on or 
about December 22, 1921. The certifi- 
cate was cancelled by the secretary of 
the corporation December 30, 1921. 
In lieu thereof, certificate 697 for 100,000 
shares was issued Bockus and certi- 
iate 698 for 180,800 shares was issued 
to the taxpayer. Both certificates were 
mailed to Bockus. He retained certifi- 
and delivered certificate 698 to 
the taxpayer. On December 15, at te 
time of the purported sale, Bockus tolc 

the taxpayer that he would give his note 
the stock. The taxpayer 
; and Bockus there made 
to him a promissory 
the amount of $5,000. 
This transaction, which the taxpayer 
claims was a sale, was made because he 
desired to sustain a loss for the purpose 
deducting the amount thereof from 
income in his return for the 
1921. 

Stock Is Acquired 

On Books of Sale 


7. (Same as fin 
ubstituting November 
ber 11.) 

8. A day or two after the delivery ¥ 
certificate 184 to Bockus, the taxpay 
gave the receipt for the certificate od 
Bockus had signed the time of 
delivery and his own memorandum 
the transaction to one J. S. Martin, who 
was his bookkee per, for filing. At that 
time the taxpayer told Martin the d 
tails of the transfer of the 100,000 shares 
to Bockus. Martin then asked the tax- 
payer why he had not been given a 
chance to buy that stock and stated that 
he would like to buy 100,000 shares at 5 
cents per share and give his note in 
payment therefor. 

The taxpayer then told Martin tha 
would see Bockus put it. Accordingly, 
the taxpayer called on Bockus and told 
him that Martin desired to buy the 100, i 
000 shares at 5 cents per share and giv 

his note in payment therefor. fy he 
that conversation, Bockus called on the 
taxpayer and stated that he would be 
willing to transfer the 100,000 shares to 
Martin, if the taxpayer would accept 
Martin’s note for $5,000, return 
Bock us his note or I. 0. U. and also pay 
a broker’s commis on the 


in lieu thereof; « 
shares and the o 
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The taxpayer assented to this offer and 
informed Martin on or about December 
21, 1921, of Bockus’ conditions and stated 
that he would accept Martin’s note. Mar- 
tin immediately made out his promissory 
note for $5,000 payable to the taxpayer 
and delivered it to him. 

The taxpayer returned to 
note or J. O. U. for $5,000, which Bockus 
Subsequently in April, 1922, 
the taxpayer paid Bockus $200 on ac- 
count, of the brokerage agreed upon for 
the transfer of the shares to Martin and, 
in August, 1922, paid the balance of 
$50, taking a receipt for each payment. 


No Entries Made 
On Books of Sale 


When certificate 697 
shares was received by 
it and gave it 
delivery to Martin. 
was delivered to Martin 
it in the safe of the 
was employed by the t 
it there until about the first of June, 
1922, when he sent it to San Francisco 
for transfer to his own name. It was 
‘ancelled on June 8, 1922, and certificate 
No. 702 was issued to Martin in lieu 
thereof. Martin paid $20 fer transfer 
tamps on this certificate. The promis- 
note which Martin had given the 
y was kept in Lhe 
which he was 

Martin made 


Bockus his 


destroyed. 


for the 

Bouckus, 
to the taxpayer 
The certificate 
and he placed 
in which he 
taxpayer and held 


100,000 
he en- 
dorsed 
for 


office 


sorv 

laxpay 

office in 
taxpayer. 
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red by 
no entries on 


Cn pro; 


paid $133.26 | 


he would 


the | ’ 
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Dividends 
On Stock 


| Cost of Surveying 


Ruled Proper Charge 


| Fee Paid for Service On ¥ract 
In Litigation is Capital 
Expenditure. 


the taxpayer’s books either of the pur- 
ported sale of the 100,000 shares of 
stock to Bockus or the receipt of his note 
or I. O. U. for $5,000, nor did he make 
| any entries of the promissory note given 
by him to the taxpayer. Neither did 
Martin pay any interest to the taxpayer 
on the primossory note which he gave. 

9. Sometime in August, 1922, Martin 
received a notice of an assessment levied 
on the 100,000 shares of stock repre- 
sented by certificate No. 702. He did not 
want to pay the assessment and so in- 
formed the taxpayer, who stated that, if 
Martin could not pay the assessment, he 
would take the stock back. Martin had 
access to the taxpayer's office safe. He 
took therefrom the promissory note for 
$5,000, which he had given the taxpayer, 
and destroyed it. He then endorsed and 
delivered certificate No. 702 to the tax- 
payer, who paid the assessment thereon. 
This certificate was cancelled on Sep- 
tember 21, 1922, and certifiate No. 706 
issued the taxpayer in lieu 
thereof. The taxpayer paid for the tax 
stamps on this last transfer. 
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Loss Is Claimed 
On Tax Return 

10. The taxpayer purchased no shares 

the stock of the corporation within 

) s prior or subsequent to the trans- 

fer the 100,000 shares to Bockus or 
I to Martin. 

11. In his ineome tax return for the 
year 1921, the taxpayer claimed a loss 
* $42,500 on the transfer of the 100,000 
shares stock of the corporation to 
Bockus and sought to 
it amount as a loss on such transfer 
the ground that it was a sale. The 
Commissioner disallowed such deduction, 
asserted that the alleged sale was false 
and fictitious, determined a deficiency of 
$6,010.96, and added a fraud penalty of 
50 per cent in the amount of $3,005.48. 

12. The transfer of the 100,000 shares 
of stock of the corporation to Bockus and 
subsequent transfer to Martin was done 
with intent to evade tax and the return 
of the amount of $42,500 by the tax- 
payer as a loss resulting from a sale 
was false and fraudulent. 


ot 


of 


oi the 


on 





Opinion Given 
By the Beard 


The amounts paid for sur- 
veys of the Pearl City tract and the 
Waimalu Lands, as described in findings 
1 and 2, are clearly capital expenditures 
and cannot be deducted as ordinary and 
necessary business axpenses. Appeal of 
Consolidated Mutual Oil Co., 2 B. T. A. 
1067. 

The important question involved in 
this appeal is whether the taxpayer was 
guilty of fraud with intent to evade tax 

hen he sought to deduct a loss of 
$42,500 on the purported sale of 100,000 

“shares of stock of the corporation. The 
‘payer admitted that his sole purpose 
in transferring this stock was to write 
off a loss from his income for 1921. 
Whether he is entitled to deduct the loss 
depends on whether the transaction be- 
tween him and Bockus on December 15, 
1921, was a sale. If it was, the deduction 
was proper; if it was not, the deduction 
cannot be allowed. 

The Commissioner denies that the 
transaction between the taxpayer and 
Bockus was a sale and asserts that it 
was a pretense. The taxpayer de- 
clared that he sold the stock the stock to 
Bockus, and that subsequently, at his 
request, Bockus sold the stock to Mar- 
Bockus, in his testimony corrobo- 
the taxpayer. However, the ac- 
companying details and circumstances 
must be considered in interpreting the 
purpose and intent of the transaction 
with respect the taxing law. 

Stripped bare essentials, the his- 
tory of the taxpayer’s deals with Bockus 
and Martin is as follows: The taxpayer, 
who was the owner of a large number of 
shares of stock of the corporation, 
agreed to ell” 100,000 shares thereof 
to Bockus return for a note or an I. 
O°: he discovered that Martin 
wanted stock, the taxpayer was so 
anxious that his bookkeeper should have 
it, that he rreed to pay Bockus a 
broker’s commission for destroying his 
or I. O. U. and accepted Martin’s 
note in its place. This second note was 
allowed to repose in the officé safe where 
Martin had ready access to it. 

Later on, and after the taxpayer had 
filed his income tax return with the 
$42,000 deducted as a loss therein, Mar- 
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on the stock. The tax- 
apparent willingness, and 
without any apparent consideration of 
the fact that the sale of the stock by 
the corporation to saitsfy the assess- 
ment would be Martin’s loss and not his, 
permitted Martin to take the note from 
the safe and destroy it, accepted return 
of the stock certificate, and paid the as- 
sessment to the company. 

The results of these transactions were 
that Bockus received a commission, and 
was relieved of his obligation on the 
| note, Martin was permitted to escape all 
| lia vility on his note, and the taxpayer 

had his stock returned to him, paid an 

assessment thereon, and deducted a loss 
which, had it not been challenged by the 

Commissioner, would have enabled him 

to escape taxation for the year 1921. » 

The salient features of the transaction 
are not indicative of good faith thereon. 

They do indicate a sale which can 

be recognized under the revenue- acts. 
dmitted intent to deduct a loss ap- 

to supported by a motive to 
the loss without regard to the 


an assessment 
payer with 
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Ruling Limits Entry 
For Himebeld Goods 


Customs Decision Allows Im- 
ports to Be Duty Free for 
Period of Ten Years. 


New York, Jan. 31.—Another decision 
on the tariff treatment to be accorded 
household effects brought from other 
countries to America, has just been 
handed down by Judge Young, of the 
United States Customs Court. House- 
hold effects arriving in the United States 
more than 25 years after the arrival of 
the owner and importer are not entitled 
to free entry under the provisions of par- 
agraph 1531, 
Young rules. 

The importations, the subject of this 
case, were from Hanover, Germany, and 
consisted of various pieces of household 
furniture. It was assessed for duty un- 
der the appropriate prpvision in the tar- 
iff, as wood furniture, manufactures of 
metal, manufactures of glass, etc. The 
importer, Hans Schmidt, claimed free 
entry. 

Judge Young refers tozegulations pro- 
mulgated by the Sec™tary of the Treas- 
ury under authority of the statute, to 
the effect that household effects, arriving 
more than 10 years after the arrival of a 
passenger in the United States should 
not, as a general rule, be admitted free. 
Ten years, in the opinion of Judge Young, 
is a liberal period and should not be ex- 
tended. 

(Protest No. 983244-1734). 


method employed. By a _ circuitous 
process the taxpayer 
himself for $250. This a condition 
not dissimilar from, but more flagrant 
than, the condition developed in Appeal 
of James Dobson, 1 B. T. A. 1082. 

‘On the evidence submitted in this ap- 
peal, we are not warranted in overturn- 
ing the action of the Commissioner in 
degying. the deduction. Nor can we, then 


confronted with such a peculiar situa- 


is 


tion, disturb the Commissioner’s finding } 


of fraud. 

Judgment will be entered on 
notice, under Rule 59. 

Milliken not participating. 

Phillips, dissenting: While the trans- 
actions recited above are not free of sus- 
picion, I have reached the conclusion, 
after hearing and weighing the testi- 
mony of the witnesses and considering 
the circumstantial evidence, that the 
record in this appeal, which is one step 
in the proceeding to impose a penalty 


30 days’ 


for a criminal act, is insufficient to meet | 


the requirement of the common law that 
commission of a crime must be clearly 
established beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The transactions, on their face, were 
regular. The testimony of the parties is 
that a sale was made and that there 
was no collateral agreement or secret 
understanding with respect to the stock. 
The sales prices represented the fair 
market value of the stock and there is 
nothing to indicate that Bockus and 
Martin were unable to meet their notes. 
In fact, the testimony indicates the con- 
trary. The exaction by Bockus of a 
commission as a condition of the sale to 
Martin would not seem unusual if, 
taxpayer contends, Bockus was then the 
owner of the stock, nor are the facts 
with reference to the subsequent — re- 
acquisition of this stock unusual. 

I am unwilling to adjudge this tax- 
payer guilty of the crime charged on 
suspicion alone, when the suspicious cir- 


as 


Sustained by Individuals: 

Deduction for loss on purported sale not allowed where such sale is shown not 
to have been made in good faith but for 
Lincoln L., Appeal (Board of Tax E Appeals. )-<-Index Page 


Surveys of Land. —Amounts paid for sur- 
veys of land involved in litigation held to be capital ote tak —MeC andless, 
Lincoln L., Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 4122, Col. 


Parties.—Amount paid for a share of capital stock of social club, 
required to be purchased as a prerequisite to membership, is not taxable under Sec. 
1918 and 1921, as an initiation fee which, under 
amount paid for purpose of becoming member of a club, amount so paid being parted 
Under 
a club may maintain an action for recovery of taxes imposed upon its members by 
Country Club v. 


AND. “DUES 
Amount paid for a certificate of proprietory interest in a club, re- 
quired to be purchased as a prerequisite to membership, is not taxable under See. 
501, Revenue Act of 1924, as an initiation fee which, under Secfion 501, is an amount 
paid to a club for = of enjoying its privileges and which once paid will not 
3954, based on Lukens v. 


Tariff Act of 1922, Judge 


‘ cent, and pay the same over to the trus- 


_ tees are added to fund B and from this 
' fund are paid the expenses incurred and 


sold the stock to ; 





AXES ON ADMISSIONS AND DU ES: : 


‘ of the plan both funds .are to be dis- 


Reporting.—Taxpayer making return on cash basis 
may not report as income for 1919 salary received in 1920.-—Cremin v. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index — 7 Col. 1. 


Com’r 


kholder in corporation who receives 


Transactions for Profit.— 


tax —McCandless, 
Col. 2: 


evading 
4122, 


purpose of 





Rev. Act, 


Clubs: thitiation Fees: Stock Subscrip- 


said acts, is an 


Sec. 802, Revenue Acts, 1918 and 1921, 


United States (Court of 


S: Clubs: Inititation Fee: Proprietary 


United States (Court Of Claims.)— 


Dividends Taxable 
As Paid to Workers 








Gain to Participating Mem- 
ber Declared Subject to 
Surtax Only. 


The Income Tax Unit’ has rendered 
an opinion (I. T. 2333) as to whether 
dividends paid during 1924 6n stock held 
by the trustees under the stock pur- 
chase plan put into effect in 1923 by 
the M Company for the benefit of its 
employes, taxable income 
either to the trustees or to the partici- 
pating employes. 

The full text of the opimion follows: 

The plan is to be in operation for a pe- 
riod of five years unless 
minated. 
who 


constitute 


ter- 
Employes who are eligible and 
elect to, participate authorize the 
corporation to deduct an amount from 
their compensation, not to exceed 20 per 


sooner 


tees by, whom such fund is to be ad- 
ministered, referred to as fund A. Con- 
currenly with such payments made on 
behalf of the employes, the corporation 
contributes a sum equal to 50 per cent 
of the total of such payments, referred 
to as fund B. Interest earned and divi- 
dends received on stock held by the trus- 


interest accurred on withdrawals. The 
funds so accumulated are to be invested 
by the trustees imthe purchase of stock 
of the corporation. 
May Get Equivalent. 

Provision is made by which a partici- 
pating employe who withdraws from 
participation or who leaves the em- 
ployment of the corporation or is dis- 
charged is to receive the amount de- 
ducted from his salary and paid into 
fund A, with interest at the rate of 6 
per cent, or, at the option of the trus- 
tees, he may receive the equivalent 
thereof in stock. In case of the death 
or total disability of a participating em- 
ploye, his pro rata share of both funds 
becomes payable, and at the termination 


tributed among the then’ participating 
employes in the ratio of their contribu- 
tions. 

The plan as put into effect and ad- 
ministered constitutes a trust as a part 
of a stock bonus or profit-sharing plan 
for the exclusive benefit of the partici- 
pating employes within the meaning of 
section 219 (f) of the Revenue Acts of 
1921, 1924, and 1926. The principal 
and earnings of the trust, including 
dividends received on stock held by the 
trustees, are therefore not taxable in 
the hands of the trustees. The gain to 
a participating employe, consisting of 
his distributable share of the two funds 
so accumulated in excess of the amount 
contributed by him, constitutes taxable 
income to him as additional salary, 
wages, or determinable gains or profits 
for the year in which it is @listributed 
oy. made available to him, taking into 
account his share of the stock so held 





cumstances in the record are susceptible 
of an innocent interpretation, and for 
that reason must dissent from the con- 
clusion reached. 

Murdock and Trussell concur in this | 
dissent. 


| allowed. 


Reappraisements 


On Imports 


Customs Rulings 


-Held Index to Value 
Of World Products 


Duty Reappraisements Are 
Announced on Variety 
of Imported 
Articles. 


New York, Jani. 31. —Aside from “the 
customs significance that attaches to the 
reappraisement rulings handed down 
from time to time by the United States 
Customs Court here, these rulings serve 


as an index to the classes of merchandise 
that are shipped to America from all 
parts of the world. By following these 
rulings those interested in trade condi- 
tions are advised of the kinds of goods 
and their value, that are entering 
through United States Customs Houses. 
The Customs Court has just announced 
a new batch of reappraisements, fixing 
the correct tariff values on a _ wide 
variety of imported merchandise. These 
rulings cover the following goods: 
Feathers From Warsaw. 


Doll heads, imported from Berlin by 
George Borgfeldt & Co.; feathers, im- 
ported from Warsaw, Poland, by J. L. 
Steinberg; glassware, imported from 
Florence, Italy, by L. D. Bloch & Com- 
pany; talking machine parts, imported 
from Ste. Croix, Switzerland, by the 
Wilbur Products Co., et al.; aniline dye, 
imported from Charlottenburg, Germany, 
by Fezandie & Sperrle; printing paper, 
imported from London by the Oxford 
University Press; lace articles, imported 
from Le Puy, France, by Mallouk Broth- 
ers; lignum vitae logs, imported from 
Corinto, Nicaragua, by George S. Bush 
& Co., of Seattle; canned pilchards, im- 
ported from Vancouver, B. C., by the 
Everett Packing Co. 

Rugs From Shanghai. 

Tyrian silk, infported from London by 
Best & Company; corned beef, imported 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, by 
George S. Bush & Co.; wooden taps, im- 
ported from Neu-Pakam Czechoslovakia, 
by Marshall Wells & Company; Chinese 
wool rugs, imported from Shanghai, by 
J. T. Steeb & Company, at Portland, 
Ore.; linen towels, imported from Berlin, 
by A. Harris & Company. Decorated 
chinaware, imported from Turn- Teplitz, 
Czechoslovakia, by Otto Goetz; booklets, 
imported from Toronto, by C. J. Tower 
& Sons, Buffalo, N. Y.; and: imitation 
pearl beads, imported fr om Kobe, Japan, 
by the Manhattan Bead Chain Company, 


Your Income Tax 
By CHARLES R. NASH 
Assistant to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

This is the fourteenth article of a 
series based on the Revenue Act of 
1926, and the latest regulations re- 
lating, to the income tax. The reduc- 
tion in rates, increase in exemp- 
tions, credit or earned income apply- 
ing to earned net income not to ex- 
ceed $20,000, and other changes in 
legislation, in comparison with the 
Revenue Act of 1924, are set forth. 


The revenue act of 1926 provides that 
in determining net income there shall be 
allowed individuals certain. specified de- 
ductions from gross income, such as 
business expenses, losses, interest paid, 
bad debts, depreciation, rent, contribu- 
tions, etc. Deductions for business ex- 
penses form the largest items in the re- 
turns of many taxpayers. Such deduc- 
tions must have certain qualities to be 
They must relate to a busi- 
ness, trade, profession, or vocation in 
which a taxpayer has invested time and 
money for the purpose of a livelihood or 
profit. A taxpayer may conduct more 


; than one business and claim a deduction 


for the business expenses of each, pro- 
vided he devotes sufficient time and at- 


tention to each. 


Typical expenses of a mercantile es- 
tablishment are amounts paid for ad- 
vertising, hire of clerks and other em- 
ployes, rent, light, heat, water, telephone, 
insurance, and delivery expense. The 
expenses of a manufacturing business 
include labor, raw material, supplies, re- 
pairs, light and _ heat, power, selling 
costs administration, and similar charges. 

A professional man, such as a lawyer, 
doctor, architect, etc., may deduct the 
cost of supplies used in his practice, ex- 
penses paid in the operation and repair 
of an automobile used in making pro- 
fessional calls, dues to professional 
societies, subscriptions to professional 
journals, office rent, cost of light, fuel, 
water, and telephone used in. his office, 
and the hire of office assistants. 


The farmer may deduct all. amounts 
paid in the production, harvesting, and 
marketing of crops, including labor, cost 
of seed and fertilizer used, cost of minor 
repairs to farm buildings (other than 
dwelling), and small tools used up in the 
course of a year or two. 


at its fair market alee at the time it 
is so distributed or made available. 
Stock Held Outright. 

With reference to dividends paid on 
stock held by the trustees, as part of 
such funds, it will be noted that while 
the participating employes become en- 
titled to their pro rata share of such 
stock only by complying with the terms 
or conditions—that is, by remaining as 
participants until the termination of 
the plan or until their death or total 
disability occurs—the stock is held out- 
right during such time by the trustees 
for ultimate distribution to the partici- 
pating employes entitled to receive it, 
Although not taxable in the hands of 
the trustees, dividends received on such 
stock go to form a part of the fund for 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Shipping 


Trade 


Routes 


Consumption of Wool | Manufacture of Gloves 


Announced on Basis 


Of December Reports | 


Department of Commerce 
States Data Is Received 
From Total of 582 
Mills. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces on January 31 the following 
statistics with regard to the consumption 
of wool, by manufacturers in the United 
States during the month of December, 
based on reports received from 516 
manufacturers operating 582 mills. The 
reporting mills which are included in 
this report are equipped with 53,124 
looms, 4,902 sets of woolen cards, 2,127 
worsted combs, and 3,460,567 spindles. 
This is exclusive of 19 manufacturers 
operating 70 mills who failed to report 
for this month. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1926, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with ap- 
proximately 13,570 looms, 1,411 sets of 
woolen cards, 575 worsted combs, and 
1,046,502 spindles. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 516 
manufacturers during December, 1926, 
reduced to a grease equivalent, was 
47,839,484 pounds, as compared with 
47,807,511 pounds for November, 1926; 
and 44,761,607 pounds for December, 
1925. 

Monthly Consumption. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equiv alent for manu- 
facturers reporting for 1926 was as fol- 
lows: January, 41,446,171; February, 
40,491,996; a's 43,931,596; April, 
40,093,383; May, 36,236,741; June, 38,- 
249,220; July, Met 717; August, 40,- 
858,854; September, 45,769,612; October, 
49,072,487; and November, 47,807,511. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
by 516 manufacturers during December, 
1926, was 42,039,725 pounds, as com- 
pared with 41,513,085 pounds in Novem- 
ber, 1926, and 38,902,775 pounds in De- 
cember, 1925. The consumption shown 
for December, 1926, included 34,735,035 
pounds in the grease; 5,047,293 pounds 
of scoured wool; and 2,257,397 pounds of 
pulled wool. 

Classified according to grade, the total 
for this month includes 11,770,894 pounds 
of 64s, 70s, 80s(fine), wool, which may 
be compared with 10,960,650 pounds con- 
sumed in November, 1926, and 8,967,474 
pounds consumed in December, 1925; 
4,116,427 pounds of 58s, 60s(%% -blood), 
as against 4,222,337 pounds in Novem- 
ber, 1926, and 5,375,584 pounds in De- 
cember, 1925; 5,922,540 pounds of 56s 
(%-blood), as against 6,087,980 pounds 
in the month. preceding and 6,087,534 
pounds in December, 1925; 4,916, 666 
pounds of 48s, 50s(%4-blood), as against 
5,768,116 pounds in November, 1926, and 
7,020,462 pounds in December, 1925; 2,- 
863,716 pounds of 46s (low 
414s (common), 36s, 40s (braid), and 
36s, 40s, 44s (Lincoln), as against 3,- 
369,634 pounds in November, 1926, and 
2,100,849 pounds in December, 1925; and 
12,449,480 pounds of carpet wool, as 
against 11,104,368 pounds in the pre- 
ceding month and 9,350,872 pounds in 
December, 1925. 

Of the total quantity of wool used by 
manufacturers during this month of De- 
cember, 1926, 20,376,783 pounds, or 48.5 
per cent, was domestic wool; and 21,- 
662,942 pounds, or 51.5 per cent, was 
foreign wool. The carpet wool was all 
of foreign origin. The United States 
produced 71.1 per cent of the 64s, 70s, 
80s(fine), wool; 84.5 per cent of the 58s, 
60s(1% blood); 71.3 per cent of the 56s 
(%@-blood); 70.1 per cent of the 48s, 
50s(%4-blood); and 36.1 per cent of the 
46s (low %4-blood). 

Of the total consumption of wool in 
December, 1926 (amounting to 42,039,- 
725 pounds), 20,749,038 pounds, or 49.4 
per cent, were reported from the New 
England States; 43.5 per cent from the 
Middle Atlantic States; 1.1 per cent from 
the Pacific Coast States; and 6.1 -per 
cent from the other sections of the 
United States. 

The consumption of foreign tops and 
noils constitutes one element which it has 


not been possible to include in the con- | 


sumption reports since the manufactur- 


ers would be unable to distinguish be- | 


tween foreign and domestic tops and 
noils. In the long run, though not nec- 
essarily month by month, this element 
must be equal to the imports. The im- 
ports of wool and hair, advanced, includ- 
ing tops, for the current month were 2,- 


“s 


697 pounds and for 1926, including De- 





\ 


14-blood), | 


| surplus of tonnage. 





cember were 99,168; noils for the cur- | 


rent month were 393,430 and for 
including December, 4,7%8,422. 
Ports of tops and noils were negligible. 


1926, 


Fund Sought to Establish 
Fish Hatchery in Arkansas 


An appropriation of $50,000 for 
establishment of a fish hatchery in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ar- 
kansas would be authorized in a bill 
(House Bill No. 16745) just introduced 
in the House by Representative Parks 
(Dem.), of Arkansas. 


the 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railway. 


December 
1926 1925 


Freight revenue 
Pagsenger revenue.... 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way.. 
Maintenance of equip’t. 
Transportation —-' 
Total exp. incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 

Net after taxes, 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated... 
Operating ratio 


2,623,405 
263,461 
2,999,517 
490,456 
937,156 

+ 981, 532 
2, 533, 947 
465,570 
110,271 
354,807 
793,781 
251.46 

84.5 


9 


WE... s 


The ex- | Britain 


| fact remains evident, according to re- 


2,451,107 
258,304 
,803,975 
376,185 
702,300 
764,831 
1.958.816 
845,159 
211,392 
632,264 
1,046,682 
251.46 
69.9 


| Most of the tonnage laid-up in Great 


Is Reviewed in Census | 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced that, according to data col- | 
lected at the biennial census of man- | 
uTfactures taken in 1926, the establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the man- | 
ufacture of gloves (not including base- 
ball and boxing gloves), mittens, or 
gauntlets made wholly or principally | 
from leather reported a total output 
valued at $37,164,326, a decrease of 2.4 
per cent as compared with $38,080,575 
for 1923, the last preceding census year. 

Of the 247 establishments reporting | 
for 1925, 17 were located in California, 
17 in Illinois, four in Indiana, four in 
Michigan, 148 in New York, six in Penn- | 
sylvania, five in Washington, 27 in Wis- 
consin, and the remaining 19 in nine | 
other States. In 1923 the industry was | 
represented by 260 establishments, the | 
decrease to 247 in 1925 being the net | 
result of a loss of 55 estblishments and 


| a gain of 40. Of the establishments lost 


to the industry, 37 went out of business 
prior to the beginning of 1925, two were | 
idle, and 14 reported products valued at 
less than $5,000. (No data are tabulated 
at the biennial censuses for establish- 
ments reporting products at less than 
$5,000). 


Revival for Shipping 


Expected in Britain | 


End of Five Years of Depres- 
sion Looked for, Says Re- 





port to Department of 
C ommerce. 


The end of the year 1926 brought to | 
a close a new and interesting chapter in 
the history of British shipping and 
ushered in a period of what is believed 
in England to be improved prospects 
for that industry, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner H. A. | 
Burch at London, made public January 
31. The full text follows 

During the first four months of last 
year there was a continuance of the five 
years of depression immediately preced- 
ing. The effects of the coal strike which | 
comenced on May 1, altered the course of 
the freight markets of the world. By 
June, active chartering for coal from the 
United States to United Kingdom ports 
commenced, and rates began to advance, 
which caused a deflection of tramp ton- 
nage from normal trade routes, and a 
concentration in the North Atlantic to 
carry coal from the United States to the 
United Kingdom. The urgent demand 
for coal in Britain with the high freights 
ruling caused the rest of the world’s coal 
markets to be neglected. Coal bunkering 
prices advanced, and greater delays in 
loading and unloading took place. Long 
ballast journeys were necessary and later 
coal and grain chartering reacted on each ! 
other, causing rates to soar. 

Margin of Profit Reduced. 

At the close of the year 1925 ship- 
ping had completed five years of de- 
pression. The contraction in the world’s 
trade, following the “boom” days of 1920, 
left the freight markets with a large 


| sistant 





So keen was the 
competition for cargo that rates declined 
to figures which left little or no profit. 
in’ many instances shipowners found 
their ships barely making sufficient rev- 
enue to cover operating expenses and | 
depreciation. 

The immediate effects of the strike 
were marked. Coal exports stopped, 
causing ships to lose their valuable rev- 
enue. Idle tonnage figures increased 
rapidly. An embargo was placed on all | 
export shipments of coal mined before 
the strike and was not lifted until the 
first part of December. Ships were not 
allowed to obtain bunkers at British 
ports, as all the coal available was needed 
for home consumption. All industries 





| were restricted to 50 per cent of their | 
; normal power consumption. 


This made | 
it necesasry for industries to restrict 
their production, so shipping began to | 
suffer by a further loss of export cargo 
from the United Kingdom. 

The carrying of coal across the North | 
Atlantic eastward became very profit- | 
able; this trade attracted .shipping from | 
all parts of the world and caused much of 
the idle tonnage to be reconditioned. 


Britain at the end of the third quarter } 

of 1926 was regarded as unfit for service 

and as only ,awating a favorable time to 

be consigned to the breaking-up yards. 
Coal Exports Resumed. 

Since the end of the coal dispute in 
the profitable coal traftic has 
come to an end. Coal exports are now 
being made from British ports, but the 


ports in shipping circles, that tramp ship- 
ping will have to undergo a readjust- 
ment. The position at the beginning of 
1927 is that rates are commencing to 
fall, but d@ sharp slump has not taken 
place. During the next three or four 
months there should be a good demand | 
for coal in other world markets, is 
said, which will absorb a considerable | 
amount of tonnage, while the grain mar- | 


it 





December 
1926 


12 months 
1926 1925 


30,087,882 27,881,374 
2,948,730 | 
34,205,977 | 
4,793,836 
10,667,714 
10,745,070 
25,746,039 
6,659,938 
2,152,571 
4,5033996 
9,146,804 
231.46 
80.5 


5,611,807 

1,450,445 

7,756,111 
792,55 


2,999,293 
32,026,689 
4,516,480 | 
9,578,357 
10,166,074 
25,455,383 | 
6,571,306, 
2,178,645 
4,389,744 | 
8,891,790 | 
281.46 
79.5 | 


2'766.916 
5,693,638 


1,759,: 391 
1,720,316 


| rate orders with 


| country 


| burgh, 


| it has been 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
1925 


6,011,576 
1,468,313 
8,141,975 
667,528 
1,548,549 
) 2,947,031 
5,693,673 
2,448,302 
530,¢ 320 
915,790 
$52,401 

* 391.46 
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Domestic Trade 
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Production of Raw Materials Increased in 1926 
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Mtd.. Fooastutfs 


Mita Commodities C 


cluded in Mrscelloneous Group 
Index figures the De- 
partment of Commerce show production 


announced by 


‘German Merchants’ 
/ill Tour Ameriea 


Group of Wholesale Buyers 
to Study Business 
Metheds. 


A study trip to the United States will 
be made soon by: 20 delegates repre- 
senting the Nuernberger Bund, a Ger- 
man wholesalers’ associa- 
corporate buyer for 
510 specialty shops distributed through- 
out Germany, according to advices to 
the Department of Commerce from As- 
Attache Douglas 
The full text of an 
31, fol- 


purchasing 
tion which acts as 


Commercial 
Miller, at Berlin. 
announcement, issued January 
lows: 

The purpose of the trip, which will 
commence with the departure of the 
delegates from Germany on February 


| 15, is to conduct a comparison of the 


economic structure of the United States 
with that of Germany, especialiy with 
reference to the retail trade. The study 
will embrace department stores, mail 
order houses, specialty stores and chain 
stores. It is said that connections with 
American retailers and_ wholesalers 
will be established during the visit. 

The Neurnberger Bund places corpo- 
manufacturers, main- 
tains central stocks for its members and 
guarantees the individual accounts on 


| behalf of the members with the manu- 


facturers., The. head office of the as- 
sociation is located at Nuernberger and 
large branch houses are maintained in 
Essen and in Berlin. It is said to be 


| especially interested in glass, porcelain, 
| stone and earthenware, ceramics, 


house 
and kitchen utensils, hardware and elec- 
trical goods. 

During the course of the trip to this 
the German delegates of 
organization will visit American manu- 
facturing enterprises in the above men- 
tioned lines to determine the possibility 
of selling American products through 
the 510 corporate firm members in 
Germany. 

The itinerary 


of the trip, which will 


| be under the management of Dr. Heinz 


van Norden, Cologne, a member of the 
Board of the Nuernberger Bund, in- 
cludes visits to New York, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
Washington, Baltimore, Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia. The group plans 
to depart from New York on April 9 
and to arrive at Bremen on April 19. 


kets which nie been short of tonnage 
will provide a further outlet. 

The outlet for 1927 is believed in Eng- 
land to be distinctly more favorable than 
for any year since 1921. 
Should any appreciable increase take 
place in the carrying trade of the world, 
and should the industries of Britain be 
free of labor troubles, there should be a 


return to prosperous employment for 


British shipping. 


. ae 
; Of 


| 


} 


this | 


| 
| 
| 


12 months 
1926 1925 | 1926 
| 
68,196,254! 5,310,999 
16,322,908; 1,122,490 
92,061,070} 7,190,089 
11,020,607! 611.553 
18,177,038! 1,825,564 
32,623,355 2,648,664 
67,001,482; 5,119,564 
25,059.588| 2,070,525 
5,584,374, 520,341 
19,488,481) 1,547,653 
18,560,709) 1,947,034 
2,391.46! 6,682.39 

72.8 


71.2 


70,367,478 
16,268,500 
94,539,987 
11,077.554 
19,992,310 
83,336,164 
70,058,665 
24,481,322 
5,384,846 
19,066,776 
18,527,306 
2,397.32 


69.9 74.1 


most raw 


mater 


1926 than in 1925, 


unfilled orders were smaller. 


An increase in the 
lowances for Brig. 
chairman of the Inland Waterways 
poration, 


(House 


(Rep.), 


The bill provides that General Ashburn 


| Raise in Rank Is Proposed 
For Brig. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn 


would be 
Bill No. 


of Illinois. 


shall have the rank, 


of am 


ajor 


Gen. 


16734) 
in the House by Representative Denison | 


general 
served as Chairman of the a 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION. 
Ltaalial 








ials 
but 


in 
and 
The range | 


was greater 
that stocks 


rank, pay, and al- 
T. Q. Ashburn, | 
Cor- , 
a bill | 
just introduced 


authorized in 


pay, and allowances 
during the term 





Canada to Consider 
Cuts in Tariff Rates 


The 


rates, 


Dates Set for Hearings 
Proposals for Reductions 
of Specified Com- 


on 


modities. 


Canadian 


Trade Commissioner 


Ottawa, 


the Department 


made publi 


full text follows: 


February 


by the 


Tariff and 
hearings on the 


22 to 


Canadian 
Taxatio 


Advisory 
Tariff and Taxation has set dates 
hearings on proposed changes in 
it is stated i 


of 


Advisory 


Board on | 
for 
tariff 
from 
W. Meekins, at! 
January 31, by'! 
Commerce. The 


n a telegram 
L. 
ie 


24 have been 
Board 
at Ottawa, 


set 
on 


n, for 


following applications 


for changes in import duties: 


For the abolition of the duty on 
12 
or net fishing; 


over 


thi 
for 


inches 


rope 
lobster | 
in the 


ek, used in 
a reduction 


duty on small] electric light and power 


plants, 


from 27! 


other 
per 


for 


than farm 
cent ad valorem 


purposes, 
to 10 


per; cent, and for the elimination of the 


present sales tax of 5 per cent on 
power plants, which would place all such 


plants o 
removal 


n the 
the 


same 


of 


governors. 


During the 
for a seasonal tariff on fresh fruits and 
nur 


vegetabl 


es and 


duty 


» time the 


such 


the 
wheel | 


and for 
on water 


basis; 


application 


sery stock will be 


given a second hearing, this application 


having been 


on Dece 


first 


mber 14. 


Abolition of Monopoly 


‘avored i 


heard by 


the board 


in Switzerland 


The Department of Commerce has an- 


nounced 


Switzerland 


that a re 


on 


December 


held 
5, showed 


ferendum in 


a 


majority in favor of abolishing the grain | 


monopoly, 


son, 
Its 
minated 


ac 


as Tr 


tivitic =, 
only by act 


eported by J. R. 
American Consul at Zurich. 
however, 
ual legislation. 


W ilkin- 


can be ter- 


Pend- 


ing this action on the part of the Swiss | 


Federal ¢ 

trade th 
the 
business 


lieved that 
now begin to ne 


| more chance of 
business the moment it is possible 
so independently. 


Northern Pacific 
December 


1925 


6,272,858 
1,093,207 
8,162,012 
tae 
1,613 Dye 
2,743, 750 
5,328, 068 
2,833,944 
921,065 
1,911,076 
2,259,508 
6,682.82 
60.3 


independent 


Congress. 
at no legal 


in that 
if 


cou 


Railw 
12 
1926 

76,226, 

12,63¢ 

97,351, 

12 > 297, 


O65 
9,990 
042 
403 
638 
1.965 
44 
29,090,098 
9,151,147 
19,9138,2 o7 79 
24,213,700 
6,682.55 
70.1 


it is believed 
transaction 
American 


»gotiate with independent 
agents in Switz rerland, they would 


months 


by the 
objection exists to 
of grain 
It is also be- 
firms should 


ntry. 


have 


being ready to transact 


to do 


| larger 


ay. 
Dece 
1925 1926 
76,301,308 
13,201,179 | 2, 
97,864,555 | 11, 
12,759,190; 2, 
17,605,304 
33,538,234 | 
69,972,477 , 
27,892,078 
ae 896 
18,519,808 | 
2: 227, 3 1 9 
6,693.63 
715 1 


‘ 
2,430,499 
774,656 
189,643 

2,963,280 
4,992,409 
10,771,222 
1,003,434 
678,363 
321,014 
271.887 
8,460,983 
91.5 


| other 


| ware 
value of sales of dry goods, 


try, 
, lower level of prices for textile products 


“were 


| ware, 


| Were smaller 


540,504 


by months is indicated in the accom- 


| panying chart. 


Firm Tone Recorded 


In Wholesale Trade 


(Continued from Page One. 
of prices_for textile products. 

Following is the board’s statement in 
full text: 

Volume of trade of wholesale firms in 
six leading lines declined slightly more 
in December, 
recent years. Compared with a 
year ago sales were smaller in all lead- 
ing lines except shoes. Sales of grocer- 
ies were about 4 per cent smaller than 
in December, 1925, those of dry goods 
5 per cent smaller, and those of hard- 
2 per cent less. Declines in the 
which oc- 
curred in almost all sections of the coun- 
were due mainly to the generally 


than in December, 1925. Sales of gro- 
ceries, while smaller than in December, 
1925, for the country as a whole, were 
larger in the Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and San Francisco 
Federal reserve districts. Hardware 
sales were generally smaller than in the 


in the 
In these 
goods, 


ern districts, but were larger 
northern and eastern districts. 
three lines—groceries, dry 
hardware 
cember, 1925, were in the Atlanta, St. 
Louis, and Minneapolis Federal reserve 
districts where agricultural 
ments in the last half of the 
unfavorable. 

Stock of merchandise carried by whole- 
sale firms continued to decline 
cember and at the end of the 
smaller than a year ago. 
tories of groceries were about 12 per 
cent smaller and those of dry goods 21 
per cent smaller. Stocks of shoes, hard- 


year were 


month 
Inven- 


than a year earlier. 
were reduced in practically all lines in 
December and at the end of the 
were generally smaller than 


In the year 1926 as a whole, aggregate 
sales of wholesale firms engaged in the 
leading lines were in about the same 
volume as in 1925. Sales of meats, shoes, 
and drugs increased, while those of gro- 
ceries, dry goods, and hardware declined. 
In each of the first three quarters of 
the year wholesale trade was larger in 


' volume than in the corresponding: periods 


of 1925. In the autumn, however, sales 
declined and averaged for the last three 
months of the year 3 per cent smaller 
than in the last quarter of 1925. 


Inventories carried by reporting firms | 


were smaller 
in 1925. 


throughout the 
Stocks of dry 


than 
which | 


year 
goods, 

each month than in 1925, | 
reflected lower prices for textile prod- 
ucts. In the first half of the year stocks 
of meats averaged smaller than in 1925, 


while those of groceries were larger, but | 


in the last half of the year stocks of 
groceries declined and those of meats 
increased, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. Inventories 
of drugs were larger each month than 
in 1925 and those of hardware were 
from May through December. 


Chicago & North Western Railway. 


mber 
1925 


12 months 
1926 1925 | 


Estii 


pas, 198 
12224 °! 342 
1,563,751 
2,608,572 
4,834,238 
9,547,376 
2,676,966 
1,204,224 
1,466,554 
1,554,143 
$469.32 8,467.56! 


78.1 8, 7738 | 


26,592,517 
154 O8D,7: 34 
23,290,736 
31,917,474 
58,127, 
120,588,383 
33,747.541 

9,278.363 


24, 429,447 


148,538,269 
20,988.337 
Vu 
32,912,214 
10,004, 
22,861,117 
21,108,750) 


| Ex port 


and | 
the largest declines from De- | 


develop- | 


\Plaster Production 
Showed Gain im 1925, 


in De- | 


and drugs were somewhat larger | 
Accounts receivable | 


month | 
in 1925 in! 
| all lines, except shoes and hardware. 


1926 


,000,901 110,229,475 104,888,465 | 20,350,480 
26,769,126) 8,846,082 
38,584, 793 33,117,276 
4,074,7 

30,613,192) 6,595,565 
56,955,610, 13,197,288 
115.626,055 | 26,28 
7,297,917 
224) 2,067,587 
5,207,323 
5.261.551 
6,930.60 


(tN 


Exports 


YEARLY 
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Steel 


s of Iron and Steel Products Given 
As 2,167,048 Gross Tons During 1926 


Total Com pared With 1,726,572 Tors in 1925; Increase 


Also Shown for Imports. 


(Continued from Page One.) 


| 580 tons; scrap, 
| splice bars, 83,873 
Germany, 


tons. 


86,896 tons; 


Austria, Belgium, 


rails and, first in oxder of importance among the 


|}countries shipping iron and steel prod- 


France, ; ucts to the United States during the past 


Finland and the United Kingdom were | year. 
Imports of iron and steel products into the United States (in er oss tons): 


Item 
Pig iron P 
Ferromanganese and alloys 
Ferrosilicon 
| Serap eceee< 
Iron slabs . 
Steel ingots, 


| Iron bars 
Wire rods 


blooms, billets, ete ......... 
| Stel DAES cc cece inieserssectow es 


Hoops, bands, and scrolls Pr 
Boiler and other plate ........ - 
Sheets, skelp and saw plate ..... 


| RRS o Wiaubtale CUV IO TKRES 
| Structural shapes 


. 15,348 


| Rails and splice bars ......... 


| Cast iron pipe 


| Barbed wire 


| Wire rope 
| Other wire 
Nails, tacks, 
Horseshoes 


Total 
Item 


SREP sees 


| Iron bars 
Steel bars 


Wire 
Plates is 
Galvanized sheets 


Black iron sheets . 
Hoops, bands and strip ‘steel. 





Metal lath 
Steel rails 


Boiler tubes and welded pipe 


Cast iron pressure pipe and 


| Plain wire 4 
| Barbed wire and‘ woven wire 


Wire rope .. sss 
Insulated wire sand ‘cable wierd 
Nails other 


Horseshoes 


Iron castings 
Forgings 


Totak . ..« 
° Included with “other 





Over 1923. 


The Department of 


1926, 
|}ments engaged primarily 
facture of wall plaster, 
floor composition reported, 


|factures taken in 


Round iron and steel \ 2) eee 
Steel telegraph and telephone 
Flat wire and strip steel ..... - Berieys 
WUE FBUONG Bi caw eb 6 See rnis 
| Wire cloth and screening .....-.......555 


Ingots, ‘blooms, skelp, ete 


‘nails. 


Commerce 


| Other pipe and tubes (she ee a 


RIG RURDION: «a. iw ecwrw seek ees 
| Bolts, nuts, rivets and washers Pais 
| Castings and ee tyne d a a Cavnvuns 


Exports of | iron n and ‘steel ‘pr oducts from the United States (in gross tons): 
Nov. 
1926 
Pig iron not including ferro-alloys.... 
Ferromanganese and ere 


Alloy steel OE jis ccsivvevnrs . 
POG (SAA itis coswwleis eas ti 


Black steel sheets biseeseees , eae 


Tinplate, terneplate, ete .... - eit 
Structural shapes, plain material SAA 


; .| Structural materials, fabricated 
1926 than in December of | 


Rail fastenings, switches, frogs, etc. 


Malleable iron screwed pipe fittings . rr 
Cast iron screwed pipe fittings 


fittings . 


Cast iron soil ce and ere 


fencing.. 


| Wire cloth and screening ........... 


Other wire and manufactures of ..... 
Wits Me Secait Oi acer # saree ee 
SHAY WHO v60's<c 
TE 650d es Ge hab eenAceeew eee « 


| Bolts, nuts, rivets, "except tine =. 


; ; | Chit WE MAU ORIOS 65 bem mo eich 200 
preceding year in the southern and west- | 


Steel COSGEN6 iii ieee ee 


i 219,830 


” 


Wall Board and Floor Composi- | Jetsey, 
tion Output Also Increased 


has 


collected at the biennial census of manu- 
the 


in 
wall board and | 


establish- 
the manu- 


for 1925, a 


total output valued at $90,957,045, an 


increase of 
| with $73,800,539 for 1925, 
ceding census. 
this industry are gypsum 
other ready-mixed wall 

| similar 


| stueco, calcined plaster, 


' plaster 
| 
| tion, gypsum and other wall 
floor composition. 
| Department follows: 


In addition, wall plaster, 


23.2 per cent as 
the last pre- 
The principal products of 
plaster and | 
plasters 
preparations, such as 
| plaster, plaster wainscoting, fiber plaster, | 
molding plaster, | 
board, asphalt mastic 
mental plasterwork for interior decora- 


compared 


hard wall 


and orna- 


boards, and 


The statement by the 


wall board 


and floor composition were manufactured 


| to some 
gaged 


extent by 


primarily in other 


establishments en- | 


industries. 


The value of such commodities thus pro- 


duced 
11923 was 
to 6 per 


$4,407,830, an 


fied. 
have not yet been calculated, 


New York Central 
December 
1925 1926 
Estimated 
20,337,976 248,370,052 

3,409,250 99,890,012 
399,497,436 
53,906,678 
84,189,327 
135,849,217 
298,926,585 
100,570,901 
26,874,579 
73,580,513 
72,131.053 

6,950.60 

74.8 


nated 


“5,345,985 
7,630,088 
12.0738,634 
26,953,548 
6,168,728 
1,826,226 
4.325,490 
4,208,655 
6,922,98 
814 


6,876 


78.3 


outside the industry 


proper in 


amount equal 
cent of the tétal value of prod- 
ucts reported for the industry 


as classi- 


The corresponding figur es for 1925 


but will be 


, 
Railroad. 
12 months 


240,115,346 
96,759,665 
385,994,508 
52,783,990 
$1,218,766 
134,274,256 
290,440,958 
95,553.545 
25,343,921 
69,992,348 
G67.920.549 


6,922.98 


wire 


14,981 
15,028 
16,301 


19,223 
15,368 


28,116 
15,482 


23,385 


30,225 


| Portugal 


and | 
| cording: to the Division 


| greatly 


Nov. 
1926 

. 17,560 
4,365 
1,692 
7,661 


Dec. 
1926 
14,783 

7,411 
1,341 
6,407 
25 
1,675 
6,324 
590 
868 
2,885 
795 
1,615 
70 
10,454 
982 
12,094 
5,318 
176 206 
442 506 
90 3 
411 187 
106 61 1,563 
33 107 328 
" A485 574 
456 2,885 
4 105 
385 2,975 


86 


Jan. through Dec. 

1926 1925 
445,602 441,425 
43,684 75,469 
13,125 4,555 
86,896 99,815 
348 792 
30,749 27,083 
104,580 58,811 
5,529 11,738 
10,074 7,989 
28,407 10,828 
4,946 818 
10,671 3,663 
2,161 383 
121,099 17,293 
62,776 38,669 
83,873 50,939 
31,081 25,869 
3,056 6,040 
3330 4,056 
510 
2,190 


639 
7,785 
456 
1,190 
4,312 
259 
1,170 
41 


2,078 
9,378 
5,029 


81, 259 75, 559 1, 111 ,0390 957,451 
Dec. 
1926 
2,651 
50 
7,711 
5,918 
374 
10,952 
341 
2,795 
8,806 
17,163 
19,545 
2,790 
3,185 
31,735 
10,617 
6,848 
406 
19,445 
2,853 
31,228 
878 
1,635 
1,08 
528 
1,878 
1,591 
176 
333 
130 
TAT 
328 
434 
96 
34 
925 
675 
406 
555 
144 


198,189 


Jan. through Dec. 
1926 1925 
25,208 32,674 
682 5,486 
104,647 82,573 
100,956 87,478 
5,171 4,615 
137,770 111,948 
4,946 3,691 
19,646 21,203 
138,258 104,450 
178,636 160,270 
175,640 95,431 
19,425 14,768 
46,838 40,933 
250,736 161,383 
157,121 104,339 
77,808 73,460 
4,378 3,441 
187,760 151,690 
41,768 35,367 
275,399 229,786 
12,371 9,884 
10,269 6,724 
13,135 15,408 
10,726 10,061 
31,311 35,596 
50,718 71,116 
1,989 1,951 
4,779 4,369 
738 640 
8,982 8,372 
11,745 9,837 
7,018 9,229 
906 ¥s 
661 
13,220 
16,644 
8,837 
7,564 
2,644 


9790 
Ole 


70 
6,284 


571 


463 
2,547 


1,300 
4,372 


Ole 


4,259 
315 


3,343 


963 
560 
1,266 
1,008 
1,709 
2,956 
188 
490 
18 
791 
704 
450 
62 
56 
929 
1,234 
571 
498 
90 


706 
16,956 
19,936 
10,412 

4,209 
2,170 


2,167,048 1,762,572 


| included in the final report of the present 


census. 

Of the 
or 1925, 
15 in 
14 in 


222 establishments reporting 


33 were located in California, 
Tllinois, 11 in Iowa, 4 in Kansas, 
Michigan, 4 in Newada, 8 in New 

41 in New York, 17 in Ohio, 10 


| in Penmmsylvania, 5 in Texas, 5 in Wash- 
;inton, and the remaining 55 in 24 other 
| States. 


| Retrogression Shown 


just announced that, according to data | 


In Portugal Markets 


Products Bought from America 
in First Ten Months of 1926 
Walued at $8.848,000. 


During the first 10 months of 1926 
bought American products 
valued at $8,848,000, compared with $8,- 
711,000 for the entire year, 1925, ac- 
of Regional In- 
formation of the Department of Com- 
merce in an announcement just issued. 

The full text follows: 

Imports from Portugal into the 
United States show a similar trend, ris- 
ing to $4,339,000 for the first 10.months 
of 1926 as compared with $3,651,000 for 
the calendar year 1925. Automobiles 
have shown the greatest gain of any 
single item in the export trade of thie 
country with Portugal. 

The general situation of Portugal to- 
day shows retrogressiom when contrasted 
with prewar, itis stated. Markets were 
disturbed by the _ unsettlement 
attending the war, and postwar condi- 
tions, with heavy budget deficits, ab- 
normal trade conditions, political trouble 
and rapid exchange depreciation, made 
further assaults on the country’s pros- 
perity. A turning poimt, however, was 
apparently reached in the summer of 
1924, when the Government took steps to 
check the depreciatiom of the escudo, 
and other measures were enacted to im- 
prove the situation. Although the imme- ~ 
diate effect of this actiom was to precipi- 
tate a further crisis, the ultimate result 
a tendency toward stability. The 
currency has been held steady for about 
two years, Government financial prob- 
lems are being met; and ‘deficits re- 
duced, the needs of the country are be 
ing studied and steps taken to fill them, 
the genéral recovery of Turope is aid- 
ing Portuguese commerce, and the local 
labor and industrial situation, after a 
period of readjustment, is now ready, 
apparently, to revert to its prewar stead 
iness and to make renewed advances. 


is 
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hip Mortgages 


a 


Loss of Shippers Goodson First Trip 
Held to Give Rise to Maritime Lien 


Stevedore Ruled Not to Have Priority When 
: Employed by Contractor 
Instead of Owner. 


CnyarLes G. Waker, ET AL, v. SS. 

Henry W. Breyer. District Court 
/ for DISTRICT OF MARYLAND. 

This case, arising in Admiralty, in- 
volves. the construction of the Ship 
Mortgage Act. Under this act it was 
held that the lien of a preferred mort- 
gage is given the same priority whether 
the mortgages proceeds by intervening 
libel or by direct proceeding to enforce 
the mortgage. 

Foley & Martin and Beeuwkes & 
Skeen, proctors for James and Edwin 
Shewan; Carter & Phillips and Janney, 
Ober, Slingluff & Willimas, proctors for 
Baker, Carver and Morrell; Lord & 
Whip, proctors for Terminal Cy. and 
Jarka Co., Inc.; Janney, Ober, Sling- 
luff & Williams for A. J. Yarber; Harry 
N. Abercrombie for Wittenberg Coal 
Co.; G. W. S. Musgrave for Show Case 
Co.; Coleman, Fell, Morgan & Brune for 
other shippers; and Griffin & Beatty, 
proctors for Theodore Rohde. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Soper follows: 


Distribution of Proceeds 
From Sale of Steamship 


The proper distribution of the 
ceeds of sale of the S.S. Henry W. Breyer 
is the subject matter of the controversies 
involved im this case. James Shewan 
and Edwin A. Shewan, who hold a pre> 
ferred mortgage upon the vessel, claim 
the entire sum against divers perso 
who either before or after the exec 
of the mortgage, furnished repairs, 
plies or services to the ship, and against 
grtain shippers of merchandise who 
complain of the failure of the ship 
the performance of her duties as a com- 
mon carrier. The ship was 
Baltimore upon a libel for crew’s wages, 
and thereafter intervening libels were 
filed by the mortgage and other claim- 
ants. The vessel was sold at public auc- 
tion for $64,000. 

The Breyer the Nor- 
wegian vessel “Hallfried.”. Having been 
badly damaged by fire, her wreck was 
purchased by the Shewans and held in 
New York City for several years. In 
the latter part of 1925, the New York 
and Florida Navigation Corporation en- 
tered into negotiations with the Shewans 
for the purchase of the vessel for use 
in coastwise trade in the United States. 
For this purpose it was necessary that the 
ship be registered as an American ves- 
sel, which could be lawfully done under 
R. S. 4136, as reenacted by the Act 
of February 24, 1915, Chapter 57, 58 
Stat. 812. This section provides that 
the Secretary of Commerce may issue a 
registry or enrollment of such a wreck 
when purchased by a citizen of the 
United States and repaired in a ship 
yard in the United States if it shall be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary that the repairs are equal to three 
times the appraised value of the vessel. 
With this statute in view, the Shewans 
and the Navigation Corporation entered 
into an oral contract of sale of the ship 
“as is, Where is and how is, as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1925.” The agreed purchase price 
was $125,000, to be paid as follows: $12,- 
500 on the making of the contract, $37, 
500 before the vessel sailed from New 
York and-or Baltimore, $25,000 with in- 
terest on February 15, 1926, $15,000 with 
interest on May 15, 1926, $15,000 with 
interest on July 15, 1926, $20,000 with 
interest on September 15, 1926, the de- 
ferred payments be secured by a 
preferred mortgage. The sale, however, 
was conditional upon the transfer of the 
vessel's flag, in accordance with 
Wreckage Act. In order make this 
possible, it was agreed that the vessel 
should be repaired by the Shewans in 


pro- 


seized mn 


was formerly 


to 


the 


to 


New York, at the floating dry docks of | 


Ince., 
by 


. § 
on Compora- 


James Shewan & Sons, 
tion owned and controlled 

the expense of the Navigati 
tion, with the understanding, however, 
that if the change of flag should not be 
effected, the Navigation 
should be released from 
either to take the vessel pay for 
the repairs. It was also understood that 
while the repairs were being made, the 
Navigation might put 
crew on board whatever 

necessary to equip the vessel 
service at 


a corpora- 


them, at 


Corporation 
any obligation 


or to 


Corporation a 
was 


for active 


and do 


sea. 


Captain and Crew 
Given Command of Ship 


Accordingly, on December 18, 1925, the 
purchaser paid $12,500, and during the 


month put on board a captain and crew | 
who were employed in getting the gear | 


ready for survey, while the Shewan Cor- 
poration made the necessary 
On December 29, 1925. 
notified that American registry of the 
vessel could be made. Thereupon, the 
purchaser, by a communication in writ- 
ing to the vendors, which contains most 
of the terms of the oral agreement 
sale, requested the vendors to deliver a 
bill of sale in order that the ship might 
be documented and registered as an 


repairs. 


the parties were 


of 


American vessel, agreeing, however, im- | 
S Sp 


mediately upon the change of registra- 
tion to execute and deliver the preferred 
mortgage, and declaring that in the 
meantime the bill of sale should not vest 
the actual title in the Navigation Corpo- 
ration but that the vessel should be held 
in trust for the vendors until the execu- 


tion and delivery of the mortgage, 


whereupon the title should pass, subject, | 


-however, -to the mortgage and @ lien 
for repairs which had been made. The 
bill of sale was executed the same day, 
and purports to convey an absolute title 
to the ship, subject to the lien of the 
Shewan Corporation for the repairs re- 
eferred to. It was.duly recorded in th 
"Ollie of the Collector of Customs at New 


York on December 30. On the same day 
the vessel sailed from New York for 
Baltimore. On December 31, the pre- 
ferred mortgage for $112,500, having 
been executed as agreed, was similarly 
recorded. The first payment of $37,500 
due under the mortgage before the ship 
sailed, was not made. 


Claim for Equipment 
And Supplies Is Filed 


The claim of Baker» Carver and Mor- 
rell for $8,302.57 covers equipment and 
supplies furnished to the ship between 
December _ 14 and December 28, 1925, 
upon the order of the president of the 
Navigation Corporation. Under these 
circumstances, the supply men claim not 
only that they acquired a lien upon the 
vessel, under the provisions of Subsec- 
tions P. Q and R of Section 30 of the 
Act of June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. 1005, but 
also that the lien is a preferred maritime 
lien under Subsection M of that act. 

Since the supplies were furnished be- 
fore the mortgage was executed, it 
necessary only to determine whether a 
lien arose when they were received by 
the ship. The existence of the lien de- 
pends (1) upon whether the goods were 
ordered by the owner of the ship or a 
person authorized by the owner, as de- 
(2) upon whether the fur- 
nisher knew, or by the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence could have ,ascertained, 
that the person ordering the supplies 
Was without authority to bind the vessel. 
It is suggested that the Navigation Cor- 
poration was “‘an agreed purchaser 
in possession of the and there- 
fore its president was not an authorized 
person within the terms of the statute. 
But there was a contract of 
so referred to in the 
1925. It is true 
title to the vessel had not passed, 
and that the agreement might be nulli- 
by failure to secure a transfer of 


is 


scribed, and 


not 


vessel,” 


undoubtedly 
purchase. It is 
letter of December 


+1 
tnat 


2Q 


fied 


} the vessel's flag, but these features were 


merely incidents and do not destrgy the 
essentfal nature of the instrument as a 
contract of sale. 


Held Necessary to Find 
Purchaser in Possession 
It 


‘ nly 


is necessary, however, to find not 


that the 
Was an agreed purchaser, but also that 
it was in possession of the vessel. The 
ship was in fact in the dry docks of 
the Shewan Corporation, and was there- 
fore subject to the control, at least to 
some extent, of the vendors. On the 
other hand, the captain, officers and 
crew were on board the ship, busily en- 
gaged in equipping it for sea. Under 
these circumstances, the Navigation 
Corporation, by a fair interpretation of 
subsection R, was in possession of the 
The Oceana, 244 Fed. 80. 

The more serious question is whether 
the purchaser, in view of the terms of 
the agreement with the Shewans, was 
authorized to charge the vessel for sup- 
plies. The oral agreement contained no 
express provision forbidding the pur- 
chaser to place a lien on the vessel for 
supplies, or even that the purchaser 
should pay for such ds he might order. 
Nevertheless agreement onthe part 
the purchaser to pay for the equip- 
ment is necessarily implied from the 
circumstances the case. The cash 
payment $12,500 on account 
of a total purchase price of $125,000. 
The vendors, through the Shewan Cor- 
poration, were to place adequate repairs 
the boat to make her seaworthy, 

actually cost $8,765.63. The 
» transaction was contingent upon 


vessel. 


an 


of 


was 


only 


upon 


an 
if this failed, the 
for the repairs 
that in this 

also to pay for s 
and supplies as 
fit to order. 

29, which 
supplies d 


vendors were to pay 
There is no suggestion 
the 
ich equipment, services 
the purchaser might 
The letter of December 
written after of the 
ivered by Baker, Carver and 
Morrel had been refers only 
the preferred mortgage and to the 
lien of the Shewan Corporation for re- 
pairs. The 30 
also refers only to this bill for repairs. 
All these and the care exercised 
by the sellers in requiring the purchaser 
to state in writing that the ship 
held trust for them during the in- 
terim between the bill of sale and the 
execution of the mortgage, indicate that 
the parties understood that the pur- 
chaser was to pay all the expenses in- 
curred by the ship 
fer, that there would no claim 
against her prior to the purchase money 
mortgage and the claim of the Shewan 
Corporation, which, in effect,’ belonged 
to the mortgagees. 


event vendors were 


see 
all 
ali 
received, 
to 


bill of sale of December 


facts, 


was 


in 


so be 


Lien Arising 4s Result 
Of Failure of Inquiry 


If this situation could have been as- 
certained by the furnishers by the ex- 
ercise of reasonable diligence, 
to if it could have found out by 
inquiry on their part, then the lien did 
not arise. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit, in The Yar- 
mouth, 262 Fed. 250, relying upon The 
Kate, 164 U. S. 458, and The Valencia, 
165 U.S. 264, held that a-provision in 
a charter party requiring the charterer 
to provide and pay for coal, was suf- 
ficient to prevent Section 3 of the Act 
of Junc 1910 (36 Stat. 604), from 
having the effect of giving a lien on 
the ship for coal furnished on the order 
of the charterer, if the furnisher’ by 
the exercise of reasonable diligence 
could have ascertained the terms 
the charter The extent 
the duty of furnisher to 


say, 


99 
“0, 


party. 
the 


of 
make 


Navigation Corporation | 


American registry of the vessel, and | : ‘ : 
| the goods shipped or by delay in delivery 


pending the trans- | 


that is | 


| 
| 


; mission to the shippers to remove 





of | 


inquirey is much broader than was 
supposed at the time of the decisions 


in The Oceana and The Yarmouth, and 


| it is now well settled that nothing short 


of actual inquiry will suffice. United 
States v. Carver, 260 U. S. 482; The 
Moosabee, 1 Fed. (2) 964; United 


| States v. Neponsit, 1926 A. M. C. 964. 


(United States Daily, 1787.) 
It Was not only easily possible for 


| Baker, Carver and Morrell to have dis- 


covered the true relationship of the 


| Navigation Corporation to the ship, but 


the preponderance of the evidence in- 
dicates that they did discover it. It is 
conceded that during the month of De- 


cember, a member of the firm communi- | 


cated with the Shewan Corporation, 


stated that the firm was receiving orders | 


from the Navigation Corporation for 
supplies, and inquired if its credit was 
good. 
Shewan Corporation, the firm was told 
the true situation as to the 
sale and warned that nothing should be 
supplied on the credit of the vessel. 
This warning is denied but bearing in 
mind the understanding between the 
vendor and the purchaser that the lattre 
was to pay for supplies, the probabili- 
ties are very strong that the furnishers 
were informed as to the true status of 
affairs, and it held. There 
other corroborative testimony in 
record, also disputed, which 
necessary to discuss. 


is 
the 
not 


is so 


it 


is 


Mortgage Not Valid 
Against Supply Furhishers 
The point is also made that the mort- 


gage is not valid as against the fur- 
nishers of supplies because it was not 
indorsed on the ship’s papers, as re- 
quired by subsection D of the Act of 
June 5, 1920, until January 
after she had arrived in Baltimore. The 
mortgage was recorded, however, in the 
Custom House at New York on 


ber 31, 192 in accordance with Sec- 


| tion 2 of the Act of February 16, 1925, 


o. 


Chapter 2: 45 Stat. 948. The effect 
of the failure to indorse the documents 
of the vessel is settled by the case of 
Morse Dry Dock and Repair Company 
v. The Northern Star, 46 Supreme 
Court Reporter, 589. The Supreme 
Court held that the mortgage valid 
as soon as it is executed and recorded, 
even before its indorsement upon the 
ship’s papers, but it does not have a 
priority over a lien on the vessel which 
attaches in the interval between 
recording and the indorsement. No re- 
pairs or supplies were furnished, and no 
services were rendered to the 
during this interval by an libellant in 
this case. The failure to 
mortgage immediately upon its execu- 
tion therefore immaterial. The 
tervening libel of Baker, Carver 
Morrell will be dismissed. 


do, 


vessel 
1S 


Claim of Steamship 
Terminal Corporation 


This intervening ,libellant 
gaged in the busines sof loading and dis- 
charging ships in New York City. 
rendered services to the Breyer in New 
York on December 26, 1925, to the 
amount of $614.16, by providing wharf- 
age, watchmen, stevedore services and 
attending lights. 
decide whether the services performed 
are within the terms of subsection 
of Section 30 of the Act of June 5, 
1920, since although the services were 
rendered before the execution of the 
preferred mortgage, the intervening 
libel must be dismissed because it was 
possible for the libellant to have ascer- 
tained by the exercise of reasonable 
diligence that the Navigation Corpora- 
tion, by whom the services were 
ordered, was without authority to bind 
the vessel therefor. As a matter of 
fact, the libellant made no investigation 
whatsoever. Had one been made, there 
reason to doubt that information 
similar to that which was giver to 
Baker, Carver and Morrell would have 
been furnished. 


was 


is no 


Certain shippers of goods to be car- 
ried by the Breyer from Baltimore to 
Miami have filed intervening libels laying 


claim for damages occasioned by loss of 


or complete failure to deliver goods on 
which the freight was prepaid. The evi- 
shows that while the vessel was 
on its first voyage Miami, agents 
the Navigation Corporation, located 
Baltimore, advertised a fast freight serv- 
ice by the ship from Baltimore to Miami, 
sailing February 10-12, 1926. The vessel 
arrived light in Baltimore on February 
12, and began to load a cargo of goods 
belonging to various shippers. The 
loading was finished on February 23. 
She then lay idle at her dock until Feb- 
ruary 27 when she was moved into the 
stream and’ anchored. She continued 
idle until March 4, when she was seized 
by the United States Marshal under the 
original libel filed in this case by certain 
seamen claiming that they were in ar- 
rears. On March 9%, the agents of the 
vessel notified the shippers that the ves- 
sel had not sailed, and no idea could be 
given when she would sail. On March 
10 an intervening libel was filed by the 


dence 
to of 


ai 


' Shewan Corporation for the repairs made 


to the vessel prior in December, in the 
city of New York. 


Court Passed Order 
For Sale of Vessel 


On March 13, upon the petition of the 
Shewan Corporation this court passed an 
order for the sale of the vessel, directed 
that she be towed to a suitable wharf 
and that notice be given to the shippers 
of cargo of her location, and granted per- 
their 
cargo at their own expense after March 
15. On March 18, upon the petition of 
the master of the vessel, this court 
ordered the marshal to purchase such 
provisions and coal as might be required 
for the preservation of the crew and the 
safeiy cf the vessel, at an cxpense not to 
exceed $600. The shippers were for- 
tunately able to arrange with the Mal- 
lory-Hasler Line to remove the goods 
from the vessel and transship them with- 
out cost. upon the same terms the 

ansportation of the good they 
had formerly made with the agents 


ior 
which 


| The 
According to the employe of the | ‘ 

0 
| March 4, 


proposed | 


; tween 


| sale of a mortgaged vessel by order of 


Z,. 1926, | 


Decem- | 


| preferred 
in- 


and | 


| Northern 
| preme 
en- | 


i 
| in the 


It is not necessary to | : d 
, that a preferred mortgage might bear 


P | 





of | 


Stevedores 
Sh ippers 


the Breyer. Consequently the losses of 
the shippers who intervened as libellants 
were limited to the amount of the freight 
prepaid to the ship, with the exception 
of A. J. Yarber, whose claim is for dam- 
ages for loss of goods. 

In addition to the facts drawn 
the records of the court relating to the 
financial condition of the corporation 
owning the ship, the evidence shows that 
during the period in question, the cor- 
poration was in difficulties. Neither the 
sum of $37,500, payable before the vessel 
left New York or Baltimare on its first 


| voyage, nor the sum of $25,000, due on 


February 15 was paid. The individuals 
interested in the corporation were un- 
able or unwilling to advance additional 
money to save what had already been 
paid in and which was apparently lost. 
financial situation is not given in 
detail, but there is nothing in the record 
suggest that it was any worse on 
when the original libel was 
filed, than it was during the interval be- 

February 12 and 23, when the 
cargo was taken on board. 


Shippers Acquired Lien 
For Damages Sustained 

Under these circumstances, it is be- 
yond dispute that the shippers acquired 
a lien upon the vessel for the damages 
sustained, under the familiar maxim 
that the ship is bound to the cargo ana 
the cargo to the ship. The Maggie 
Hammond, 9 Wallace, 435. But the ship- 
pers contend further that the lien so 
acquired was superior to that of the 
mortgagee under the preferred mort- 
gage, since there was not in this case “a 
a 
a 


district court of the United States in 


| suit in rem in admirality for the enforce- 


ment of a preferred mortgage lien there- 


on,” as provided by the Act of June 5, | 


1920, C. 250, 
41 Stat. 1104. 
only in such a proceeding that the pre- 
ferred mortgage lien has priority over all 
claims against the vessel, “except (1) 
preferred rharitime liens and (2) ex- 


Section 30, Subsection M, 


| penses and fees allowed and costs taxed 


The vessel was not sold 
enforce the preferred 


by the Court.” 


specifically to 


mortgage lien thereon, but was sold upon | 


the petition of the Shewan Corporation, 
an intervening libellant, which had fur- 
nished repairs prior to the execution of 
the mortgage. 


April 8, 1926. A petition to foreclose the 


| mortgage was filed by the mortgage on 
| April 15, 1926. 
the | 


Priority of Mortgage 
In Intervening Libel 


The point has apparently not been 


indian” the. passed on heretofore, although the re- 


ported cases indicate that the lien of a 
mortgage has been given the 
same priority whether the mortgagee 
proceeded by an intervening libel or by 


| a direct proceeding to enforce the mort- 


The Nanking, 292 Fed. 642; the 
Star, 7 Fed. (2) 505; 46 Su- 
Court Reporter, 589. The prac- 
tice is in accord with the manifest inten- 
tion of Congress. One great purpose of 
the Ship Mortgage Act, as pointed out 
Nanking, supra, was to keep 
abreast with the modern methods of 
finance and the ever increasing volume 
of our foreign commerce. It was pro- 
vided by subsection H (41 Stat. 1002), 


gage. 


such rate of interest as should be agreed 
to by the parties. 
the lender of money upon a ship should 
have a greater security than an ordinary 
maritime mortgage affords. It would be 
entirely inconsistent with these 
siderations to hold that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to confine the priority 
of a preferred mortgage to cases in 
which the sale of the vessel should be 
made in a suit expressly brought for the 
enforcement of the mortgage in every 
case in which the vessel should be sold 
at the instance of some other claimant 
or lienor. The mortgagor is entitled to 
take the ship any where in the world, 
and she may be sold at a distant place at 
the instance of a lienor before the mort- 
gagee can institute appropriate proceed- 
ings to enforce the mortgage. 
obvious purposes of the act would be 
as to leave the mortgage at the mercy of 
circumstances over which, in many in- 
stances, he can have no control. 


Subsection M Applied 
To Bring About Result 


It is not necessary to give subsection 
M such an application as to bring about 
this distorted result. Sections 
describe the proceedings of the court in 
a suit in rem in admiralty for the en- 
forcement of preferred mortgage liens. 
The appointment of a receiver and the 
seizure of the 
authorized. Upon the sale in such a pro- 
ceeding, the preexisting claims shall be 
held terminated and shall thereafter at- 


| tach in accordance with their respective | 
| priority to the proceeds of sale, giving | 


the preferred mortgage a priority over 
all claims except preferred maritime 
liens, expenses and costs. 
on the other hand, declares the condi- 
tions upon which the validity of a pre- 


ferred mortgage depends, and declares | 
that such a mortgage shall have the pre- | 


ferred status given by the provisions of 
subsection H. The meaning that a 


is 


ral; etavid , » sha ave gen- | 7 : See 
valid preferred mortgage shall have gen- | caster Mills, 71 Fed., 481; Missouri K. & 


erally the sime status as is conferred by 


subsection M upon such a mortgage in | 


; the eve f a sale i suit in re lows 5 5 C 
the event of 2 sale a @ Sun mm row te | Wilson, 85 Ark., 257; Young vs. R. R. Co., | 


enforce it. 


Shippers Claim Priority 
Over Preferred Mortgage 

The pending proceeding, as pointed 
out above, begun by a libel for 
wages filed on behalf of members of the 
crew. The sale was ordered at the in- 
stance of an intervening libellant, which 
was in fact owned and controled by the 
mortgagees. Before the funds were dis- 
tributed, the mortgagee filed a libel to 
foreclose the mortgage. The proceeding 
is very nearly a literal compliance with 
the provisions of subsection M, and the 
mortgage is entitled to the priority speci- 
fied therein. 

The shippers in addition contended that 
in any event their liens are preferred 
maritime liens which, under subsection 
M, have priovity over the lien of the pre- 


Was 


from ¢ 


| riers, 3rd Ed., Section 495; Wabash R. R. 


It is argued that it is | 


The sale took place on | 
| goods which are actually transported, but 





| ments, but merely from delay on the part 
| of the carrier in the act of transporta- 
| tion. 
}a 


It was intended that | 
tort for a 


con- | 


| rier 
| agent of the owner of the goods to make 
| delivery to the next carrier. 

The | 

| Two Cases Are Cited 

frustrated if it should be so interpreted | 


L and M | 


Subsection D, | 


| 235 
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Corporations 


ferred mortgage in that they are liens 
for damages'‘arising out of torts com- 
mitted by the ship in violation of her du- 
ties as a common carrier. The vessel was 
a general ship carrying good for hire, 
and was consequently a common carrier 
according to the settled law. Liverpool 
Steam Co. vs. Phenix Ins. Co., 129 U. S. 
397, 437. Having held herself out, 
hrough her agents, as such a carrier, 
it was the first duty of her owners to 
provide her with reasonable facilities for 
the transportation of the goods. Having 
accepted the goods for transportation, 
without notice of inability on her part 
to perform the service due, the ship was 
obliged to transport the goods without 
unreasonable delay. Hutchinson on Car- 


Co. vs. Pearce, 192 U. S. 179, 187; East- 
ern Ry. Co. vs. Littlefield, 287 U. S., 140. 

The intervening libels of the shippers 
sound in tort on the theory that they 
are entitled to recover damages for 
breach of the carrier’s common law duty, 
notwithstanding -that the carrier’s de- 
fault was also a breach of the contract 
expressed in the bill of lading. It is well 
established that ordinarily the owner of 
the goods damaged by the dereliction of 
a common carrier has the option to bring 
action cither in contract of in tort. 
“Where from a given state of facts the 
law raises a legal obligation to do a par- 
ticular act, and there is a breach of that 
obligation, and a eonsequential damage, 
there, although assumpsit may be main- 
tainable upon a promise implied by law 
to do the act, still an action on the case 
founded in tort is the more proper form 
of action.” DiGiorgio Co. vs. Penn. R. 
Co., 104 Md., 693-701. In other words, 
when the relationship of shipper and car- 
rier is established, there is a duty im- 
posed by law which arises out of the 
relations which the carrier sustains to 
the public, and no special contract is 
necessary. See also Hutchinson on Car- 
riers, 3rd Ed., Section 1321, ete. B. & O. 
R. R. vs. Pumphrey, 59 Md., 390, 399. 
M. & M. Trans. Co. vs. Eichberg, 109 
Md., 211; Central Trust Company vs. 
East Tennessee Company, 70 Fed., 764. 


Mortgagees Concede 
Rules As to Damages \ 


The mortgagees concede that the rules 
laid down are applicable to claims for 
damages arising out of loss or injury to 


contend that the shippers did not suffer 
from the loss of or injury to their ship- 


It is said that it is not a tort for 
carrier to fail to forward goods 
promptly. Mallory S-S Co. vs. Garfield, 
10 Fed. (2) 664. The trial court in that 
case held the agent: of the carrier liable 
for loss occasioned by a delay in the de- 
livery of a shipment of cotton, on the 
ground that the action was properly 
brought in tort for which not only the 
principal but the agent might be held re- 
sponsible. On appeal the judgment was 
reversed. It was held that the suit 
should have been brought in contract for 
the breach of which the agent of the dis- 
closed principal was not liable. The 
court said: “Liability may be imposed, 
where goods are damaged by a carrier, 


; both in contract and in tort; but in the | 


one case it violates the contractual ob- 
ligation to use due care and in the second 
case the obligation not to damage prop- 
erty by negligence. However, it is not a 
earrier to fail to forward 
goods promptly, nor is it for the agent 
of the carrier. The duty to transport 
promptly derived from the contract 
of carriage. The default, if any, in for- 


Is 


| warding the goods, is the failure to per- 


form a contractual obligation; that is, to 
act as the forwarding agent for - the 
owner under the ecarrier’s obligation to 
deliver the goods to the next carrier. 
Hutchinson on Carriers, Section 139.” 
No authority is given for the general 
proposition. Hutchinson, Section 139, 
shows merely that each succeeding car- 


in a continuous line becomes the 


As Suits in Tort 


It is noteworthy that two of the cases 
cited by Hutchinson, to wit: Dunham vs. 
3oston & Maine Ry. Co., 70 Maine, 164, 


and Sherman vs. Hudson River R. R. Co., | 


64 N. Y. 254, are instances of suits in | 
tort to recover damages for unreason- 
able delay in the transportation and de- 
livery of nonperishable goods. There 
was no loss or injury of the goods, but 
the damages to the shippers were occa- 
sioned by decline in price or loss of mar- 
ket. It was assumed, without discussion, 


; | the he actions were properly brought 
vessel by the marshal are | that the actions were properly ug 


in tort. Moreover, there are many cases 
in which damages are sought for in- 
juries to perishable goods caused solely 
by unreasonable delay in transportation, 
in which the courts have held that the 
carrier, having assumed the common law 
duty to forward the shipment without 
unnecessary delay or detention, is liable 
in an action of tort for damages arising 
from negligent performance of the duty. 
Phila. Wilm. & Balto. R. R. Co. vs. 
Lehman. & Bro., 56 Md., 210, 237; 
Penn. R. R. Co. vs. Clark, 118 Md., 
514; Central Trust Co. East Ten- 
nessee Co., 70 Fed., 764; Thomas vs. Lan- 


vs. 


T. Ry Co. vs. Truskett, 104 Fed., 728, 
affirmed 186 U. S., 480; St. Louis R. R. vs. 


113 Maine, 113; Joynes vs. Penn. R. R. 

Pa. 232; Spence vs. Norfolk R. R. 
92 Va., 102; Denman vs. Chicago R. R. 
Co. 52 Neb. 149; Hutchinson on Carriers, 
3rd Ed., Sections 1321, etc.; Southern 
Ry. Co. vs. Langley, 184 Ala., 524. The 
negligence of the carrier is, the same 
whe‘her the decline in the value of the 
goods be due to a determination of the 
physical quality or to the loss of market. 


Accurate to Describe 


Default of the Ship 





Furthermore, it is more ac¢urate to 
describe the default of the ship in the 
case at bar as a complete failure to carry 
rather than a mere delay in transporta- 





tion. As a matter of fact, the shippers 
lost nothing by the delay to which they 
were subjected. The goods were trans- 
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Priority 
Of Claims 


Lien of Preferred Mortgage Given 
Priority in Libel or Enforcement 


Case Arising in Admiralty Involves Construc- 


tion of Act Governing Suits 


Under Ship Act. 


shipped withou® additional expense and | not exist in the case of a stevedore unless 


the shippers do not claim to have been 
injured by the delay in the delivery of 
the goods at the destination. The loss 
was occasioned by the complete failure 
of the ship to furnish the facilities which 
it held itself out to the community as 
possessing. The only reason for the fail- 
ure of the vessel to break ground was 
the financial inability of the owner. It 
did not have the funds to coal the ship 
or pay the crew, and the vessel was con- 
sequently unable to sail. Having there- 
fore failed in a duty imposed by the law, 
the ship was guilty of tort and the ship- 
pers were entitled to recover the prepaid 
freight in an action of negligence. 

On another ground, the shippers were 
justified in alleging that they were dam- 
aged by acts of the vessel which 
amounted to torts. The complete finan- 
cial inability of the owner of the vessel 
to comply with the obligations of a com- 
mon carrier is so clearly shown by the 
testimony that it must have been known 
to the managers of the vessel when the 
cargo was taken on board. The action, 
therefore, in actepting the goods and 
particularly in receiving the freight 
money in advance from the intervening 
libellants was in effect fraudulént. The 
Navigation Corporation was 
insolvent and the situation was analogous 
to that which has been frequently before 
the courts in reclamation proceedings in 
bankruptcy. It is a general principle 
that when a person who is insolvent pur- 
chases goods with no intention of paying 
for them, and conceals his insolvency and 
his intention not to pay, he is guilty of 
fraud which entitles the vendor to re- 
cover the goods. Knowledge of inability 
to pay when the purchase is made is 
equivalent to purchase with intent not 
to pay. Such purpose is constructively 
fraudulent. In re Henry Siegel Co., 
223 Fed. 369; Gillespie vs. Piles & 
Co., 178 Fed. 886; Hornor vs. Henning, 
93 U. S. 228; In re K. Marks & Co., 218 
Fed. 453; Jones vs. H. M. Hobbie Gro- 
cery Co., 246 Fed. 431; In re Liebig, 255 
Fed. 458; In re Stewart, 178 Fed. 463; In 
re Kenyon 156 Fed. 863. It was equally 
fraudulent for the ship to accept pay- 
ment for services which she was clearly 
unable to perform. 


Failure to Carry Goods 
Claimed Due to Libel © 

The mortgagees make the claims, how- 
ever, that the faiiures the ship to 
sail and carry the goods was due to 
the filing of the libels in this case, re- 


of 


lying upon a provision in the bills of | 


lading that the ship owner should not 


be liable in any capacity for loss, damage | 


or delay arising from legal process, cit- 
ing the case of The Estrada Palma, 8 
Fed. (2) 103. It 
the case at bar that the real cause of 
the failure of the vessel to carry the 
goods was not the legal process issued 
from this court, but her own inadequate 
resources, as pointed out above. The 
legal process was the result and not 
the cause of the failure of the vessel 
to comply with her contractual and com- 
mon law duties. The failure of the ves- 
sel to transport the goods and the torts 
thereby committed were compiete and 
the right of action of the intervening 
libellants had already matured 
the legal process was filed. The con- 
clusion is that the shippers were justi- 
fied in bringing their libels in tort, and 
that their liens upon the vessel are pre- 
ferred liens with relation to the preferred 


j mortgage. 


The claim of A. J. Yarber is also a 
preferred maritime lien, since it is based 
upon a loss of the goods of a shipper 
carried by the ship on her. first voyage. 

F. Jarka Company, Ine., is engaged 


doubtless | 


is clear, however, in | 


before | © - 
| liens in the same category. 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


h 





| 
| 


| mortgage. 


it be a lien for wages of a stevedore 
when employed directly by the owner, 
&c. The last phase is clearly confined to 
the case of the individual laborer who 
personally performs the services of load- 
ing the ship. It seems to be outside 
the scope of reasonable argument to con- 
tend that a stevedore employed by a 


| rectly by the owner or operator of the 


contracting stevedore is employed di- 
vessel. The difference between the legal 
rights and liabilities which arise on the 
one hand, when the contractor furnishes 
laborers to a vessel, and on the other 
when the laborers are employed directly 
by the ship, is shown by the following 
cases. The Sequranea, 58 Fed. 908; The 
Checklade, 120 Fed. 1004. It was obvi- 
ously the intention of Congress to give 
the same protection to the wages of in- 
dividual stevedore workmen as was given 
in the same clause of subsection M to 
the wages of the crew of the vessel. 
The claim of F. Jarka Company, Inc., 
must be deferred to the lien of the pre- 
ferred mortgage. 


Claim of Coal Company 
Held Good As Lien 

The Wittenberg Coal Company fur- 
nished 334 7-20 tons of coal at $5.50 per 
ton, amounting to $1,836.93 to the ship 
on January 13, 1926. Undoubtedly the 
claimant is entitled to a lien on the ship 
for the coal furnished under subsec- 
tion P of Section 30 of the Ship Mort- 


| gage Act of 1920 providing that’ any 


person furnishing supplies or other neces- 
saries to a vessel shall have a maritime 


lien thereon. The sole question is 


| whether this lien has priority over the 


lien of the preferred mortgage. It is 
clear that it is not one of the preferred 
liens under the terms of subsection M 
since it did not arise prior, to the record- 
ing and endorsement of the mortgage, 
nor did it arise out of tort, wages of 
stevedores, or crew, or general average 
or salvage. The claimant, however, calls 
attention to Section 5 of the mortgage 
from the New York and Florida Navi- 
gation Company to James Shewan, et 
al., which is as follows: 

“That neither the mortgagor nor the 


| master of the vessel, nor any one acting 


in its or his behalf has or shall have 


any right, power or authority to create, 


incur or permit to be placed or imposed 


| upon the vessel or any part thereof, sub- 


ject to this mortgage. any liens what- 
soever other than for crew’s wages, sup- 
plies or salvage.” Obviously this section 
clothed the mortgagor or master of the 
vessel with power to create an indebted- 
ness for supplics. and to subject the 
vessel to a lien therefor. The master 
was thereby enabled, wherever the ves- 
sel might be, to pledge her credit not only 
to raise money to pay the crew, but 
also to buy the necessary supplies. More- 
over, in order to make this authority 
practically effective, the lien was_ in- 
tended to have priority over that of the 
The authority to purchase 
suppiles is grouped in the same clause 
with the authority to impose liens upon 
the vessel for wages or salvage. which 


| under the Ship Mortgage Act, give rise 


to preferred maritime liens. It is there- 
fore a fair conclusion that the parties 
to the mortgage intended to put all three 
Subsection 


|S of the act provides that nothing in 


Section 30 of the act shall be construed 
to prevent the mortgagee from waiving 
his vigh to a lien, or in the case of a 
preferred mortgage lien, to the preferred 


| status of such a lien, at any time by 


in the business of marine contractor and | 


general stevedore. 
claims the sum of $: 
in loading and unloading the S. S. H. W. 
Breyer in Baltimore on February 4 and 
March 9, 1926. The libellant contends 
that it is entitled to the preferred mari- 


; time lien, provided by subsection M “for 


wages of a stévenore when employed di- 
rectly by the owner, operator, master, 
ship’s husband or agent of the vessel.” 
It is perhaps still open to debate whether 
subsection P of section 30 of the Act of 
June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1005), gives a 
lien to a person furnishing stevedore 
services. The Muskegon, 275 Fed. 117; 


The interevening libel | 
289.43 for services | 


275 Fed. 348; The Liberator, 298 Fed. | 


159; The Henry S. Grove, 285 Fed. 60; 
The Neponset, 200 Fed. 981; In re Bur- 
ton S. S. Co., 3 Fed. (2) 1015. 


Service of Stevedore 
Not Preferred as Lien 

But it is not necessary to decide this 
question in the case at bar for 
if the services of a corporation stevedore 
give rise to a maritime lien on a vessel 
under subsection P, it is nevertheless 
true that the services of such a steve- 
dore are not a preferred lien under the 
provisions of subsection M above quoted. 


even 


A comparison of the ianguage oi the | able as represents the items specified 


two subsections is helpful. Subsection 
M declares that a preferred maritime 
lien shall include a lien “for wages of 
a stevedore when employed directly by 
the owner, &c.” Subsection P provides 
that ‘‘any person furnishing repairs, sup- 


| plies, towage, use of dry dock or marine 


railway or other necessaries to any vessel, 
&c.”, shall have a maritime lien on the 
vessel. By the latter section it is obvi- 
ous that a maritime lien is conferred 
expressly upon any person who furnishes 
necessary services of the kind described, 
whether they be performed by the fur- 


nisher or some one else on his behalf, 


| 
| 
| 


| in 


| tion 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


agreement or otherwise. The tacit per- 
mission given by the mortgagee to the 
imposition of a lien on the ship for sup- 
plies is pro tanto a waiver on the part 
of the mortgagee of the preferred status 
of the preferred mortgage lien. The 
claim of the Wittenberg Coal Company 
has priority over the mortgage. 
January 12, 1927. . , 


Dividends Taxable 


As Paid to Workers 


Gain to Participating Member 
Declared Subject to Sur- 
tax Only. 


(Continued from Page Fight.) 
ultimate distribution to the participat- 
ing employes. Relative to the status 
of such portion of the fundswhen dis- 


| tributed or made available to the par- 


ticipating employes, section 219 (f) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 provides as 


| follows: 


Subject to Surtax. 

* * * Such distributees shall for 
the purpose of the normal tax be al- 
lowed credits such part of the 
amounts so distributed or made avail- 


as 


subdivisions (a) and (b) of sec- 
216. 
The portion of fund B consisting of 


dividends received on stock held by the 


| trustees therefore retains the status of 


dividends for income tax purposes when 
ultimately distributed or made avail- 
able to the participating empioyes en- 
titled to receive it. The gain to a par- 
ticipating employe as distributee of the 
fund, to the extent of his pro rata share 
of dividends received by the trustees on 
the stock so held by them, is accord- 


whereas a preferred maritime lien does | ingly subject to the surtax only 
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Bank 
Deposits 


Bank May Set Off 
Deposit Against Its 





Loans to Depositor 


| 


Account Applicable to All| 


Notes, Not Necessarily 
to One Otherwise 


Secured. 
AMERICAN BANK & TRUST COMPANY,.V. 
JOHN D. Morris, TRUSTEE OF ESTATE 


OF WILLIAM P. CopPpING STEEL PLATE 


& Iron Works, INC., BANKRUPT; CiR- | 


cuit Court oF APPEALS, FIFTH CiIrR- 

CuUIT, No. 4896. 

The deposit, by the maker of several 
notes payable to the bank holding the 
deposit, under an agreement made in ad- 
vance, was applicable to all the notes 
alike, upon the bankruptcy of the maker, 
the court held in this appeal from the 
District Court, Eastern District of Loui- 
siana, and petition to superintend and 
revise. 

Charles I. Denechaud, Roger Meunier, 

“‘W. J. Waguespack, jr. (Legier, Mc- 
Enerny & Weguespack on the brief), for 
petitioner and appellant; Claude L. John- 
son for respondent and appellee. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion, rendered 
by Judge Foster, follows: 


Appeal Is Dismissed. 
This case comes up both on appeal and 
petition to superintend and revise. As 


° . ! 
the question presented is purely one of 


law the appeal will be dismissed and the 
matter considered on the petition. 

The material facts, which are undis- 
puted, are these: The William P. Cop- 
ping Steel Plate & Iron Works, 
hereafter referred to as the corporation, 
was indebted to the American Bank and 





Ine., | 


Trust Co., hereafter referred to as the | 
bank, to the extent of $9,000, evidenced | 


by three promissory notes, one dated 


March 26, 1924, and maturing on June 3, | 


1924, for $3,000; one dated May 13, 1924, 
and maturing June 2, 1924, for $4,000; 


and one dated May 14, 1924, and matur- | 


ing June 2, 1924, for $2,000. Each of 


these notes, among others; contained the | 


following stipulations: 
Securities Pledged. 

“The securities pledged with this note 
are also pledged to secure any other ob]j- 
gation of the maker or makers due 6r 
hereafter to become due to the American 
Bank & Trust Co., or the holder of this 
note. 

“At or after the maturity of this note, 
or when same becomes due under any of 


| is 
| what was so well said by him. 


the provisions hereof, any money, stocks, | 


bonds or other property of any kind 
whatsoever, on deposit or otherwise to 
the credit of the maker, indorsers, guar- 
antors or sureties on the books of the 
American Bank & Trust Co., or the then 
holder of this note, in transit or in their 
possession, may, without notice, be ap- 
plied at the discretion of said American 
Bank & Trust Co., or said holder, to the 
full or partial payment of this note. 
Provisions Outlined. 

“Should the maker of this note, or any 

of the indorsers, guarantors or sureties 


hereon, fail in business, ask a respite or | 


make application for an adjudication in 
bankruptcy, or commit any act of bank- 
ruptcy, or have an action of bankruptcy 
brought against him, or apply for a re- 
ceiver or have a receiver appointed be- 
fore the maturity of this note, this note 
and every other debt, liability or obliga- 
tion, direct or contingent, due by the un- 


dersigned or any of them, to the Ameri- | 


can Bank & Trust Co., or the holder, 
shall immediately become due and exigi- 


default, notwithstanding any credit or 
time allowed the maker by any instru- 
ment evidencing any of said liabilities.” 
The note for $3,000 was originally se- 
cured by pledge of another note which 
in turn was secured by a chattel mort- 
gage on certain machinery. On the backs 
of the three notes notations as follows 
appear. On the $3,000 note: 
Receiver Appointed. 





| exceeding 139 feet in width. 
ble, without demand, notice or putting in | 


Rea 


South Carolina Town 
Loses Case on Appeal 


Decision Holds That Street Use 





of ltself Does Not Give 
Prescriptive Rights. 
R. J. WILLIAMS, Mayor, ET AL., ETC., 


APPELLANTS, V. ATLANTIC COAST LINE 

LAILROAD Co., No. 2550; 

Court or APPEALS, FouRTH CIRCUIT. 

In this case, on appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina, the court held that a 
municipality could not acquire a 
scriptive right to a railway right of way 
by a mere permissive user. 

Before Rose and Parker, Circuit 
Judges, and McClintic, District Judge. 

A. F. Woods for appellants and M. C. 


| Woods and H. E. Davis (T. W. Davis on 


brief), for the appellee. 
Judge Parker delivered the opinion of 
the court, the full text of which follows: 
This is an appeal from an order grant- 
ing an injunction. The complainant in 
the court below was the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company, a corporation of 


the State of Virginia, and the defendant | 


was the town of Mullins, South: Carolina. 
The jurisdiction of the court was based 
on diversity of citizenship. The bill 
prayed that the town be enjoined from 
laying hard surface paving upon certain 
portions of streets alleged to be within 
the right of way of the railroad. The 
town filed answer denying the title of 


the railroad to the land in controversy, | 
setting up title in itself by prescription, | 


adverse possession, abandonment and 


estoppel, and asserting that the railroad | 


had no such possession of the locus in 
quo as would enable it to maintain a bill 
in equity for injunctive relief. 


Rights Acquired 


Seventy Years Ago 

The learned district judge exhaustively 
reviewed and analyzed the evidence in 
an able opinion filed in the cause, and‘it 
not necessary that we repeat 
necessary to 


an understanding of the 


points involved, briefly stated, are as fol- | 


lows: 
The cemplainant railroad is the suc- 
cessor In interest and vested with all the 


rights acquired by the Manchester & 
Wilmington Railroad Company, which, 


in the year 1852, constructed a line of 
railway through the territory now em- 
braced by the town of Mullins. 

Section 17 of the charter of that com- 
pany provided that in the absence of any 
contract signed by the owner, it should 


| be presumed that the land upon which 


the railroad should be constructed, to- 


; gether with a space of 65 feet on each 
side of the center of the road, had been | 


granted to the company. 


Section 18 provided that all lands 


| within 65 feet of the center of the road | 


not theretofore granted to any person 
nor appropriated by law to the use of the 
State should west in the company’as soon 


as the line of road should be definitely | 


laid out, and that any grant thereafter 
covering such lands should be void. 

In October, 1849, one William S. Mul- 
lins executed and delivered to the rail- 
road company a deed authorizing it to 
enter upon any tract of land belonging 
to him through which it might desire to 
construct its road, and to use, occupy 
and possess land adjacent to its road not 
This deed, 
however, did not describe ‘any tract of 
land as owned by the grantor, and there 
is no competent evidence showing that 


| he ever owned any part of the land in 


| 


| minion over a right of way through the | 


“Five thousand dollars demand chattel | 


mortgage note also to secure two other 
notes of $1,000 each.” 

On the $4,000 note: “Fifty 
Fidelity Homestead Assn., 
May 30, 1924, balance checking account 
applied within note as per terms of note 
$2,006.72.” ; 

On the $2,000 note: “Collaterals at- 
tached other notes, A. Patorno.” 

On May 26, 1924, a receiver was ap- 
pointed for the corporation by. the Civil 
District Court for the Parish of Orleans, 
and on May 30, 1924, the bank applied 
the deposit of $2,006.72 to the pro tanto 
payment of the $4,000 note. On July 24, 
1924, a petition for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy was filed against the corporation 
and in due course 
bankrupt. The bank filed two proofs of 
debt in the bankruptcy proceedings, one 
for the $3,000 note as a claim secured by 
a chattel mortgage on machinery, and 


shares, 


A. Patorno; | 


it was adjudicated | 





one for the other two notes as unsecured. | 


Thereafter the trustee took a rule on the | 


bank to show cause why the deposit of 
$2,006.72 should not be applied to the 
$3,000 note secured by the chattel mort- 
gage instead of to an unsecured 


The referee ruled in favor of the trustee | 


and on appeal to the District Court his 
order was affirmed. 
General Rule Is ‘Cited. 

The District Court treated the credit- 
ing of the deposit as a payment made 
by the corporation and ‘held that it 
should be imputed to the note secured 
by the chattel mortgage as that was the 


debt which the debtor had at the time | 


the most interest in discharging. La. 
Civil Code, Art. 2166. In view of the 
facts of this case that particular doc- 
trine of law has no application. 

There is no doubt that the general rule 
is that a bank has the right to set off a 
deposit made in the usual course of busi- 
ness against loans to the depositor, at 
maturity or in case of his insolvency, 
and may do so even in the event of bank- 
ruptcy. In re Cross 273 F. 39; Wright 


note. | 





controversy. As stated above, the rail- 


road was constructed in 1852; and since | 


that time the complainant railroad and 
predecessors in title 
possessed, occupied, and 


its 
exercised do- 
town 130 feet in width. 

The portions of streets in dispute are 
South Front Street, lying two blocks on 


the southerly edge of the right of way | 





Seaboard Steel & Manganese Corp., 
272 F. 807; Walsh v. First National 
Bank, 201 F. 522; Durkee vy. 
Bank of Florida, 102 F. 845. 

Ii it be conceded that under the law 
of Louisiana it is necessary that a de- 
positor enter into an agreement to that 
effect before a bank may appropriate his 
deposits to the payment of his loans, 
which some of the decisions seem to in- 
dicate, there is nothing in the law that 
would prevent him from agreeing in ad- 


Vv. 


| vance, at the time of negotiating a loan, 


that it be secured by money then on de- 
posit, or to be deposited in the future, 
nor from also agreeing that any collat- 
eral then pledged to the bank should be 
also pledged to secure the additional 
loan. In this case the stipulations con- 
tained in the notes, as above set out, con- 
stitute such an agreement. 
Judgment Is Reversed. 

There is no doubt that under the terms 
of all the notes they matured when a 
receiver was appointed for the corpora- 
tion. It is also clear that the provisions 


of the notes made the collateral attached | 
| to one applicable to all. 


In effect when 
the deposit was credited on one of the 


notes there was but a single debt, se- | 


cured both by the ¢ollateral and the gen- 
eral deposit, and it was immaterial as 


to which note the deposit was attributed. | 


All the notes were of equal rank and all 
equally secured. 
had been so minded, filed one proof of 
debt on all the notes as a secured claim. 
That it chose to divide them in the man- 


| ner it did, makes no difference to the 


trustee or the ordinary creditors of the 
corporation. 

The appeal is dismissed. The petition 
to superintend and revise is granted and 
the judgment of the District Court is 
reversed. 


January 14, 1927 
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ene 


| between Smith and Park Streets; two 
small triangular portions of North Front 

Street, one near Smith Street and the 

other near Park Street; and the portion 

of Smith Street which is supposed to 

cross the right of way from the north 

and end at South Front Street. The 

evidence is that these portions of streets 

; have been used as such for 40 years or 
more. 

When the railroad was constructed in 

1852, the company placed its station, 
| pump, woodrack, ete., on the right of 
way between what are nowgSmith and 
Park Streets; and, in hori 4 gain ac- 
to the station and for other pur- 
poses, the public began to travel over 
the portions of the right df way now in 
dispute. 

In 1872, the town of Mullins was char- 
| tered, and thereafter streets were laid 
out and worked by the town. The public 
continued to travel over the portions of 
the right of way now in dispute and the 
town has worked them as a part of its 
streets from time to time but no perma- 
nent or substantial improvements have 
been placed thereon. 

Nothing has been done which has in- 
| terfered with the railroad’s use of its 
right of way; and from time to time with 
certain unimportant exceptions, as the 
town has desired to put down or erect 
permanent structures such as sewer 
lines, water mains and a watchman’s 
booth on the right of way, it has sought 
and obtained the permission of the rail- 
road. 


Road Use By Town 
Merely Permissive 

There was no substantial evidence that 
the use made by the public of the right 
of way had been other than permissive; 
and there was no evidence whatever that 
| the town had erected any structure of a 
| permanent nature on the disputed area, 

or taken exclusive possession of any part 

thereof under claim of right. Smith 

Street, as a street of the town, termi- 

nated at the right of way, and, while the 

public has for years used a crossing at 
| Smith Street to reach the disputed por- 
; tion of South Front Street, there is no 
evidence that this has been anything 
more than a permissive user in all re- 
spects similar to the use made of South 
Front Street. 

We agree with appellant that in de- 
ciding questions affecting the title to the 
land in controversy, we must apply the 
law of the State of South Carolina, 
where the land is situated. Burdine v. 
Southern Public Utilities Co. (C. C. A. 
4th) 11 Fed. (2) 29; U. S. v. Fox, 94 
U. S. 315. But when we apply this law 
to the facts of the case, we are satisfied 
that the District Judge was correct in 
holding that the railroad had title to the 
portions of the right of way in contro- 
versy, and that the town had not acquired 
| the right to use them as streets by pre- 
| scription or otherwise. 

The railroad claims 
| deed from W. S. 


cess 





title under the 
Mullins, which grants 
a right of way of a width not exceeding 
| 130 feet, and the proof shows that it has 
taken and possessed the full 130 feet. 
The town contends, however, that this 
deed does not describe any particular 
land and that there is no showing that 
Mullins ever owned the land in contro- 
versy. Its contention, therefore, is that 
as there is no showing that Mullins ever 
had title, the deed can not be held to 
convey title and that it is not even color 
of title as it does not embrace in terms 
the land in controversy. 

| We agree with the town-that, in the 
absence of a showing that Mullins had 
title to the land in controversy, the deed 
offered in evidence could not be held to 
convey title, and we also agree that it 
does not sufficiently describe this land to 
constitute color of title thereto. 

This does not help the town, however; 
for if the deed be disregarded, the rail- 
road can rely upon the presumption of a 
grant of a 130 foot right of way raised 
by sections 17 and 18 of the charter of 
the Manchester & Wilmington railroad 
mentioned above. The town contends 
that plaintiff can not rely upon this pre- 
sumption because it relies upon the deed 
from Mullins and the presumption of 
grant arises only “in the absence of any 
contract * * * signed by the owner,” with 
tHe burden upon the railroad to establish 
the absence of such contract. A. C. L. 
| R. R. v. Dawes, 108 S. C. 507, 88 S. E. 

286; C. & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Ford, 105 

S. C. 80, 89 S. E. 809; Sou. Ry. Co. v. 

Com’rs. of Public Works (C. C. A. 4th) 

246 Fed. 383. 


Railway Claimed Deed 


In Good Faith 

But if Mullins was the owner of the 
land in controversy so that the deed from 
him would defeat the statutory pre- 
sumption, then the deed from him con- 
veyed title and the presumption is not 
needed. If he was not the owner, the 
deed from him could not interfere with 
the presumption. 

It appears that the railroad claimed 
the disputed portion of the right of way 
in good faith under the deed, and there 
| is no evidence or suggestion that it had 
any other contract relating thereto. We 
think, therefore, that in holding the deed 
ineffectual to pass title because not 
shown to have relation to the land, we 
should not hesitate to give effect to the 
presumption which arises in the absence 
of contract. The trial judge was cor- 
rect, therefore, in holding that at the 
points in controversy the railroad had 
acquired title to a right of way 130 feet 
in width, which covers the portions of 
| the streets in controversy. 
| The next question is whether the town 
has acquired right by prescription to the 
portions of the right of way embraced 
within the streets. This question must 
also be answered against the town, for 
it seems to be settled by the South Caro- 
lina decisions that a city or town can 


right of way of a railway company by 
erescription. Blume v. Southern Ry. Co., 





not acquire the right to a street over the | 





———____. 


Way Not Endangered Because 


| 











Title 
To Land 





to Public Thereon | 


State Itself Ruled 
Not Necessary Party 


Injunctive Relief Was Proper 
to Prevent Any Trespass 
On the Property. 


85 S. C. 440, 67 S. E. 546; Sanders v. 
Southern Ry Co., 97 S. C. 423, 
786; Matthews v. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
67 S. C. 499, 46 S. E. 335; A. C. L. R. Co. 
v. Searson —— S. C. , 135 S. E. 567. 


Other Cases Cited 
Bearing on Question 

Blume v. Southern Ry. Co., supra, was 
an action instituted by an abutting prop- 
erty owner to recover damages for the 
closing of a street. The question pre- 
sented was whether the public had ac- 
quired by prescription the right to use 
a street over defendant’s right of way. 
In denying the right, the court said: 

“Prescription rests in the presumption 
of a grant or dedication, and, as the rail- 
road company has no power either to 
grant or dedicate its right of way for 
any other than the purpose for which it 
was acquired, the presumption can not 
arise; and, therefore, neither private in- 
dividuals nor the public can acquire by 
prescription any right to use the right of 
way of a railroad, which is incompatible 





81S. E.} 


with the purposes for which it was ac- | 


quired, or which would hinder or impair 
the railroad company in discharging its 


duties to the public, imposed upon it by | 


law.” 

In one of the latest cases dealing with 
the subject, A. C. L. R. Co. v. Searson, 
supra, the court said: 

““A right of: way under charter can 
not be acquired adversely to the com- 
pany by prescription. The width of the 
strip of land necessary for railroad pur- 
poses, is fixed under the authority of the 
State, and this fact creates a strong pre- 


sumption that the whole of it should be : Page 4124, Col. 1 


preserved as necessary for the purposes 
for which it was set apart.’ Matthews v. 
Ry., 67 S. C. 499. ‘The construction and 
operation of one track upon its location 
is an assertion of its right to the entire 
width of its right of way. The presence 
of a track constantly in use is a defiant 
badge of ownership, and the only prac- 
tical assertion of title that can*be made.’ 
Ibid. Jones om Easemenis. * * * ‘The pub- 
lic has an interest in the construction 
and operation of railroads as highways, 
which are burdened 
public. Therefore. a railroad company 
can not dispose of or so use its right of 
way as to impair or destroy its ability 
to serve the public.’ 
S. C. 440. * * * ‘The right of way of a 
railroad having been acquired for a pub- 
lic purpose, can not be lost by a prescrip- 
tive use or adverse possession, unless by 
the erection of a permanent structure, 
accompanied by notice to the railroad 
company of an intention to claim ad- 
versely to its right.’ Railway v. Lime- 
stone, 109 S. C. 444. ’According to the 
decisions of this court, the owner of the 


fee in a railroad right of way has the |! 
right to use so much thereof as is not in | 


the actual use and occupancy of the rail- 
road company, provided the use be not 
inconsistent with the claim of right for 
railroad purposes. It follows from this 


with duties to the | 


Blume v. Ry., 85 | 
| ously served upon the defendants at the 


i 


! 





that a right of way of a railroad, having | 


been acquired for a public purpose, can 
not be lost by prescriptive use or ad- 
verse possession, unless by erection of a 
permanent structure, accompanied by no- 
tice to the railroad of an intention to 
claim adversely to its right.’ Ibid.” 

South Carolina is one of the States 
which hold that title to portions of the 
right of way may be acquired by adverse 
possession; but it is also held that to ac- 
quire title in this way it must appear not 
only that the possession relied on has 
been open, notorious, uninterrupted, ex- 
clusive, hostile and under a claim of 
right, but also that it has been evidenced 
by the erection of some permanent struc- 
ture the effect of which has been to ex- 
clude the railroad from the use of the 
right of way in question accompanied 
by notice to the railroad company of an 
intention to claim adversely to its rights. 
Atlanta & C. A. L. Ry. Co. v. Limestone 
Globe Land Co., 109 S. C. 444, 96 S. E. 
188; A. C. L. R. Co. v. Epperson, 85 S. C. 
134, 67 S. E. 235 

In the case at bar there was no perma- 
nent structure, no notice of adverse 
claim, and the possession was neither 
exclugive nor hostile. On the contrary 
the evidence bears out the presumption 
that it was permissive. And recognition 
of the rights of the railroad is contained 
in a number of contracts executed by the 
town, to which were attached maps 
showing the right of way as covering the 
full 1380 feet. 


on this phase of the case as follows: 
“Now, what are the facts upon which 
the defendants’ claim of adverse posses- 
sion must rest in this case? Briefly, they 
may he stated as follows: The railroad 
company has a right of way, 130 feet 
wide. A portion of this right of way is 
not then needed for corporate purposes. 
The town and public generally use such 
portion of the street for a long period 
of time, 30 or 40 years or more. The 
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Liquor 





Permits 





| Regulations Amended 
On Requirements for 
Purchase of Liquor 


| Treasury Decision Rescinds 
_ Form 14.10-D, With Change 
| In Method of Trans- 


DMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Saving of Common Law Remedy.—Where complete | 


a 


financial inability of owner of vessel to comply with obligations of a common 
carrier is known when cargo is taken on board the shipper can maintain action in | 


tort.—Walker v. The Breyer (District Court, District of Maryland.)—Index Page 
| 4124, Col. 1. 


ANKS AND BANKING: Set Off: Bank Deposit.—Bank may set off deposit, 
made in usual course of business against loans to depositor, at maturity or in 


case of insolvency or bankruptcy, and where depositor agrees at time of negotiating . 


loan that loan represented by several notes be secured by money on deposit, such 
deposit may be applicable to any or all notes, and not necessarily to note otherwise 


secured.—American Bank & Trust Co. v. 


Circuit.) —Index Page 4125, Col. 1. 


Morris (Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth 


N ARITIME LIENS: Priorities: Statutory Liens: Ship Mortgage Act.—Under 
~"™ Ship Mortgage Act, lien of professed mortgage is given same priority whether 


mortgagee proceeds by intervening libel or by direct proceeding to enforce mortgage. | 
Walker v. The Breyer (District Court, District of Maryland.)—Index Page 4124, 





Col. 1. 


M4 


Owner: 


Services.—Libel for 


RITIME LIENS: Creation, Operation, and Effect: Agreement or Consent of 
services 


rendered vessel prior to recording oi 


mortgage on vessel dismissed where no inquiry made as to authority of contractor 
to represent owner.—Walker v. The Breyer (District Court, District of Maryland.) 


—Index Page 4124, Col. 1. 


MARITIME LIENS: Creation, Operation, and Effect: Priorities: Liens under 
“"™ Maritime Law.—Loss of goods of a shipper which are carried by ship on first 


voyage gives rise to preferred maritime lien—Walker v. 


The Breyer (District 


Court, District of Maryland.)—Index Page 3124, Col. 1. 


MARITIME LIENS: Creation, Operation, and Effect: Agreement or Consent of 
Fo 





Owner: Services——Stevedore does not have preferred maritime lien for wages 
when not employed by owner but employed by independent stevedore contractor.— 


Walker v. The Breyer (District Court, 
Col. 1. J 


District of Maryland.)—Index Page 4124, 


MARITIME LIENS: Creation, Operation, and Effect: Waiver, Loss, or Discharge. 


—Tacit permission of mortgagee to imposition of lien for supplies is pro tanto 
a waiver of preferred status of preferred mortgage lien—Walker v. 
(District Court, District of Maryland.)—Index Page 4124, Col. 1. 


MARITIME LIENS: Creation, Operation, and Effect: Agreement or Consent of 
’ Owner: Supplies—Extent of duty of a furnisher of supplies to a vessel to in- 
quire as to authority of purchasing agent to represent owner requires actual 


inquiry, and failure of mortgagor to indorse mortgage on ship’s papers does not 
relieve the furnisher of duty to inquire when supplies were furnished after mortgage 
was recorded.—Walker v. The Breyer (District Court, District of Maryland.)—Index 


RAILROADS: Right of Way and Other Interests in Land.—Public cannot acquire 
prescriptive right to railway right of way by mere permissive user.—Williams, 
Mayor, et al., etc. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


4th Circuit.)—Index Page 4125, Col. 2. 


PROHIBITION: Permits to Purchase Liquor: Regulations Amended.—Require- 
ment for confirmation of permits to purchase liquor, Form 1410-D, rescinded, and 
regulations amended as to procedure.—T. D. 3958.—Index Page 4125, Col. 7. 


contracts with the town. the word ‘street’ 
is marked on a portion of what the town 
claims as North Front Street, and the 
same word is marked on a portion of 
what the town claims as South Front 
Street. On the map which was errone- 


preliminary hearing, as a part of this 
contract, the same word ‘street’ 
marked, and there are lines indicating 
that North Front Street cuts into the 
right of way of the railroad as claimed 
by the town. But upon both of these 


| maps, the right of way is also shown as 
| 130 feet wide within the disputed area. 


The map made a part of the contract 
between the railroad and the Dixie Sales 
Motor Company has the word ‘street’ 
also similarly marked, and the lines of 
this map also indicate North Front 
Street as cutting into the right of way, 
but likewise the right of way is shown 


as 130 feet wide and embracing the dis- | 


puted area. The town in constructing a 
sewer, placed the sewer line for a short 
distance slightly within the right of way 
near Smith Street, and similarly near 
Park Street, but there is no evidence that 
the railroad ever knew of this slight en- 
croachment, and being placed under- 
ground, and the encroachment being ex- 
ceedingly slight, it can not be said that 
it was so open or notorious that notice 
could be inferred. There is no evidence 
that anything the town ever did with 
reference to these streets claimed, was 
done under any claim of right. The 
buildings erected by private citizens were 
not on the right of way of the railroad, 


or where they were on the right of way | 


of the railroad, were by written license 
or contract granting permission, except 
in the case of one building owned by the 
Section Master, which encroached only 
four inches and this was by mistake.’ 
The town bases its contention as to 
abandonment and estoppel upon the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of South 


Carolina in Atlanta & C. A. L. Ry. Co. v: | 
Easley 117 S. C. 494, 109 S. E. 285; but 


we do not think that the doctrine of that 
case is applicable here. ; 
That was a suit to enjoin the collection 
of a paving assessment, and it appeared 
that the railroad had stood by and al- 
lowed the town to lay paving on the 
street in controversy without protest. It 


is | 





| 





| then sought to enjoin the collection of | 
the assessment on the ground that the | 
paving was not lawfully laid on a street, | 


The learned trial judge | 
succincily analyzed the evidence bearing | but on land which was a part of its | 
| railroad 

Co. 
652; Evans v. Victor (C. C. A. 8th) 204 | 


town works this portion as it does its | 


other streets. The nature of the work 
is not shown, but it may b@ assumed that 


it is such work as is ordinarily done in a | 


country town to keep the streets pass- 
able. A few shade trees are planted in 
the streets apparently by private citi- 
zens, for there is no evidence_that tbe 
town planted them. In the several con- 
tracts made between the town and the 
railroad which have been adverted to, 
the maps forming a part of such con- 
tracts all show the right of way of the 


railroad as 130 feet wide throughout, 
both within and without the disputed 
area. In the map aitached to one of the 


right of way. 

The court denied the injunction on the 
ground that the portion of the right of 
way used for a street “had been aban- 
doned and lost by estoppel on the part of 
the railroad.” It should be noted in 
passing that in the opinion in the Easley 
case the court used expressions with re- 
gard to the town having acquired the 


‘ right to use the street by adverse pos- 


session which are not in harmony with 
what was decided in the Blume case, 
supra, nor with what was said in 
recent Searson case, supra. 
we are bound not by what the court 
says, but by what it decides (Brooks v. 


| Marbury 11 Wheat. 78, 90; and we do 





not understand that the decision in the 
Blume case has been overruled in any 
particular by what was decided in the 
Easley case, but that, on the contrary, 
the doctrine of the Blume case has been 
expressly approved in the Searson case. 

We see no element either of estoppel 
or abandonment presented by the casc 
at bar. Estopped. In this class of cases 
arises where the railroad stands by and 


the | 
Of course, | 








permits another to make expenditures or 
improvements on its right of way under 
circumstances as would call for notice or 
protest. Southern Ry. Co. v. Day, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, November 20, 1926, citing 10 


R. C. L. 782; Atlanta & C. A. L. Ry. Co. ! 
v. Victor Mfg. Co. 93 S. C. 397, 76 S. E. | 
But here the town has made no | 


1091. 
permanent imporvements on the streets 
in controversy, as in the Easley case, 
nor has the railroad been silent under 
circumstances calling for notice or pro- 
test. 
right of way did not interfere with the 


railroad’s use of the property, and, as | 


was well said by the District Judge. 
“The law does not require a railroad 
in order to preserve its right of way to 
act the dog in the manger and churlishly 
refuse to allow the public to use a por- 
tion of its right of way as a street or 
road where such portion is not then 
needed for corporate purposes, and such 
use in no way interferes with any rights 
of the railroad in the premises and is 


not hostile or asserted under any claim | 


of right.” 


Abandonment involes more than mere | 
There must be an intention on | 
abandon. 


nonuser. 
the part of the company to 
Lorick & Lowrance v. Southern Ry. 87 
S. C.. 74, 
R. Co. v. Mills (C. C. A. 8th) 222 Fed. 
481. And to say that the railroad com- 


pany intended to abandon any portion of |; 


its right of way merely because it al- 
lowed the public to travel over parts not 
needed by it at the time is absurd. 
said in Jones on Easements, and quoted 


“with approval in both the Matthews and 
the Searson cases, “The construction and | 


operation of one track upon its location 


is an assertion of right to the entire | 
| width of its right of way. 
of a track constantly in use is a defiant | 


badge of ownership, and the only prac- 
tical assertion of title that can be 
made.” 

We see no merit in the contention that 
the railroad cannot maintain the bill be- 
cause not in possession of the property. 


As shown above, the railroad was in fact | 


in possession, and the use of the prop- 
erty by the public was permissive and 
in subordination to its rights. There ca 
be no question that in such case in- 
junctive relief was proper to prevent a 
threatned trespass which would be a con- 
tinuing: one and would interfere with 
the use of complainant’s property for 
purposes. See Crown Orchard 
Dennis (C. C. A. 4th) 229 Fed. 


she 


Vv. 


Fed. 361; 32 C. J. 129 et seq? 14 R. C. L. 


p. 453; note 99 Am. St. Rep. at p. 744 ! 


and cases cited. Injunction was proper 
also to prevent a cloud being cast upon 
complainant’s title by the threatened ac- 
tion of the town. 5 R. C. L. 662, Kitchen 
v. McCarley 26 S. C. 1, 4 Am. St. Rep. 
674; DeWitt v. Van Schoyk 110 N. Y. 
7,6 Am. St. Rep. 342; Notes 140 Am. St. 
Rep. 990 and 8 L. R. A. 729. 

Nor do we see any merit in the con- 
tention that the State of South Carolina 
is a necessary party to the suit and that, 
as the State cannot be made a party, the 
suit must fail. Nothing need be added 
to what was so well said by the learned 
District Judge in dealing with that con- 
tention. 

After a careful consideration of the 
record and briefs and the able arguments 
of counsel, we are satisfied that the de- 
cree of the court below was correct, and 
same is accordingly affirmed. 

January 15, 1927. 


The Breyer | 


The use of the streets. over the | 


68 S. E. 931; Denver & R. G. | 


As | 


The presence | 


action. 

T. D. 3958. 

Regulations 60 have been amended, in 
reference to procedure with permits to 
| purchase liquor, by Treasury Decision 
3958, issued by the Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue, January 26, 1927, the 
full text of which, parenthesis supplied, 
follows: 

The requirement that permits to pur- 
chase liquor, issued in pursuance of the 
provisions of the National Prohibition 
| Act, shall be authenticated by letter of 
confirmation, Form 1410-D (“Prohibition 
and Industrial Liquor,’ Thorpe, Secs. 
430-432, p. 747), is hereby rescinded, and 
in all cases the vendor’s copy of permit 
' to purchase (Art. IV, pp. 744-50, op. cit.) 
| shall be used in lieu of letter of con- 
| firmation, Form 1410-D, and shall be sub- 
ject to all the requirements of Section 
432 (p. 744, op. cit.) and all other pro- 
visions of existing regulations relating 
to confirmation of permits to purchase. 

Section 406, Regulations 60 (p. 744, op. 
cit.) is accordingly amended to read as 
| follows: é 
The vendee’s copy in all cases will 
at once be mailed to the vendee. 
Where the permit to purchase covers 
not to exceed 10 wine gallons of 
alcohol exclusively, or the prepara- 
tions mentioned in Section 810, or 
not exceeding six quarts of intoxi4 
cating liquors to be administered by 
physicians to their patients in emer- 
gency cases, as provided by Section 
1430, all copies other than the 
vendee’s copy will at once be mailed 
to the vendor. In all other cases the 
original permits and copies of per- 
mits will be retained in the office of 
the Administrator until request is 
received from the vendor for the 
vendor’s copy and other copies re- 
lating thereto. In case the places of 
business of the vendor and vendee 
are within the same Administrative 
District, the Administrator will, 
within 48 hours after receipt of such 
request, mail to the vendor the origi- 
| nal and all remaining copies of the 

permit to purchase. If the vendor 
and vendee are located in differ- 
ent Administrative Districts, such 
copies, upon request, will be for- 
warded as provided in Section 1533. 
The vendor under no circumstances 
will ship or deliver the liquor 
covered by the permit until the ven- 
dor’s copy and accompanying copies 
are received from the Administrator 
and the vendee’s copy from the 
vendee. The vendee’s copy, when re- 
ceived by the vendor, must corre- 
spond in every particular with the 
original and copies received from 
the Administrator. 

All regulations inconsistent herewith 
are repealed to the extent of such in- 
consistency only. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 492; 
Comp St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D..(S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District’ Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United- 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 
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1464482 
1469185. 
1507439. 


(See 1040321.) 
(See 1329302.) 
(See 1038504.) 
1507440. (See 1038504.) 
1550169, F. C. Johnson, Luggage carrier 
| for automobiles, suit filed June 21, 1926, 


D. C., N. D. Ohio (W. Div.), Doc. E 654, 
The Bradley Motor Products Co. v. The 
Bellevue Mfg. Co. Dismissed without 


prejudice on plaintiff’s motion (notice dated 
| Jan. 10, 1927). 

1573341 (a), E. Pe Hiatt, Device for pack- 
ing fruit, etc., 1593302, Same, Basket liner, 
1603693, Same, Ring packing lid, suit filed 
Jan, 10,'1987, D. Cy W. BD. Nicks Doe. 
1051-F, Carpenter-Hiatt Sales Co. vy. Alling 
& Cory, Inc. . 

1573341 (b), E. B. Hiatt, Device for pack- 
ing fruit, ete., suit filed Jan. 11, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 40-24, Mohawk Corp. of 
Illinois v. United Scientific Laboratories. 

1589986, 1589987, T. Russel, Method of 
cleaning furnace, suit filed Jan. 14, 1927, D. 
C., E. D. Mich. (S. Div.), Doe. 1840, Holland 
| Furance Co. v. W. H. Kratzer Co. 

(See 1589986.) 





9. (See 1038504.) 
{ (a), E. B. Hiatt, Basket liner, 
| 1603693, Same, Ring packing lid, suit filed 
' Jan. 10, 1927, D. C,, S. N. Y., Dee. EB 


> 


40-18, Carpenter-Hiatt Sales Co. v. 
Read, Ine. pl ded ’ 

1603693, M. C. Hutto, Grinding device, 
suit filed Jan. 12, 1927, D. C., E. D. Mich, 
(S. Div.), Doe. 1837, Hutto Engineering Co., 
Inc.. v. Grinder Sales Co. et al. 

593302 (b). See 1573351 (a).) 
1601575, L. E. Marshall, Piston packing, 
suit filed Oct. 19, 1926, D. C. Minn, (4th 
Div.), Doc. E 545, The Simplex Piston Ring 
of America, Inc. v. Seal-Tite Piston 
Ring Co. et al. Bill dismissed on plaintiff's 
motion, Jan. 4, 1927. “Same, suit filed Jan, 
6, 1927, D. C. Minn. (4th Div.), Doe. E 561, 
The Simplex Piston Ring Co. of America, 
Inc,. v. Seal-Tite Piston Ring Co. et al. 

1611466, Lewis & Murray, Steaming tuoe 
for hair waving, suit filed Jan. 8, 1927, De. 
N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 2098, The S. Le- 
Mur Co. v. C. O. Darling et al. Same, suit 
filed Jan. 12, 1927, D. C., E. D. Mich. (s. 
Diy.), Doc. 1838, The S. LeMur Co, v. R. Ly 
Shaffert et al. (Shaffert Lipman Co.). 


F. A. 
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Federal 


‘Postal Service 


Personnel 


Bill Proposes Admission 


i n Needed | 
Estimate 0 e Of Aliens in Unusual Cases 


Federal Buildings — 
- Put at $350,000,000 


THis vast organization has never THE people of the United States are not 

been studied in detall as one piece jealous of the amount their Govern- 
of administrative mechanism. No ment costs, if they are sure they get 
comprehensive effort has been made what they need and desire for the out- 
to list its multifarious activties, or lay, that the money fs being spent for ob- 
to group them in such a way as to jects which they approve, and that it is 
present a clear picture of whatthe being applied with good business sense 
Government is doing. and management. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, —WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 1913-1921. 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the 

bureaus of the National Government, 
grouping related activities, is a work 
which will enable our citizens to understand 
and use the fine facilities the Congress 
provides for them. Such a survey will 
be useful to schools, colleges, business and 
professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United om 
1923- 


‘Status of Bills 


In 


_ Senate.and House 
The status of bills in both Houses 


is printed every Monday in the Leg- 
islutive Index. Bills reported to the 


Admission into the United States, in 
unusual cases of immigrants unable to | 
secure a visa by reason of the quota 
being exhausted, would be authorized | 
in a bill (House Bill No. 16804) just in- | 


Representative Busby in Let- 
ter Says Present Program 
Makes No Provision for 
Several Cities. 


Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., had placed in the Congres- 
sional Record, issue of January 29, a 
synopsis by Representative Busby 
(Dem.), of Houston, Miss., of the recent 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General on the pub- 
lic building situation throughout the 
country. 

The synopsis was contained in a letter 


| 
| 


‘ fiscal year the difference 


troduced in the House by Representative | 


Stobbs (Rep.), of Worcester, Mass. 


The bill provides that the decision of | 


the Secretary of Labor shall be certified 
by the Secretary of State, and that the 
number of names certified by the Sec- 
retary of State shall not exceed in any 
between (1) 
the total quotas of all nationalities for 
the preceding year, and (2) the total 
number of immigration visas issued to 
quota immigrants of all nationalities 


{ during the preceding fiscal year. 


from Representative Busby in answer to | 


‘an inquiry by Representative Bankhead, 
saying $350,000,000 to  $400,000,000 
would be required properly to care for 
Federal building needs. Mr. Busby ® a 
member of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. His let- 
ter, in full text, follows: 

My Dear Colleague: In reply to your 
inquiry to me as a member of the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds concerning the public building 
situation of the country, permit me to 
state that for practically 15 years no 
post office buildings have been built by 
the Government, largely due to the ne- 
cessity of devoting the nation’s finances 
to the World War and the _ incident 
debt problem, During that time the 
parcel post system had been inaugurated 
and the volume as well as the weight of 
the mail handled had increased some- 
thing like 700 per cent. This condition 
made it all the more necessary to have a 
public buildings program begun by the 
Government as soon as possible. 

The bill known as the Elliott bill was 
enacted into law in May last year, 
authorizing an expenditure of $100,000,- 
000 for various classes of new buildings 
and additions to old ones. 

Minimum Program Proposed. 

This bill provides that at least two 
buildings shall be estimated for during 
the period covered by this act in each 
State for post offices with receipts of 
more than $10,000 per annum. 

This bill also authorizes an expendi- 
ture of $15,000,000 with which to com- 
plete 65 designated buildings authorized 
in 1913, but which had not been built 
because the amount provided for each 
place was too small. 

The Elliott bill also required the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General to make a general survey of the 
entire country to ascertain the need for 
Federal buildings. 

Because of the limited amount of 
money provided in the Elliott bill, this 
survey particularly covered places hav- 
ing $20,000 and more postal receipts a 
year. 

The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General, 
which has just been submitted following 
their survey, showing the minimum of 
public building requirements based on 
each State, discloses that 179 cities 
already having Federal buildings require 
enlargements and additions amounting 
to $167,850.500; 58 cities which have no 
Federal building require an additional 
$8,477,500; making a total of $176,328,- 
000 required for Federal building con- 
struction, all of which is recommended 
in this survey. These recommendations 
do not purport to cover even the urgent 
building requirements of the country. 

In addition, the survey discloses that 
there are 799 cities having postal re- 
ceipts of more than $20,000 per annum, 
and some of these cities as much as 
$900,000 per annum, which have no post 
office building. 

To give you a clear idea of the exact 
situation, there are four cities having 
more than $400,000 postal receipts per 
annum, 11 cities having between $200,000 
and $400,000 per annum, 19 cities having 
between $100,000 and $200,000 per 
annum, 119 cities having been $50.000 
and $100,000, 255 cities having between 
$3000 and $50,000, 445 cities having be- 
tween $20,000 and $50,000. No recom- 
mendations are made for buildings in 
any of these cities. In addition to these 
it is disclosed that 1,512 places have re- 
ceipts of from $10,000 to $20,000 per 
annum, making altogether 2,370 cities 
which have postal receipts of more than 
$10,000 per annum that are not recom- 
mended to receive a post office building 
under the survey just submitted. 

Estimate Given for Appropriation. 

It is estimated that these additional 
places would require an expenditure of 
$170,420,000 for suitable post office 
buildings. This, together with the $176.- 
828,000 necessary construction 
of projects recommended and referred to 
above, would indicate that it will require 
from $350,000,000 to 
properly take care of the public building 
necessities of the country, since, as is 
indicated in the report, “That the growth 
of the postal and other services is so 
rapid that additional needs will develop 
during the period of the present building 
program to an extent which will greatly 
enlarge the figures presented in this re- 
port. The Postal Service doubles in 
about 10 years, and it is therefore 
obvious with the present limitation of 
expenditures provided in the act there 
would be no possibility of the building 
program catching up with the public 
building requirements of the country.” 

The Elliott bill authorizes an expendi- 
ture of $115,000,000 at a rate of not 
exceeding $15,000,000 a year. Recom- 
mendations have been made for buildings 
to the amount of $176,000,000. Our 
committee has reported out the Reed 
bill, which we expect to be enacted into 
law, increasing the amount an additional 
$100,000,000 and increasing the amount 
that may be expended annually to 
$25,000,000. 

The question of selecting the places 
where buildings shall be built first and 
sites for the buildings is, under the 
Elliott bill, entirely up to the Secretary 


to cover 


Ten Leases Taken 
On Postal Quarters 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the approval of 10 proposals 


| to lease postal quarters in various parts 


| five years, from February 1, 


of the country. 


The full text of the Department’s an- | 


nouncement follows: 
Gentry, Ark.: Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Mamie Wasson to lease present 


quarters on the south side of Main street, | 
between Nelson and Rust avenues, for a | 


term of 10 years, from May 14, 1927. 
Lease. to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Mounds, Ill.: Accepted proposal of Mr. 
Jacob J. Blum to lease new quarters on 
the south side of First street, between 
Front and Oak streets, for a term of 10 
years, from April 1, 1927, or date of oc- 
cupancy thereafter. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Albemarle, N. 
Mr. H. D. Sherwood to lease new quarters 
on the west side of S. First street, be- 
tween West Main and South streets, for 
a term of 10 years, from May 1, 1927, or 
such date thereafter as the new building 
may be completed. Lease to include 
equipment, water, safe, parcel post and 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Willcox, Ariz.: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Joseph Schwertner to lease present 
quarters on the west side of Railroad 
avenue, between Stewart and Malley 
streets, for a term of 10 years, from Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Mound Valley, Kans.: 
posal of Mr. Isaac M. 
present quarters on 


Accepted 
Hunds to 
the east 


pro- 
lease 
side of 


Hickory street, between North First and 


term of ten 
Lease to in- 


for a 
1927. 


Commercial streets, 
years, from May 1, 


clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, | 
power for electric fans, parcel post and | 


postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Mayville, Wis.: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Oscar Voss to lease new quarters 
at 39 North Main street. for a term of 
1927, or 
date of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Harvard, Nebr.: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Edward Schuck to lease new quar- 
ters on the east side of Clay street, be- 
tween Walnut and Oak streets, for a 
term of ten years, from May 1, 1927, or 
such date thereafter as building is com- 
pleted and occupied. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Lodge Offers Lease. 

Woodstock, Ill.: Accepted proposal of 
Guardian Lodge No. 60, I. O. O. F., to 
lease present quarters at the southwest 
corner of East Jackson and South Jeffer- 
son streets, for a term of ten years, 
from October 1, 1927. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Dumas, Ark.: Accepted proposal of 
Messrs. T. B. and C. W. Meador to lease 
present quarters on the south side of 
Waterman avenue, between Railroad and 
A streets, for a term of ten years, from 
February 1, 1927. Lease to include equip- 
ment, water, safe, parcel post and postal 


| savings furniture when necessary. 


$400,000,000 to | 


Winnetka, Ill.: Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Blanche M. Humphrey to lease quar- 
ters to be erected at the corner of Elm 
and Chestnut streets, for a term of ten 
years, from May 1, 1927, or date of 
occupancy, Lease to include equipment, 
heat, water, safe, parcel post anel postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 
of the Treasury. 


He is given absolute 


@authority, under the law, to make what- 


ever choice he desires as to the places 
where buildings shall be constructed first 
and as to the sites to be selected for 
those buildings. He can acquire sites by 
purchase at private sales or in response 
to public advertisements or he can insti- 
tue condergnation proceedings and take 
whatever site he desires for a_ public 
building, lgtting a jury fix the value on 
the property as in ordinary condem- 
nation proceedings. The law gives him 
complete authority in this regard, and 
his disposition is to exercise this author- 
ity absolutely free from outside in- 
fluences. Senators and Congressmen 
under the law have no say about these 
matters. 

In my opinion, the 
ment has just begun to consider the 
long-neglected question of supplying 
suitable buildings to care for its mail 
activities. Distressing needs are dis- 


Federal Govern- 


| closed from one end of the country to the 


other, and while we, as the representa- 
tives of these constituences, 


authority under the law to select 


| places for post office buildings, yet it 
| seems to me that nothing can stay the | 
| demand and prevent the construction of 


Federal buildings throughout the coun- 
try which 
manding. 


C.: Accepted proposal of + 


have no | 
the 


| 


necessity is urgently de- | 


An adverse report on the nomination 
of William J. Tilson to be United States 
Judge for the Middle District of Georgia 
was ordered by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, in an executive session 
on January 31. 

Senator 
Chairman of the Committee, announced 


Education of City Child Declared Complicated 
By Changes in Urban Life in Recent Years 


g 


Topic 3—Edueation 


Third Article—City Schools. 


In this series of articles representing a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus, irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the government. functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation are being told. 


By W. S. Deffenbaugh, M. A.. 


Chief of City Schools Division, Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 


HERE is no greater problem facing the edu- 

cational world than that of educating the city 

child of today. Not so many years ago the 

case was different. Then, comparatively few 
children lived ,in cities; now almost one-half of the 
children of school age are in cities of more than 2,500 
population. City life a generation ago was compara- 
tively simple. There were open spaces—houses with 
lawns. There were chores and work of various kinds 
in which the children took part, and which had real 
educational value. Today children in cities are brought 
up in apartments and tenements, too crowded and 
limited in space for the normal, wholesome activities 
of children; and for the majority their only play space 
is the city streets. There is practically nothing for 
them to do except loaf or play in the city streets 
and go to school, and they spend far more time out 
of school than in school, for, in the average city, the 
child who attends school every day for nine nronths 
is in school only 1,000 hours a year out of the 5,000 
odd hours that he is awake. 


e. -ae. we 


Cheap amusements have sprung up in the cities and 
through them children have become habituated to un- 
wholesome forms of entertainment. The home does 
not keep an oversight over children as it did in former 
days because many mothers work during the day at 
some gainful occupation, and thus is created the prob- 
lem of caring for the pre-school child. 


* ” * 


BECAUSE of the large foreign population in our 

cities it is necessary for the school not only to 
teach many children English, but also to teach the 
fathers and mothers so that they may understand what 
the school is trying to do for their children, and to 
prevent the division in home life which develops when 
the parents and children do not have a common basis 
of understanding. Furthermore, because of the very 
conditions of city life, city children do not have the 
opportunity for first-hand contact with nature. 

* 


The school must play its part in meeting these 
changed conditions brought about by the development 
of cities. The school needs to have the children for 
more hours, not in order to give more time to the 
three R’s, but to provide opportunities for constructive, 
creative work and wholesome play and recreation. 

 & 


The school building can no longer be used merely 
a five-hour school day. It is needed for after 
school activities and for evening school work for adults. 
To meet all these needs, the type of modern city school 
building must be different from that of even 25 years 
ago. Present city school buildings must provide not 
only classrooms, but auditoriums, gymnasiums, shops, 
science laboratories, art and music rooms, and com- 
munity rooms and club rooms for adults. All this 
meafie that the organization of the school must be 
more flexible and pliable so that all these varied needs 
may be met. 


for 


* a * 


It is thus evident that the growth of the modern 
city has developed educational problems which we have 
not hitherto had to face, and that their 
vitally important not only to the present generation 
of children, but to the future welfare of this country. 


7 * # 


solution is 


'THE importance of these problems having been recog- 

nized by the Commissioner, there was organized 
within the Bureau of Education the Division of City 
Schools to collect and disseminate information con- 
cerning city school systems of the country. The in- 
formation is collected by means of personal visits, ques- 
tionnaires, and from reports of city school superin- 
tendents. It is disseminated through bulletins, leaflets, 
circular letters, addresses and conferences; and, in addi- 
tion, there is a vast volume of correspondence in reply 
to daily requests for information about city 
problems. 


sc hool 
* * 


Since the kind of education each child receives ig 
determined by a board of education, the Division has 
made several studies to show how city boards of edu- 
cation are selected, what powers are given to them, 
their relation to other municipal officers, their organi- 
zation, and other information frequently requested re- 
garding boards of education. 


* * 


The Division of City Schools has been serving city 
school boards by making surveys of their school sys- 
tems. This means making a thorough study either of 
the entire school system or some phase of it. The 
general survey includes a study of the methods. of in- 
struction used,’courses of study, school buildings, costs 
general information, etc., while the special survey rine 
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orally that 


Norris (Rep.), Nebraska, 


| House Creates Position 
On Tilson Nomination | Of Assistant Parliamentarian 


” “The office of assistant parliamentarian 
of the House was created by the adoption 


this action 


“a very decided majority” but declined 
to give the vote or the’~names of those 
Senators voting for pr against confirma- 
tion. 


include only one item, as school buildings, or general 
administration. made only upon 
the invitation of boards of education and upon the ap- 


proval of State superintendents of public instruction. 
* * & 


These surveys are 


Reports from the field indicate that these surveys 
have been helpful. In one city, for example, the board 
of education was shown how it could provide buildings 
for a modern school system at a great saving. The 
recommendation was adopted, and already many new 
school buildings have been erected. In another city 
where there was a general survey the recommenda- 
tions were adopted gradually until practically every 
recommendation was in effect. 


x  * 


TPON requests of city school superintendents and 
boards of education members of the Division are 
detailed for a few days at a time to act as consultants 
on problems of administration and instruction. 
* * * 


Since many persons write for information about the 
working-study-play or platoon plan of school organi- 
zation, which is designed to offer city children a better 
type of education than the traditional plan, the Divi- 
sion has assembled much information regarding this 
type of organization. This information is made avail- 
able to school officials through various publications. 
Four national conferences have been held to discuss 
ways and means of making the platoon schools more 
efficient and to. disseminate information concerning 
them. Nine national committees are working under 
the direction of the Division in the preparation of re- 
ports on various phases of the platoon schools of the 
country. It is expected that the reports of these com- 
mittees when completed will be published as bulletins 


of the Bureau. 
* * * 


The Division has collected an exhibit of plans, photo- 
graphs, and statistical data of 228 modern school 
buildings in 34 States, and the data regarding the 
type of construction, cubic feet, per capita and total 
costs, size of sites, etc., are being compiled and will 
be available for distribution. 


« * 


|P to a year ago a section of the Division gave its 
entire attention to kindergarten education, but since 
the tendency is to consider the kindergarten and the 
primary grades as one unit, and since many inquiries 
were received concerning the education of the pre- 
school child, the kindergarten sectign was reorganized 
(1) to initiate, organize and supervise research studies 
in nursery-kindergarten-primary education; (2) to plan 
and hold conferences; (3) to act as consultant upon 
request; (4) to make public addresses at conferences 
and meetings of educational associations. Since the 
reorganization was effected all types of activities, as 
above listed, have been participated in by the members 
of the section. Research studies under way deal with 
general supervision for kindergarten and primary 
grades provided for in city school systems. Reference 
materials on pre-school work have already been assem- 
bled and are in great demand. About half of the 
requests for information in the nursery-kindergarten- 
primary field have come from parents. The other re- 
quests have been from teachers, school administrators, 
and students, and all sections of the country are repre- 


sented. 
*€ = 


The reorganization of the curriculum and the neces- 
sary assembling of proper materials of instruction are 
probably receiving more attention from educational 
leaders at the present moment than any other school 
problem. The Bureau of Education is endeavoring to 
assist those who are compiling curriculum materials 
by issuing studies based directly upon the child’s inter- 
est as related to present day life. One of these studies 
entitled “The Main Streets of the Nation’”is a series of 
projects in history, geography, etc., on “the great na- 
tional highways. “How the World Rides” is another 
study pertaining to the field of transportation and 
includes material of interest to teachers of history, 
geography and science in the elementary school grades. 
A bulletin entitled “Cycles of Garden Life and Plant 
Life,” which is rich in material for nature study teach- 
ers, is another example of curriculum materials that 
have been prepared in the Division of City Schools. 

ie a 


UBLICATIONS on many otffer phases of city school 

work have been prepared by the Division. A few 
of these may be mentioned: “Research Bureaus in City 
School Systems;” “Length of School Sessions in Grades 
One® and Two;” “Samples of Teacher Self-Rating 
Cards;” “Pay Status of Absent Teachers;” “Recent, 
Movements in City School Systems;” “Specimen Junior 
High School Programs of Study;” “Uses of Intelli- 
gence and Achievement Tests.” 


* @ @ 


Information is disseminated not only by means of 
publications, but also by addresses at important edu- 
cational mectings. Within the past year the members 
of the Division have made 50. addresses in 30 cities 
in 14 States on some of the newer movements in edu- 
cation, as platoon schools, nursery-kindergarten-pri- 
mary work, individualized instruction, and junior high 
schools. 


Tomorrow LL. R. Alderman, Specialist in 
Adult Education, Burean of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, will discuss the func- 
tions and scope of his of fice. 
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a resolution (House Resolution 


365) by the House on January 31. 


the House, explained that the 
of the present session of Congress. 
official to 


permit the new 


| 
| 
| 
was taken by | 
| 
| 
| 


mentary clerk. 


$$$ 
Adverse Report Ordered No. | 
Speaker Longworth, from the floor of 
present 
parliamentarian would resign at the end 
The 
adoption of the resolution, he said, would 
become ac- 
quainted with the duties of the parlia- 


| January 


| bia for the fiscal year 1928. 
| January 29. 


| Revised 


| trust by 


| York City. 


| Arrive Cleveland 4:41. 
| hour and 52 minutes for 


| miles in 


| bill 





two Houses are listed daily in this 
Action taken on any bill 
bills) sinee Mon- 
is shown in this 


columi. 
(except private 
day’s issue also 
column. 


Senate 


Senate Bill 5463. Providing for the con- 
solidation of the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce relating to navigation, 
to establish load lines for American ves- 
sels, and for other purposes. Reported 
29 with an amendment from the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Senate Bill 5362. To amend the Federal 
Water Power Act, and for other purposes. 
Reported January 29 with anwendments from 
the Committe on Commerce. BS 

Senate Joint Resolution 120 authorizing 
the acceptance of title to certain qands in 
Tetson County, Wyoming, adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in such State. Reported 
with an amendment from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys on 


| January 31. 


se 
House 


H. R. 16800. Making appropriations for 
the Government of the District of Colum- 
Reported on 


Amend Section 2455 of the 
as amended, relating to 
public land. Reported 


16110. 
Statutes, 
isolated tracts of 
on January 29. \ ; 

S. 2714. Authorize the cancellation, un- 


der certain conditions, of patents in fee 
simple to Indians for allotments held in 
the United States. Reported on 
29. 
16510. Authorize 
enter into lease of 
customs purposes in 
Reported on January 29. 


H. R. 


January 
H. R. 
Treasury to 
building for 


Secretary of 
suitable 
New 


Greater Use of Air Mail 


Anticipated With New Rate 


(Continued from Page One.) 
other sources -are anticipated in 
branch of the postal service. 

Mr. Glover. explained that the new 
flat rate is applicable on either govern- 
ment-operated or contract air mail 
routes or on both, regardless of distance. 
He explained that such postage will in- 
clude the transportation of the mail to 
and from air mail routes. 

The flat rate of 10 cents for each half 


this 


| ounce, he said, will eliminate the existing 


practice of “zoning” air mail matter over 
the transcontinental and overnight serv- 
ice and also the different rates applying 
to contract air mail routes. 

Postmasters accordingly have been ad- 
vised by Mr. Glover to see that the post- 
age on all air mail is fully prepaid in 
order to expedite its handling. Post- 
masters have also been instructed to en- 
courage the use of air mail, he said. 

Mr. Glover let it be known that no 
decision has been reached with regard 
to readvertisement of bids for carry- 


| ing air mail between Chicago and New 
| York City. 


Bids for this route were 
recently rejected. 

Mr. Glover expects to revise the speci- 
fications and proposals for this service. 
It is probable they will be issued some 
time this week. This information, will 
also carry the date for opening bids, Mr. 


Glover said. 


For Mail Aviators 


One Flier Declared to Have 
Made 175.2 Miles an Hour 
and Other 177.5. 


Establishment of two flying records 
by pilots if’ the postal air mail service 
has just been announced by the Post 
Office Department. In a telegram to 
W. Irving Glover, the divisional super- 
intendent of the service at Cleveland, 
Ohio, stated that Pilot Henry J. Brown, 


| drove his plane between Maywood and 
| Cleveland at the rate of 175.2 miles 


an hour, and George I. Myers flew at 
the rate of 177!2 miles an hour be- 
tween Bryan and Cleveland. 


The full text of the telegram follows: 

Pilot Henry J. Brown with Frisco, 
28. left Maywood 2:49 a. m. Sunday. 
Total of one 
327 miles, at 
rate of 175.2 miles per hour. This is 
record. 


Pilot George I. broke 


Myers also 


| yecord today, Bryan to Cleveland, 142 


48 minutes at rate of 17712 


miles per hour. 


Use of Government Money 


Sought to Bury Veterans 


Changes in the provisions for death | 
| benefits in the World War Veterans Act 


of 1924 would be made by a bill (House 


| Bill: No. 16805) just introduced in the 


House by Representative Tinkham 
(Rep.), of Boston, Mass. 

The bill provides that where ‘any vet- 
eran of any war, including any woman 
who served as nurse, dies after dis- 


charge or resignation from the service, 


leaving no assets which, in the judgment 
of the director, should be used for the 
burial expenses, the expenses shall be 
borne by the Veterans’ Bureau, not to 


exceed $100. 


Legislation Asked to Refer 
Creeks’ Claims to Courts 


tepresentative Hastings (Dem.), of 
Tahlequah, Okla., has just introduced a 
(House . Bill No. 16803) into the 
House providing for the reference of the 
claims of the“‘loyal Creek Indians to the 
Court of Claims, with the right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

The claims referred to, the bill states, 
are covered by Article 4 of the treaty 
with the Creeks dated June 14, 1866. 











Union Mines Said to Employ 
38.7 Per Cent of Men - 
With Relatively Lower 
Output. 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, has just announced that, in 
an effort to throw light on the relative 
production of union and non-union min- 
ers of bituminous coal mines of the 
United States in 1925, it has made a 
classification of mines, a¢cording to the 
wage contract policy .6f the operators. 
The classification is based upon an in- 
vestigation made by F. G. Tryon and H. 
O. Rogers of the Bureau. The text of 
the statement follows in part: 

“To throw light on the relative pro- 
duction of the union and _ non-union 
bituminous mines, the Bureau of Mines 
included in its statistical report form for 
1925 the following inquiry: 

“*Was this mine under wage contract 
with the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica on January 1, 1925? On December 
31, 1925?’ 

Replies Called Representative, 

“This question was asked of all oper- 
ators producing 2,000 tons or more, but 
not of those producing less than 2,000 
tons. Nearly all the companies ad- 
dressed replied and information was re- 
ceived from 5,967 out of the 7,144 com- 
mercial and ‘local commercial’ mines 
that operated in 1925. Most of the 1,177 
mines not reporting belonged to the class 
of small producers. The returns may 
be considered representative, because the 
mines reporting produced 96.9 per cent 
of the total output and employed 95.5 
per cent of the total number of men. 

“From the operators’ replies to the 
inquiry, the group whose owners stated 
they were under wage contract with the 
union produced 34.7 per cent of the ton- 
nage and_ employed 38.7 per cent of the 
men. (These percentages are based on 
the total reporting, excluding the mines 
for which information was _ not avail- 
able.) The group whose owners stated 
they were not under wage contract pro- 
duced 62.4 per cent of the tonnage and 
employed 56.3 per cent of the men A 
third group who stated that they were 
under wage contract at the beginning 
of the year, but not at the end, ac- 
counted for 2.9 per cent of the tonnage 
and 5 per cent of the men. The total 
of the second and third groups, includ- 
ing all those who stated they were not 
under contract at the end of the year, 
produced 65.3 per cent of the tonnage 
and employed 61.3 per cent of the men. 

“Information collected in this way 
wholly from the operators is ex parte 
testimony. The table gives the opera- 
tor’s statement of his labor policy. It 
is simply a record of his position as 
recognizing or not recognizing a con- 
tractual relation with a particular union, 
in this case, the United Mine Workers 
of America. Many of the operators who 
replied ‘no,’ particularly in Northern 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, would 
doubtless be listed by the union as sign- 
ers of the present wage agrreement and 
considered by it as under contractual 
obligation to continue the agreement. 

“The figures, therefore, do not show 
the number of mines that were parties to 
the existing contract or that might be 
considered morally bound by it. 

Non-Union Pay Advance Noted. 

“The figures do not show the tonnage 
working at the union scale. There are 
non-union operators whose fixed policy 
it is to pay the union scale and it is well 
known that last fall the nom-union fields 
of the east lying adjacent to the union 
fields advanced wages to the equivalent 
of the union level. On the other hand 
there may have been union operators in 
1925, who, without repudiating the con- 
tract, obtained some concesisons in rates 
from their own men. 

“The figures do not show the number 
of union members. There are thousands 
of union men who were without employ- 
ment in 1925 and therefore would not be 
counted on the mine payrolls. There are 
doubtless thousands of other members 
who are working for operators that 
recognize no contract. 

“The figures, therefore, do not show 
the number of men who might respond 
to a strike call, or the tonnage that 
might be produced in the event of a 
strike. The response to a strike depends 
on other factors as wall. This was shown 
in the suspension of 1922, when some: 
40,000 non-union miners joined the 
strike and at the moment of maximum 
effectiveness shut down 81 per cent of 
the Connellsville District 65 per cent of 
the Westmoreland district and 88 per 
cenfof the Somerset district, all of which 
had been counted before as non-union 
strongholds.” 


Changes Adveeated 
Affecting Parcel Post 


A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, at 
a meeting on January 31 agreed to re- 
port faverably to the full committee 
House Bill No. 14703 and House Bill 
No. 14701. 

House Bill No. 14703 would authorize 
the return to the sender, charged with 
the return postage, of any collect-on- 
delivery package which the addressee 
fails to remove from the _ post office 
within a_ time limit specified by the 
Postmaster General. 

House Bill No. 14701 would extend the 
collect-on-delivery service and limits of 
indemnity to third and fourth class do- 
mestic parcels on which the first class 
rate of postage is paid, se as to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to provide 
collection on delivery service for such 
sealed domestic matter and to fix the 
fees and limits of indemnity for such 
service. 





